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PART II.—PORTUGUESE PROGRESS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


UNDREDS of well-built and wide- 
L eyed Zulus were at work as we land- 
ed on the beach. They were engaged in 
piling up thousands of huge beams that 
had been floated ashore from a four- 
masted 3000-ton sailing-bark anchored in 
English River, which constitutes the port 
of Lorenzo Marquez. As they worked 
they sang, and when thirty or forty of 
them lifted high some monstrous bit of 
Oregon pine it was as though the act was 
part of some fantastic musical drill; for 
at a certain stage of their song up went 
the great beam, tossed high by one im- 
pulse, and with it on their shoulders they 
marched away, singing in unison, and 
bearing their burden to its appointed rest- 
ing-place. Then they moved back to fetch 
another beam; but not as day-laborers 
move in the land of the “ walking dele- 
gate.” These unspoiled savages moved 
with the elasticity of young athletes; they 
chuckled and gurgled and crooned, and 
made those thousand idiotic noises which 
in children correspond to irresponsible 
satisfaction touching nothing in particu- 
lar; and as they laughed and sang they 
now and then gave little kicks, and made 
little movements with their hands and 
heads, indicative of what we all wish to 
do when we are restless from long inac- 
tion. Here they were, in the midst of 
their long day of toil, showing unmis- 
takably that they had life enough left in 
them to perform a song and dance be- 
tween tine lifts. So I asked the manager 
of the lumber-yards (an American) if his 
men would like to stop work for an hour 
or so and have some skylarking. He 
called up one of his blacks, who appeared 
to enjoy local popularity, and told him 
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that he might pass the word amongst the 
‘boys ” to have a dance immediately after 
the mid-day meal, which here was eaten 
at eleven o'clock, and consisted of bread 
furnished by their employers, and such 
other luxury as they chose to add from 
their own purse. 

After their dinner was over our blacks 
of Delagoa Bay lined up along the sandy 
beach in the blistering noon sun, and at 
once commenced to sing in unison, and 
to beat their feet and knock together the 
sticks they carried, one in each hand. At 
first the movement suggested the drill of 
a gymnastic class, but in a very few min- 
utes the excitement so rose that eyes be- 
gan to snap, the bodies commenced to 
move convulsively, and the singing be- 
came touched with ferocity. Then up 
started a new note from somewhere in 
the ranks, and out jumped a naked Zulu, 
brandishing his two sticks and leading 
off into another song, the refrain of which 
was at once caught up by his comrades, 
who stamped the ground and swayed 
their bodies as though deeply affected by 
the words of the one who now held every 
eye. He was singing of war, and acted 
the part of a Zulu chief, making extrava- 
gant bounds into the air, brandishing his 
spear,and at the same time dancing in per- 
fect accord with the weird music about 
him. Sometimes he splashed into the lit- 
tle waves of the beach; then sprang back 
into the deep sand; then rushed forward 
in attack; then crouched as though ward- 
ing off an imaginary blow; finally falling 
back exhausted amongst his comrades. 
But the savage song kept on, and the 
place of the retiring dancer was quickly 
filled by another, who sprang out into 
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the open amidst cheers and rapping of 


sticks. This one was obviously given to 


doing the comic, for he drew forth shouts 
of laughter by hopping round in a large 
circle, raising his knees to his chin like a 
supercilious game-cock, and wag 
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hands and elbows with equally grotesque 
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effect. He squirmed and wriggled and 
hopped about, while the singing changed 
from the sound of war to the patter of 
the quickstep. All beat their sticks to- 
gether merrily, and shouted out their 
song with vigorous sympathy. At last 
he too became exhausted,and a third took 
the floor with a new burst of song. Each 
dancer impersonated some set of emo- 
tions, and was applauded according to the 
vigor with which he threw himself into 
the part. 

It was marvellous to note the variety of 
songs, or rather of chants, commanded 
by these men—the powerful effect their 
voices produced. This effect reminded 
me of the songs sung on the march by a 
Russian regiment. It was usually in a 
minor key, and the tone was always round 
and rich; it might be loud and savage, 
but never harsh or unmusical. 

When the principal favorites had 
danced themselves into apparent help- 
lessness the leaders drew the whole body 
of blacks off into two camps, about one 
hundred yards apart. Now commenced 
a war-dance of even more violent char- 
acter than the first, for it was proposed 
that there should be a mimic battle here 
on the spot. The joke was a bit ghastly 
to me, as I recalled that this same harbor 
town of Lorenzo Marquez had been more 
than once threatened witl extinction by 
possibly the same blacks who to-day 
were brandishing their clubs in sham 
war. But it was well done, and the bet- 
ter for the fact that every black present 
threw himself into his part with a fervor 
that made my illusion almost complete. 
They approached one another with dem- 
onstrations of great hatred; making huge 
springs into the air, which no doubt were 
intended by way of intimidation: they 
sang together the same Zulu war-cery 
which rang through the ranks of Cete- 
wayo’s warriors, and at one time carried 
disaster amongst English regulars. There 
could not have been more than seven 
hundred in this fight, but with all the 
gyrations of their arms and heads and 
legs and sticks I could have almost sworn 
that thousands were engaged. 
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The battle looked as though it mig 
have furnished inspiration to a Zulu H 
mer. Blows fell with painful suddenn¢ 
eyes glared with mock frenzy; pass 
were made which suggested violent deat 
Then, while the great body of warri: 
was engaged in this furious scuffle, on 
champion would challenge another fro 
the opposite ranks, and the two wou 
engage in a spirited duel, according 1 
the rule of Zulu chivalry, using the right 
hand stick as a broadsword, and the left 
hand one by way of a shield. Their eyes 
blazed with excitement; the foam dripped 
from the corners of their voluble lips; 
their bodies quivered with a frenzy that 
seemed real, or else it was such a frenzy 
as only great actors could have simulated 
The shouts that burst from them and the 
savagery they were enacting were equall) 
calculated to recall the wrongs they had 
suffered at the hands of the Portuguese 
and the wars in which they had shared 
only a few months gone by. 

Yet, in the midst of such fury of mind 
and action, not once did I see a blow 
dealt in malice; not once did I catch a 
resentful look. Now and then on th 
naked head came a crack that would hav 
split a cocoanut; but, so far from evoking 
angry retaliation, it was met by a grin o| 
good-nature and a redoubled zeal in ward 
ing. 

Finally both sides became exhausted in 
the prolonged conflict, and they retired, 
as by mutual consent, to rub their sore 
limbs and laugh over their little tri- 
umphs. 

When they had rested a little they gave 
us an entertainment that closed and 
crowned the whole affair. The white 
overseer knew who among the natives 
were the champions of Zulu fighting, and 
he coaxed some of them to challenge the 
rest to single combat. So we had now 
some fencing more exciting to watch than 
even that which we had previously wit- 
nessed. For in the grand fight the match- 
ing was the result of accident, and each 
fought with an eye solely to a geueral 
effect. Now, however, the champions 
were carefully selected, and the duel was 
watched by the assembled armies. No- 
thing on the floor of any fencing club has 
ever held me so interested as this series of 
gladiatorial duels on the sandy beach of 
Delagoa Bay. It is difficult to tell what 
most I admired—the surpassing swords 
manship, or the splendid display of mus 
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cular agility, or the exquisite good-breed- 
ing of the knights engaged, or the wildly 
interested ring of spectators; it was all of 
it admirably strange, single of its kind, 
and withal typical of the black race before 
it had been degraded by ill treatment. 


II. 


That the blacks are still so gentle in 
their ways towards one another and tow- 
ards their white conquerors is not due 
wholly to the Portuguese, whose flag floats 
over the coasts of Mozambique. To illus- 
trate this, I have here gathered together, 
from different sources, native as well as 
white, the true story of a war between 
the Portuguese and their black subjects. 


When I arrived in Lorenzo Marquez 
the echoes of this war were still heard; 
several Portuguese men-of-war lay in 
English River under the windows of the 
Governor; little ginger-colored soldiers 
from Lisbon marched about with very 
big guns upon their shoulders, and every 
night the little fort acted as though before 
the next daybreak the poisonous swamps 
about Delagoa Bay would ring with the 
war-cry of surrounding chiefs and the 
swish of well-whetted assegais. Seeing 
the many big ships swinging at anchor 
before this small town little prepares the 
visitor to realize that he is arriving at a 
port whose possession by Portugal de- 
pends upon a tenure so feeble that its 
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garrison has within the past year (1895) 
trembled in the fear of total extermina- 
tion at the hands of blacks, such as those 
who had danced for me. 

To understand the feelings entertained 
by the blacks for their Portuguese mas- 
ters on both sides of Africa, I must ex- 
plain that the black man has a strong 
love for his native hills and streams, as 
well as a loyal attachment to his chiefs, 
and other social forces surrounding his 
native kraal; the Portuguese, on the 
other hand, have adopted a method of 
punishing natives which to these blacks 
seems peculiarly cruel. For instance, to 
the south of Lorenzo Marquez, across 
English River, is the land of Tembé, 
ruled by Chief Mavai. This chief was 
kidnapped by foul means in 1891 and de- 
ported—after having been coaxed into the 
Portuguese lines under pretence that no- 
thing was intended beyond a peaceful 
powwow. At different times, when the 
Portuguese have been in need of soldiers, 
they have laid traps for the unsuspecting 
blacks, hurried them on board of their 
ships, drilled them, and carried them off 
to distant provinces—the men of Delagoa 
Bay being shipped to Mozambique, those 
of Angola shipped to the east coast, and 
soon. This is one of the reasons whiy to- 


day it is difficult to secure cheap black 
labor in Delagoa Bay, in spite of the fact 
that the native population has suffered 
very much through locusts and is very 


anxious to earn wages. The blacks, in- 
deed, dread the Portuguese more even 
than the Boers. As one of them said, 
resignedly, ‘‘The Boers are hard upon 
us, and lock us up for nothing sometimes, 
but at least they do not take us away far 
from our homes.” 

In parenthesis, I might remark here 
that Portuguese Africa, like the Trans- 
yaal Republic, places no effectual restric- 
tion upon the sale of spirits to natives. 
On the contrary, each of these govern- 
ments draws a large revenue from the 
debauchery of their blacks; for the native 
is, after all, but a big child, and requires 
the same paternai treatment. 

On July 10, 1894, a chief named Maha- 
zul furnished the theme for a chant that 
is sung to-day throughout Portuguese 
Kast Africa: 

“ Alas! poor Mahazul, the white man calls thee! 
Why does the white man call thee, oh Mahazul ? 


Alas! poor Mahazul, he calls thee to thy ruin— 
The white man will kidnap thee to Mozambique.” 
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This Mahazul was the chief of a tril 
named Magaia, dwelling northward 
Delagoa Bay. He was a young ma 
about twenty-two years of age, comman: 
ing about 5000 warriors. Several times 
had the Portuguese cited him to appea: 
before them, on pretence that they d 
sired only a peaceful discussion; but each 
time Mahazul had evaded the citation 
because he feared to be kidnapped as had 
been Mavai. the chief of Tembe. 

Finally, however, fearing to awaken 
the hostility of the Portuguese, he did 
make his appearance at a military post 
named Angouana, which is about ten 
miles northward of Lorenzo Marquez. 
But, instead of coming alone and un- 
armed, as the Portuguese commandant 
had desired, Mahazul arrived under the 
protection of his army. The project of 
kidnapping had therefore to be aban 
doned, and the commandant sent Maha 
zul back with pretexts that could not con 
ceal his regret at the failure of his plot. 

But the Portuguese soon had another 
plot ready, and on August 27, 1894, ten of 
Mahazul's councillors were summoned to 
the military post of Angouana—again the 
pretence being made that there was, on 
the Portuguese side, no other desire save 
for a friendly discussion. They were or- 
dered to come unarmed, and, indeed, came 
accompanied only by a small guard of 
honor. They assembled peacefully, and 
listened to what the commandant had to 
say, which was, however, a project so 
cruel to their chief Mahazul that they 
protested strongly against it as being con- 
trary to their native sense of justice, and 
repugnant to their feeling of loyalty tow- 
ards Mahazul. 

When the Portuguese commandant saw 
that thesecouncillorsof Mahazul remained 
loyal to their chief, he gave a signal, and 
at once his soldiers, brought from Angola, 
fell upon the unarmed councillors and 
made them prisoners. But help was near. 
There was a scuffle, the Angola mercena- 
ries were driven off by the partisans of 
Mahazul, and the councillors were rescued 
from the Portuguese, who fired upon 
them, wounding one of them. 

Again the kidnapping project failed, 
but this time so treacherous had been the 
Portuguese attempt that these councillors 
of Mahazul roused the country to arms 
as they fled northward out of the reach 
of the rifles of the Portuguese and their 
mercenaries. 





PORTUGUESE SENTRY 


But the Portuguese Governor could not 
afford to ignore what he regarded as a 
humiliation at the hands of Mahazul. 
In the early part of September, therefore, 
he made another effort to do by indirect 
means what he was unable to accomplish 
by his own forces. He called upon the 
chiefs of the neighboring country, and 
demanded of them that they invade the 
land of Mahazul. But these chiefs, while 


IN LORENZO MARQUEZ, 


anxious to have no quarrel with the white 
man, made delays and excuses, finally 
giving a flat refusal to the outrageous 
demand of the Portuguese Governor. 
Time wore on to the latter half of Sep- 
tember, and the Portuguese commenced 
to fear for their own safety, hearing only 
rumors of war from the territories of the 
natives whom they had wronged. The 
delays and refusals of the native chiefs 
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178 HARPER'S NEW 
were misunderstood by the Portuguese— 
the poor hunted blacks wanted only to 
be left alone; they dreaded war because 
their elders warned them that they would 
always get the worse in war against 
whites. But the Portuguese, in their ig- 
norance, finally developed symptoms of 
panic. They abandoned the military 
post of Angouana in hot haste, even 
leaving their cannon behind them. They 
sought to conceal their ammunition by 
burying it in the ground, but the natives 
found it when they entered the place. 
Lorenzo Marquez was in the last stages 
of fright. The only safe place was the 
public square where the black military 
band now plays of an evening. Here 
barricades were erected—against an ene- 
my who proved to be imaginary. Indeed, 
so great was the fright of the Portuguese 
military authorities that on two occasions 
the garrison was turned out in the mid- 
dle of the night to fire into the darkness 
at an enemy which existed only in the 
fever of their fears. 

On the 3d of October the Portuguese 
finally enjoyed the sight of about 2500 
black warriors from Maputa. They ar- 
rived on the southern shore of English 
River after having done the questionable 
service of pillaging the country of Mavai, 


which was then nominally friendly with 


Portugal. So glad, however, were the 
Portuguese to see these ambiguous allies 
that they made toward them every dem- 
onstration of friendship. They presented 
them with rifles and cattle, and strips of 
white cloth, which the people of Maputa 
were to wear as a distinguishing badge 
for the coming war. 

But the coming war did not happen ac- 
cording to the Portuguese plan. The na- 
tives of Maputa, in common with the fol- 
lowers of Mavai, of Mahazul, and of Zicha- 
cha, cherished a great dread of the kidnap- 
ping Portuguese. They had, it is true, 
marched as far as the southern side of 
Lorenzo Marquez Harbor, and at one time 
they may have entertained the project of 
actually assisting the white man against 
Mahazul and his supporters. But their 
hearts failed them when they looked over 
the broad English River and saw the 
Portuguese barges that had been prepared 
as transports for them. They were told 
that these barges were intended only to 
earry them across the river to Lorenzo 
Maryuez, and the story seemed at first 
plausible. But in their midst some one 
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raised the chant of warning, and so 
the belief gained ground that this 
another plot of the Portuguese: that thy 
were to be coaxed by this means on 
the white man’s boats, and then carried 
away into slavery at Mozambique. A) 
thus the tradition of treachery, con 
menced near that spot by the soldiers o/ 
Portugal, lost that government the aid of 
a powerful army at a moment when 
was sorely needed. The men of Maputa 
became thoroughly suspicious and alarm 
ed. At daylight of the next morning 
they had all decamped. 

But time was working strangely in fa- 
vor of the Portuguese, owing to the nat- 
ural gentleness of the black man, and also 
to his belief that war with the white man 
must result in still further calamities to 
the black. So on October 11 the chief 
who had declined to fight against Maha- 
zul now sent a message of peace to the 
Portuguese. This was Zichacha, whose 
land adjoined that of Mahazul on the 
west, and formerly included Lorenzo 
Marquez. Nothing could better illustrate 
the naturally peaceful disposition of the 
South African native than this constant 
seeking of peace by the different chiefs 
about Delagoa Bay, even after the Port- 
uguese had shown their complete inca- 
pacity to conquer any single one of them. 
These whites had grievously wronged the 
blacks; had driven them into rebellion 
as the only refuge left them; and yet, 
when the military power of Portugal in 
that neighborhood was at the lowest, 
Zichacha sent a messenger to beg that 
there might be no war between white and 
black. Let us remember these episodes 
when we read in sensational papers that 
white troops have succeeded, after great 
heroism, in burning some native huts 
and chasing away the inhabitants. We 
shall discover, in almost every instance, 
that the whites met with 
or, if resistance was ultimately encoun- 
tered, it was at a point where the blacks 
had to fight in order to avoid extermina- 
tion. 

In this peaceful message of the much 
ill-treated Zichacha the only favor he 
begged which to the white man might 
appear rebellious was that the Portu- 
guese Governor might return to him the 
inoffensive blacks who had been kid 
napped and takeu to Mozambique. The 
Portuguese do not speak of kidnapping; 
they call it ‘‘ enforced conscription.” 


no resistance, 





This message of peace from Zichacha 
is given to the Portuguese Governor, 
g But, as 
| fortune would have it, this last mes- 
ve, acceding to the wishes of Zichacha, 
is intercepted by an uncle of the black 
bearer. And so it happened that Zicha- 
cha waited in vain for the letter he had 
been expecting; and, as he could no long- 
er restrain the more violent section of 
his young warriors, Lorenzo Marquez was 
attacked on October 14. The attack was 
not of much account, excepting that it 
served to frighten still further the Portu- 
guese garrison. A few blacks were killed, 
after which the rebels withdrew to await 
on their own ground the expected retalia- 
tion. On October 15 the Governor issued 
a proclamation which showed clearly 
that after Portugal’s pretending to have 
governed Delagoa Bay for several centu- 
ries her hold upon the country was in the 
year 1894 about as nominal as it had ever 
been —say in 1502, the tenth year after 
Columbus discovered America. For in 
1502 Vasco da Gama sailed around the 
Cape of Good Hope, and one of his fleet 
finally cast anchor in the Bahia da La- 
goa, or Delagoa Bay. In that year 1502, 
as in our time, the Portuguese visitors 
were treated with kindness by the na- 
tives; and they requited this kindness 
then as they did in after-years—they kid- 
napped and carried away into slavery 
those who had fed them. It is interest- 
ing to recall this now, for the claim of 
Portugal to all these coasts rests upon 
a chain of historic incidents no one of 
which rises to greater colonial value than 
is involved in the landing of a few sol- 
diers and the kidnapping of a few credu- 
lous blacks. In 1894, at any rate, the 
Governor of Lorenzo Marquez had to pro- 
claim to all the world that the inhabi- 
tants of that place might seek their safety 
behind a barricade of bales and barrels 
hastily reared in the public square. This 
barricade seemed to the Portuguese the 
only protection that remained for the 
white population of their principal port. 
This painful siege was raised, however, 
at last—in November—when 500 troops 
arrived from Lisbon. These marched on 
the 4th of December to reconquer An- 
gouana, which place had been abandoned 
in a panie about the middle of September, 
as has been already told. Of course the 
blacks were driven out, and the Portu- 
guese claimed a glorious victory. 


io gave a favorable answer. 
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The Portuguese now felt a renewal of 
confidence, and at the end of January, 
1895, were at the centre of the country of 
Mahazul, northward of Lorenzo Marquez. 
But even in their new strength they nar- 
rowly escaped extermination, for their 
camp, at a place called Moraquen, was 
surprised at daybreak; the natives pene- 
trated within their lines, for some time 
the Portuguese wavered, but finally they 
managed to form a hollow square and 
hold their own against the blacks, 

From this time on their career of con- 
quest was unchecked. They secured black 
allies in abundance, and built a chain of 
small forts far into the countries to the 
north. Zichacha and Mahazul had re- 
treated further and further northward, 
seeking in vain shelter from the Portu- 
guese and their black allies. There was 
no further resistance on the part of the 
blacks, and both Mahazul and Zichacha 
were surrendered to the Portuguese by 
the chiefs who had hitherto given them 
asylum. 

Goungounyane was the name of the 
chief who finally surrendered Zichacha 
to the Portuguese. On November 7 his 
forces had been routed, and on the 11th 
his kraal was burned to the ground. In 
December of 1895 he therefore decided to 
give up his dangerous guest, and hoped 
thereby to avert further disaster to his 
country. 

But even this did not satisfy the Portu- 
guese Captain Albuquerque, who marched 
upon him in the spirit of vengeance. 
Poor Goungounyane had not the remotest 
notion of resisting this final white inva- 
sion. His only desire was to beg a peace 
at any price. His crime had been that of 
shielding a friend whom the Portuguese 
had called rebel. He had suffered much 
for daring to offer the right of asylum to 
this black friend, and thought to have ex- 
piated still further by finally giving him 
up as prisoner into Portuguese hands. So 
when Albuquerque marched against him, 
so far from offering resistance, he sent his 
own son to meet him, and loaded that son 
with gifts of gold and ivory as token of 
submission to the white man. And he 
sent also a message begging Albuquerque 
to come and talk the matter over in a 
spirit of friendship. 

He forbade his retainers from fighting, 
and with them retired to a grove sacred 
to his ancestors, where his famous grand- 
father Manukosi is buried. Here, un- 
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THE CUSTOM-HOUSE AT LORENZO MARQUEZ. 


armed, he awaited Albuquerque and his 
forty soldiers. 

In spite of this complete submission, 
however, Albuquerque, on the 27th of 
December. 1895, ordered the poor chief 
seized, and they carried him to Lorenzo 
Marquez. His principal retainers they 
put to death. Poor Goungounyane is 
now in a Portuguese prison. So are 
Mahazul and Zichacha, wondering what 
white people mean when they speak of 
justice and Christianity. 

In the beginning of 1896 the Portu- 
guese at last commenced to feel some 
security at Lorenzo Marquez. They held 


the semblance of a court, and pro 
claimed officially that they were wholly 
in the right and the blacks wholly in the 
wrong—incidentally they proved to their 
own satisfaction that the natives had 
been stirred to rebellion by emissaries of 
perfidious England. They sought to jus- 
tify their cruelty towards the natives by 
pretending that these blacks were con- 
spirators against the life of their nation. 
The closing act in this tragic burlesque 
occurred on April 18 of this year (1896), 
shortly before my arrival. The Governor 
appeared on that day to have for the first 
time heard that in Natal all natives are 
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required by law to be within-doors by 
nine o'clock. If in Natal, thought he, 
why not also in Lorenzo Marquez. He 
was anew Governor—they always are. A 
friend of mine counted a list of seven dif- 
ferent Governors who had ruled Deijagoa 
Bay within the past eighteen months. So 
this new Governor called his chief of po- 
lice and ordered him to lock up every 
native caught upon the streets that same 
night after nine o’clock. It did not occur 
to this Governor that there might be a 
certain amount of inconvenience arising 
from the unexpected arrest of the whole 
population of blacks, irrespective of of- 
fence. As early as half past seven o’clock 
squads of soldiers took possession of the 
strategic points in this little town, and 
every native was seized and carried off to 
the jail, which was soon full to overflow- 
ing. We may imagine the dread that 
took possession of the blacks when this 
act became known. No one could im- 
agine a reason beyond the well-worn one 
that the government needed black re- 
cruits for Mozambique, and was making 
another kidnapping raid for this purpose. 

The jail that night: was so crowded 
that to lie down was impossible, and the 
poor blacks stood huddled together await- 
ing their fate in the greatest alarm. 
Amongst these blacks were many ser- 
vants sent by their masters on important 
errands—for instance, to fetch medicine 
from the druggist; to deliver letters; to 
purchase food. One and all, they were 
locked up and kept like malefactors, 
while their masters and kinsmen at home 
marvelled much at this new govern- 
mental ecceniricity. 

Next day there had to be a jail-deliv- 
ery; for food was costly, and the jail was 
far too small to hold all that were brought 
in, Many were released whose identity 
was satisfactorily established. All money 
had been taken away from those who 
were locked up, and I have reason to 
think that much of this cash remained 
in the hands of the prison authorities 
when the victims were released. Of 
course no reparation was offered for the 
unjust detention; but on the day after- 
wards the Governor made a prociamation 
which explained, if it did not excuse, his 
wholesale kidnapping. He ordered that 
for the future blacks should not appear 
on the public streets after nine o'clock at 
night, 

In other countries we refer to such 
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legislation as, ‘‘First hang your man— 
then try him!” 
Il. 

When our ship at last cast anchor in 
the chief port of Portuguese Africa it 
was with a certain sense of gratitude for 
dangers happily escaped; for the Port- 
uguese government regards lightly its 
duties touching navigation. Sometimes 
there is a buoy, sometimes there is not, 
and when the navigator finds one it may 
be a mile out of its place. Many are the 
sad wrecks that have taken place at the 
entrance to Lorenzo Marquez owing to 
strangers arriving at the port under the 
delusion that buoys which were marked 
upon the charts would also be found in 
the channel. I have talked with consuls 
and sea-captains on this subject, and come 
to the conclusion that the Portuguese 
find no satisfaction in promoting the com- 
merce of others, and they do see at least 
some good in wrecks that occur at their 
door. Of course the vessels that ply reg- 
ularly in and out of Delagoa Bay know 
something of Portuguese ways, and con- 
sequently ignore the buoys entirely, de- 
pending wholly upon their own sound- 
ings — for pilots at Delagoa Bay enjoy 
no better reputation than the Portuguese 
light-ship. 

English River flows into Delagoa Bay 
at Lorenzo Marquez, and this is the 
stream that forms the port. It is here 
about a mile wide, and is capable of shel- 
tering an almost infinite number of ships. 
That is a vague statement, but from mere- 
ly rowing about I should say it formed as 
big a shelter as New York or Plymouth. 
The shores are sandy. The Portuguese 
town is down on a flat place, most of 
which is swamp, but behind, the land 
rises to a cheering altitude, where many 
of the officials have their houses, 

There were some thirty sailing - ships 
anchored here on the day that I arrived, 
and also half a dozen steamships, besides 
a couple of Portuguese gunboats. The 
shores of the river are admirably adapted 
for wharves, and did the government but 
allow it, arriving ships might unload 
their cargoes directly into railway trucks 
on shore. As it is, they have to unload 
in the stream; lighters have to carry the 
cargoes ashore; then there is another 
unloading operation on to the land, and 
after this the commerce of the port has 
to be lifted on to the backs of blacks and 
carried a short distance to the railway. 
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The Portuguese government manages 
all this, for it owns the railway and the 
landing machinery. It acts for commerce 
here as it does for the ships entering port. 
It creates as much difficulty as is possible; 
it embarrasses trade rather than helps it. 
When I landed at the government wharf, 
where the lighters are unloaded, I looked 
about me upon a scene that recalled Stras- 
burg after the siege. Lorenzo Marquez 
appeared to have sustained either a bom- 
bardment or an earthquake. Fortunately 
I had a friend with me capable of ex- 
plaining that what I saw was the result 
neither of war nor of a Providential act 
of wrath. It was simply the Portuguese 
government acting as a forwarding agent. 

First I saw masses of boxes containing 
tinned provisions from Chicago—they had 
been smashed open, and were scattered 
about as by the effect of a well-directed 
shell. With them lay thousands of little 
rock-drills, made also in America—they 
were scattered all over the sand, and 
seemed to have here no more value than 
banana peelings. No doubt some miners 
in Johannesburg were wondering what 
had become of their rock-drills. A step 


further I saw a barricade of sacks, some 
containing rice, some lime. The lime was 
on top of the rice, and I could readily 


imagine the pleasant taste that would re- 
sult from this unholy alliance in this 
tropical temperature. Then I stumbled 
upon the complete outfit for a mine rail- 
way—little cars, little wheels, little rails, 
little iron sleepers, along with innumer- 
able bolts and nuts and carefully fitted 
parts that had been carefully packed in 
Birmingham or Philadelphia. Here they 
lay all smashed as though they had been 
wrecked in a railway collision. Up at 
Johannesburg hands were idle while wait- 
ing for this important consignment. There 
was wreckage on all sides, and I threaded 
my way amongst Portuguese officials and 
natives as though I were being guided 
amongst the ruins of some great ware- 
house. There seemed no end of this scene 
of destruction—broken cases, whose con- 
tents were sometimes made up of precious 
bottles or jars, the stuff all running away 
into the sand; delicate machinery for an 
electrical plant; clocks; billiard tables; 
barrels of molasses. It seemed to me that 
the Portuguese must here have shown 
more than usual energy to have succéed- 
ed in smashing so much of value. But 
no—I was there at rather a favorable 
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time! It had been much worse a few 
weeks before. 

We all know, I suppose, that Delagog 
Bay is the nearest port to the gold-fields 
of Johannesburg, and that the Boer re 
public does all in its power to favor this 
railway. The reason for this is that the 
railway connecting Johannesburg wit), 
the Portuguese frontier is owned by 
Hollanders, and the Boer government 
seeks to favor Hollanders at the expense 
of the English, who have competing rai! 
ways to the ports of Durban, Port Eliza- 
beth, and Cape Town. 

3ut even the Boer, thought I, must be 
rather tired of paying so high a price for 
the pleasure of spiting John Bull. In- 
deed, it was difficult in Lorenzo Marquez 
to discover where the custom-house end 
ed and where the town commenced; for 
bales, boxes, and general wreckage were 
scattered up and down the streets leading 
in any direction from the government 
landing-place, offering every temptation 
to thieves; and, indeed, there are thieves 
in plenty, wearing the Portuguese uni 
form. They are officials who come to 
Lorenzo Marquez on a nominal salary 
equal to that which is paid to domestic 
servants, and who return home after a 
few years prepared to retire comfortably 
as landed proprietors. Such of us as 
know Cuba or Russia or China can un 
derstand how an official receiving $500 a 
year can live in the style of men receiv- 
ing $50,000. 

Some idea of the value of this little 
Portuguese port may be gained on learn 
ing that one American alone brings in 
about 150,000 tons of lumber annually, 
chiefly from Tacoma. All this he seeks 
to ship through to the mines of Johannes 
burg, but the Portuguese cannot provide 
him with enough railway trucks to carry 
on his business. They will not build him 
a wharf at which to unload his lumber, 
and they will not even allow him to build 
his own wharf. His lumber lies rotting 
on the beach as I write; and may lie 
there for six months more, as it has for 
six months past. Whatever can be done 
to make difficult the work of unloading 
his timber-ships and forwarding their 
contents is done, in the belief that there- 
by the officials of government can earn 
the largest amount of bribes. But let 
not such officials for a moment think 
that this American merchant has told me 
these things—he is far too wise a man to 
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complain of the corruption that reigns in 
Portuguese East Africa. In fact, now 
that he and his subordinates have learned 
how to manage the government, it is to 
their advantage that this official corrup- 
tion continue; for now they have no 
competitors. They have, by long prac- 
tice, learned just what amount of bribe 
will secure a given object; just what 
price is placed upon each official’s virtue ; 
just how many dollars are required be- 
fore legitimate trade can commence. 

This is the talk we hear in every 
counting-house of Lorenzo Marquez: 

‘Say, Jim, have you sent that case of 
brandy to the Inspector?” 

‘‘No, not yet,” says Jim. 

‘‘Well, hurry it up, or we sha’n’t get 
our papers signed.” 

It may be a case of brandy to-day, or a 
box of preserves to-morrow, or Havana 
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cigars the next day—in any case, those 
transacting business with the government 
must do so with gifts in their hands. If 
a merchant wants to ship goods to Johan- 
nesburg,he not only pays the tariff rate of 
freight, but he must bribe some one to let 
him have a truck on which to load his 
merchandise. 

In other words, the merchant of Lo- 
renzo Marquez lives only in so far as he 
is willing and able to meet the persistent 
blackmailing demands of the Portuguese 
officials. I feel safe in the statement that 
the curse of East Africa is the Portuguese 
government—that, so far from advancing 
civilization in the Dark Continent, it has 
succeeded in making commercial inter- 
course difficult, and the white man con- 
temptible in the eyes of the negro, 

If the King of Portugal chooses to learn 
why his officials at Delagoa Bay and else- 
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where are regarded as thieves, I can cheer- 
fully refer him to half a dozen reputable 
merchants in Lorenzo Marquez and Johan- 
nesburg, who would furnish him every 
evidence required for sending to jail at 
least seventy-five per cent. of the present 
officials in the province of Mozambique. 
But naturally no one of these people 
would speak freely so long as they were 
within Portuguese jurisdiction. 

There is a beautiful map of Lorenzo Mar- 
quez published by order of government. 
It represents many graceful squares, gar- 
dens, fountains, parks, avenues, public 
buildings—in short, a little Paris ready- 
made on the shores of Southeast Africa. 
On investigation I found that this official 
map was made up much as are the proj- 
ects of ambitious land companies in the 
far West. Where the Portuguese govern- 
ment placed streets and squares I found 
nothing but a swamp, which generated so 
much fever that I marvel at the pluck of 
those who continue to live there. 

The total white population in June of 
1896 was about 1200. What it is now I 
dare not guess. Between the coast fever 
and the Portuguese there should be a 
considerable falling off by this time, un- 
less the losses of to-day are repaired by 
the immigrants of to-morrow. 


The only recreation accessible to this 
population of quinine-fed men was a lit- 
tle whiskey-booth situated in the public 


square of the town. This was the casino, 
the club, the centre of social life for the 
population. From private sources I learn- 
ed that Lorenzo Marquez with its 1200 
whites supported ninety drinking-shops. 
It is obvious that, thirsty as is the average 
white man of South Africa, not even the 
most accomplished community of drunk- 
ards could justify ninety rum-shops to a 
population of 1200. We have to look for 
the constituency of these drinking-places 
amongst the native blacks, who are being 
from day to day assisted in becoming 
worthless if not dangerous members of 
the community. 

What the black population may pe no 
one knows; but one thing is very evi- 
dent, that black labor is difficult to get, 
and consequently demands high pay- 
ment. Black domestic servants were re- 
ceiving $15 to $20 a month while I was 
there. And the day-laborers in the har- 
bor got 4s. ($1) a day and their food. 
Nor were these well-trained servants, 
upon whom one might rely—they were 
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almost raw negroes, only temporarily 
separated from their kraals, and merely 
come to gather an amount needful to 
buy them a few wives. Judged by the 
standard of Europe or America, these 
blacks would be handsomely paid at the 
rate of $5 a month, and no doubt they 
themselves would gladly accept such 
wages did they not live under the condi 
tions incident to Portuguese misrule. 

The cost of living is in other respects 
equally out of proportion to the cost of 
production. Remember that Lorenzo 
Marquez is only a few hours by rail from 
the highlands of the interior, and con 
nected by almost daily steamers with 
Natal and its excellent market. Yet at 
Delagoa Bay butter costs 3s. 9d. per pound 
(nearly $1), and even then one must not 
expect it regularly. It has to come 665 
miles, from Cape Town, and may have 
lain a week or more in the custom-house 
or post-office; and the recipient may find 
that the butter for which he has paid $1 
a pound is no more than a piece of brown 
paper saturated with greasy matter. The 
housekeeper at Lorenzo Marquez is glad 
to pay 1s. 8d. (40 cents) per quart for 
milk unfit to drink — watery stuff not 
worth four cents a quart in any Euro 
pean city. I tasted some such milk—it 
was a painful experience. An African 
chicken, a scrawny sketch of a bird, 
costs 75 cents (3s.),a puny duck costs 6s. 
($1 50), and all else in proportion. Just 
think, you women who count your week- 
ly bills, sugar at 9d. (18 cents) a pound! 
You ask the reason? It is not that freight 
to Delagoa Bay is dear; it is not that the 
black man is unwilling to work; it is not 
that the soil and climate are unfavorable 
to chickens or cows. The reason is that 
the Portuguese government acts as a 
blight upon any attempt to make that part 
of the world habitable to white people. 

The nearest port to Delagoa Bay is 
Durban; note at once the vast difference. 
It is like going from Venezuela to Brit- 
ish Guiana; from Russia to Germany: 
from darkness into light; yet, so far as 
climate and natural opportunities are 
concerned; Durban would be no better 
than Lorenzo Marquez had Portugal re- 
tained control of Natal. 


IV. 


Dr. G. M. Theal is the chief living au- 
thority on South African history. One 
day he told me this, that in the sixteenth 
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century the Dominican order had exten- 
sive missionary stations in the present 
British protectorate south of the Zambesi 
(Mashonaland). ‘‘ There is no doubt,” 
said he, ‘‘ about the genuineness of their 
work. Forat least three generations, and 
perhaps more, the African blacks of this 
part of the continent were in name and 
practice Christians, and remained so for 
as long as they had white men to look 
after them. 

‘‘Now what has become of their Chris- 
tianity? 

‘‘Lord Grey showed me a letter writ- 
ten to him by David Livingstone, who 
was his intimate friend. This letter must 
have been dated in the fifties. Herein he 
narrates coming to a kraal on a stream 
flowing into the Zambesi River. The na- 
tives here called themselves Christians. 
On inquiry he found that they knew nei- 
ther the creed nor the Lord’s prayer; that 
they were polygamists and devil-worship- 
pers. But they knew how to cross them- 
selves, and that is all that remained to 
them of the Christian religion. There is 
no doubt in my mind,” concluded Dr. 
Theal, ‘‘ that had these people remained 
in contact with white missionaries they 
would have remained Christians to this 
day, for it was the faith of their fathers 
for more than three generations.” 

Now, making all the allowance possible 
for statements dealing with religious con- 
versions, the conclusions of Dr. Theal are 
most important, as those of one who has 
enjoyed, more than any other competent 
white man, an opportunity of reaching 
just conclusions on this subject. 

This talk with Dr. Theal led me to look 
a little closer into the history of the Port- 
uguese, in the hope of learning why they 
have so completely lost their power, For 
in the year 1620, when the English Pil- 
grims landed on Plymouth Rock, Portu- 
gal controlled the whole of the African 
coast-line, with the exception of the Med- 
iterranean and the Red Sea. Her mis- 
sionaries baptized the blacks with a ra- 
pidity that is bewildering, as we read of 
it; but it gave huge delight in Lisbon and 
Rome. Yet side by side with this mis- 
sionary zeal grew up a trade in slaves, 
which became soon the staple industry 
of the country. It was sanctioned by a 
papal bull, and already in 1645 slaves 
were being shipped to America from East 
Africa. 

The Portuguese Governors soon came 
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to regard their posts as the means of re- 
pairing their fortunes, and instead of a 
salary they were given trading monop 
olies, highly injurious to the colony as a 
whole. As early as 1775 history tells us 
that there were then only eight clergy- 
men for the whole of the Portuguese 
East African coast, and of these only 
three were white. What in the world, 
then, had become of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Christians entered in the books 
of the Jesuits and Dominicans? Dr. Theal, 
in his history of the Portuguese in South 
Africa, speaks of the officials having their 
harems, and living a life of Oriental lazi- 
ness and corruption. Indeed, he confess- 
es that in following the chronicles of this 
part of the world he is always in doubt 
whether officials referred to by high- 
sounding names are white or colored. 

At any rate, one conclusion it is safe to 
draw—that Portugal, after three hundred 
years of African rule, not only made no 
good impression upon that country, but 
has left behind her everywhere traces of 
a government scandalous to white men 
of any age. 

It would be interesting to trace the 
connection between the slave trade and 
Portuguese degeneration, particularly the 
effect of mixed marriages upon the Portu- 
guese character. Already in the fifteenth 
century were African slaves brought to 
Portugal; and when once these blacks 
had accepted the Christian religion, the 
whites of that country regarded them as 
their equals, and mingled with them in 
marriage. In fact, the Roman Church 
encouraged slavery in those days as be- 
ing good for the blacks, to be brought thus 
under Christian influence. And there is 
little reason to doubt that blacks remain- 
ed Christian so long as they lived amongst 
Christians, but on removing the personal 
influence of the whites they reverted to 
their native tastes—polygamy and devil- 
worship. 

The Portuguese have in the past tried 
to raise the blacks to their level by mar- 
rying with them, and permitting them to 
become priests in their orders. But this 
has worked badly. The negroes have not 
been raised to the white level; the whites 
have sunk to the level of the black. 
Portugal is to-day full of negro blood, 
and Portuguese East Africa is the result. 

But this opens up another question—a 
very big one, indeed—and not confined to 
Portuguese East Africa alone. 
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BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


PART IV. 


“La cigale ayant chanté 
Tout )’été, 
Se trouva fort dépourvue 


Quand la bise 


epee apes I went to see Lord and 
Lady Archibald, who lived in Clarges 
Street; and Lady Archibald was kind 
enough to call on my mother, who was 
charmed with her, and returned her call 
in due time. 

Also, at about this period (1853) my 
uncle Charles (Captain Blake, late 17th 
Lancers), who had been Lord Runswick’s 
crony twenty years before, patched up 
some feud he had with my father, and 
came to see us in Brunswick Square. 

He had just married a charming girl, 
young enough to be his daughter. 

I took him to see Barty, and they be- 
came fast friends. My uncle Charles 
was a very accomplished man, and spoke 
French as well as any of us; and Barty 
liked him, and it ended, oddly enough, in 
Uncle Charles becoming Lord Whitby’s 
land-agent and living in St. Hilda’s Ter- 
race, Whitby. 

He was a very good fellow and a 
thorough man of the world, and was of 
great service to Barty in many ways. 
But, alas and alas! he was not able to 
prevent or make up the disastrous quar- 
rel that happened between Barty and 
Lord Archibald, with such terrible re- 
sults to my friend—to both. 

It is all difficult even to hint at—but 
some of it must be more than hinted at. 

Lord Archibald, like his nephew, was 
a very passionate admirer of lovely wo- 
man. He had been for many years a 
faithful and devoted husband to the ex- 
cellent French woman who brought him 
wealth—and such affection! Then a ter- 
rible temptation came in his way. He 
fell in love with a very beautiful and 
fascinating lady, whose birth and princi- 
ples and antecedents were alike very un- 
fortunate, and Barty was mixed up in all 
this: it’s the saddest thing I ever heard. 

The beautiful lady conceived for Barty 
one of those frantic passions that must 
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lead to somebody’s ruin; it led to his; 
but he was never to blame, except for the 
careless indiscretion which allowed of his 
being concerned in the miserable busi- 
ness at all, and to this frantic passion he 
did not respond. 

“* Sprete injuria forme.” 

So at least she fancied; it was not so. 
Barty was no laggard in love; but lhe 
dearly loved his uncle Archie, and was 
loyal to him all through. 


“His honor rooted in dishonor stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 


Where he was unfaithful was to his 
beloved and adoring Lady Archibald— 
his second mother—at miserable cost of 
undying remorse to himself for ever hav- 
ing sunk to become Lord Archibald’s con- 
fidant and love-messenger, and bearer of 
nosegays and billets-doux, and singer 
of little French songs. He was only 
twenty, and thought of such things as 
jokes; he had lived among some of the 
pleasantest, best-bred, and most corrupt 
people in London. 

The beautiful frail lady told the most 
infamous lies, and stuck to them through 
thick and thin. The story is not new; 
it’s as old as the Pharaohs. And Barty 
and his uncle quarrelled beyond recall. 
The boy was too proud even to defend 
himself, beyond one simple denial. 

Then another thing happened. Lady 
Archibald died, quite suddenly, of peri- 
tonitis—fortunately in ignorance of what 
was happening, and with her husband 
and daughter and Barty round her bed- 
side at the end. She died deceived and 
happy. 

Lord Archibald was beside himself witl 
grief; but in six months he married tlie 
beautiful lady, and went to the bad alto- 
gether—went under, in fact; and Daphne, 
his daughter of fourteen or fifteen, was 
taken by the Whitbys. 


* Begun in October number, 1896. 
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So now Barty, thoroughly sick of smart 
society, found himself in an unexpected 
position—without an allowance, in a crack 
regiment, and never a penny to look for- 
ward to! 

For old Lord Whitby, who loved him, 
was a poor man with a large family; and 
every penny of Lady Archibald’s fortune 
that didn’t go to her husband and daugh- 
ter went back to her own family of Lon- 
lay-Savignac. She had made no will— 
no provision for her beloved, her adopted 
son! 

So Barty never went to the Crimea, 
after all, but sold out, and found himself 
the possessor of seven or eight hundred 
pounds—most of which he owed—and 
with the world before him. But I am go- 
ing too fast. 


In the winter of 1853, just before 
Christmas, my father fitted up for me a 
chemical laboratory at the top of the fine 
old house in Barge Yard, Bucklersbury, 
where his wine business was carried on, 
a splendid mansion, with panelled rooms 
and a carved oak staircase—once the 
abode of some Dick Whittington, no 
doubt a Lord Mayor of London; and I 
began my professional career, which con- 
sisted in analyzing anything I could get 
to analyze for hire, from a sample of gold 
or copper ore to a poisoned stomach. 

Lord Whitby very kindly sent me dif- 
ferent samples of soil from different fields 
on his estate, and I analyzed them care- 
fully, and found them singularly like 
each other. I don’t think the estate 
benefited much by my scientific investi- 
gation. It was my first job, and brought 
me twenty pounds (out of which I bought 
two beautiful fans—one for my sister, the 
other for Leah Gibson—and got a new 
evening suit for myself at Barty’s tai- 
lor’s). 

When this job of mine was finished I 
had a good deal of time on my hands, 
and read many novels and smoked many 
pipes, as I sat by my chemical stove and 
distilled water, and dried chlorate of pot- 
ash to keep the damp out of my scales, 
and toasted cheese, and fried sausages, 
and mulled Burgundy, and brewed nice 
drinks, hot or cold—a specialty of mine. 

I also made my laboratory a very plea- 
sant place.» My father wouldn’t permit 
a piano, nor could I afford one; but I 
smuggled in a guitar (for Barty), and a)so 
a concertina, which I could play a little 
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myself. Barty often came with friends 
of his, of whom my father did not ap- 
prove—mostly Guardsmen; also friends 
of my own—medical students, and one 
or two fellow-chemists, who were serious, 
and pleased my father. We often hada 
capital time: chemical experiments and 
explosions, and fearful stinks, and poi- 
soned waters of enchanting hue; also 
oysters, lobsters, dressed crab for lunch— 
and my Burgundy was good, I promise 
you, whether white or red! 

We also had songs and music of every 
description. Barty’s taste had improved. 
He could sing Beethoven's ‘‘ Adelaida ” 
in English, German, and Italian, and 
Schubert’s ‘‘Serenade” in French—quite 
charmingly, to his own ingenious accom- 
paniment on the guitar. 

We had another vocalist, a little He- 
brew art student, with a heavenly tenor 
(I’ve forgotten his name); and Ticklets, 
the bass; and a Guardsman who could 
yodel and imitate a woman’s voice—one 
Pepys, whom Barty loved because he was 
a giant, and, according to Barty, ‘‘ the 
handsomest chap in London.” 

These debauches generally happened 
when my father was abroad—always, in 
fact. I’m greatly ashamed of it all now; 
even then my heart smote me heavily at 
times when I thought of the pride and 
pleasure he took in all my scientific ap- 
pliances, and the money they cost him— 
twenty guineas for a pair of scales! Poor 
dear old man, he loved to weigh things 
in them—a feather, a minute crumb of 
cork, an infinitesimal wisp of cotton- 
wool!... 

However, I’ve made it all up to him 
gince in many ways; and he has told me 
that I have been a good son, after all! 
And that is good to think of now that I 
am older than he was when he died! 


One fine morning, before going to busi- 
ness, I escorted my sister to Bedford 
Square, calling for Leah Gibson on the 
way; as we walked up Great Russell 
Street (that being the longest way round 
I could think of), we met Barty, looking 
as fresh as a school-boy, and resplendent 


as usual. I remember he had on a long 
blue frock-coat, check trousers, an elabo- 
rate waistcoat and scarf, and a white hat 
—as was the fashion—and that he looked 
singularly out of place (and uncommonly 
agreeable to the eye) in such an austere 


and learned neighborhood. 
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He was coming to call for me in Bruns- 
wick Square. 

My sister introduced him to her friend, 
and he looked down at Leah with a sur- 
prised glance of delicate fatherly admira- 
tion—he might have been fifty. 

Then we left the young ladies and went 
off together citywards; my father was 
abroad. 

‘* By Jove, what a stunner that girl is! 
I’m blest if I don’t marry her some day— 
you see if I don’t!” 

‘*That’s just what J mean to do,” said 
I. And we had a good laugh at the idea 
of two such desperadoes, as we thought 
ourselves, talking like this about a little 
school-girl. 

‘* We'll toss up,” says Barty; and we 
did, and he won. 

This, I remember, was before his quar- 
rel with Lord Archibald. She was then 
about fourteen, and her subtle and singu- 
lar beauty was just beginning to make 
itself felt. 

I never knew till long after how deep 
had been the impression produced by this 
glimpse of a mere child on a fast young 
man about town—or I should not have 
been amused. For there were times when 
I myself thought quite seriously of Leah 
Gibson, and what she might be in the long 
future! She looked a year or two older 
than she really was, being very tall and 
extremely sedate. 

Also, both my father and mother had 
conceived such a liking for her that they 
constantly talked of the possibility of our 
falling in love with each other some day. 
Castles in Spain! 

As for me, my admiration for the child 
was immense, and my respect for heg 
character unbounded; and I felt myself 
such a base unworthy brute that. I couldn’t 
bear to think of myself in such a connec- 
tion—until I had cleansed myself heart 
and soul (which would take time)! And 
as for showing by my manner to her 
that such an idea had ever crossed my 
mind, the thought never entered my 
head. 

She was just my dear sister’s devoted 
friend; her petticoat hem was still some 
inches from the ground, and her hair in a 
plait all down her back... . 

Girlish innocence and purity incarnate 
—that is what she seemed; and what she 
was. ‘‘La plus forte des forces est un 
ceeur innocent,” said Victor Hugo—and 
if you translate this literally into Eng- 

* 


lish, it comes to exactly the same, both in 
rhythm and sense. 


When Barty sold out, he first thought 
he would like to go on the stage, but it 
turned out that he was too tall to play 
anything but serious footmen. : 

Then he thought he would be a singer. 
We used to go to the opera at Drury Lane, 
where they gave in English a different 
Italian opera every night;—and this was 
always followed by Acis and Galatea. 

We got our seats in the stalls every 
evening for a couple of weeks, through 
the kindness of Mr. Hamilton Braham, 
whom Barty knew, and who played Poly- 
phemus in Handel’s famous serenata. 

I remember our first night; they gave 
Masaniello, which I had never seen: 
and when the tenor sang, ‘‘ Behold how 
brightly breaks the morning,” it came on 
us both as a delicious surprise—it was 
such a favorite song at Brossard’s— 
‘‘amis! la matinée est belle...” In- 
deed, it was one of the songs Barty sang 
on the boulevard for the poor woman, six 
or seven years back. 

The tenor, Mr. Elliot Galer, had a love- 
ly voice; and that was a moment never 
to be forgotten. 

Then came Acis and Galatea, which 
was so odd and old-fashioned we could 
scarcely sit it out. 

Next night, Lucia —charming; then 
again Acis and Galatea, because we had 
nowhere else to go. 

‘“‘Tiens, tiens!” says Barty, as the 
lovers sang “‘the flocks shall leave tlie 
mountains”: ‘‘c’est diantrement joli, ¢a! 
—écoute !” 

Next night, La Sonnambula — then 
again Acis and Galatea. 

‘* Mais, nom d’une pipe—elle est divine, 
cette musique-la!” says Barty. 

And the nights after we could scarcely 
sit out the Italian opera that preceded 
what we have looked upon ever since as 
among the divinest music in the world. 

So one must not judge music at a 
first hearing; nor poetry; nor pictures 
at first sight; unless one be poet or 
painter or musician one’s self—not even 
then! I may live to love thee yet, ol 
Tannhéuser ! 

Lucy Escott, Fanny Huddart, Elliot 
Galer, and Hamilton Braham—that was 
the cast; I hear their voices now... . 

One morning Hamilton Braham tried 
Barty’s voice on the empty stage at St. 
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James’s Theatre—made him sing ‘‘ When 
other lips.” 

“Sing out, man—sing out!” said the 
big bass. And Barty shouted his loudest 
—a method which did not suit him. I 
sat in the pit, with half a dozen Guards- 
men, who were deeply interested in Bar- 
ty’s operatic aspirations. 

it turned out that Barty was neither 
tenor nor barytone; and that his light 
voice, so charming in a room, would never 
do for the operatic stage; although his 
figure, in spite of his great height, would 
have suited heroic parts so admirably. 

Besides, three or four years’ training in 
Italy were needed—a different produc- 
tion altogether. 

So Barty gave up this idea and made 
up his mind to be an artist. He got per- 
mission to work in the British Museum, 
and drew the ‘‘ Discobolus,” and sent his 
drawing to the Royal Academy, in the 
hope of being admitted there as a student. 
He was not. 

Then an immense overwhelming home- 
sickness for Paris came over him, and he 
felt he must go and study art there, and 
succeed or perish. 

My father talked to him like a father, 
my mother like a mother; we all hung 
about him and entreated. He was as ob- 


durate as Tennyson’s sailor-boy whom 
the mermaiden forewarned so fiercely. 
He was even offered a handsome ap- 


pointment in the London house of 
Vougeot-Conti and Co. 

But his mind was made up, and to my 
sorrow, and the sorrow of all who knew 
him, he fixed the date of his departure for 
the 2d of May (1856),—this being the 
day after a party at the Gibsons’ —a 
young dance in honor of Leah’s fifteenth 
birthday, on the 1Ist—and to which my 
sister had procured him an invitation. 

He had never been to the Gibsons’ 
before. They belonged to a world so 
different to anything he had been accus- 
toumed to—indeed, to a class that he then 
so much disliked and despised (both as 
ex-Guardsman and as the descendant of 
French toilers of the sea, who hate and 
scorn the bourgeois)—that I was curious 
to see how he would bear himself there; 
and rather nervous, for it would have 
grieved me that he should look down on 
people of whom I was getting very fond. 
It was his theory that all successful busi- 
ness people were pompous and purse- 
proud and vulgar. 
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1 admit that in the fifties we very often 
were, 

There may perhaps be a few suryiy 
of that period: old nouveaux- riches 
who are still modestly jocose on the su} 
ject of each other's millions when they 
meet, and indulge in pompous little plea 
santries about their pet economies, aid 
drop a pompous little h now and then, 
and pretend they only did it for fun 
But, dear me, there are other things to be 
vulgar about in this world besides money 
and uncertain aspirates. 

If to be pompous and pretentious and 
insincere is to be vulgar, I really think 
the vulgar of our time are not these old 
plutocrats— not even their grandsons, 
who hunt and shoot and yacht and swag 
ger with the best—but those solemn little 
prigs who have done well at school or 
college, and become radicals and agnos 
tics before they’ve even had time to find 
out what men and women are made of, 
or what sex they belong to themselves (if 
any), and loathe all fun and sport and 
athletics, and rave about pictures and 
books and music they don’t understand, 
and would pretend to despise if they did 
—things that were not even meant to be 
understood. It doesn’t take three gener 
ations to make a prig—worse luck! 

At the Gibsons’ there was neither pomp 
ousness nor insincerity nor pretension of 
any kind, and therefore no real vulgari 
ty. It is true they were a little bit noisy 
there sometimes, but only in fun. 

When we arrived at that most hospita- 
ble house the two pretty drawing-rooms 
were already crammed with young people, 
and the dancing was in full swing. 

I presented Barty to Mrs. Gibson, who 
received him with her usual easy cor- 
diality, just as she would have received 
one of her husband’s clerks, or the Prime 
Minister; or the Prince Consort himself, 
for that matter. But she looked up into 
his face with such frank, unabashed ad 
miration that I couldn't help laughing— 
nor could he! 

She presented him to Mr. Gibson, who 
drew himself back and folded his arms 
and frowned ; then suddenly, striking a 
beautiful stage attitude of surprised emo 
tion, with his hand on his heart, he ex 
claimed: 

“Oh! Monsewer! Esker-voo ker jer 
dwaw lah vee ?—ah! kel bonnure!” 

And this so tickled Barty that he forgot 
his manners and went into peals of laugh 
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ti And from that moment I ceased to 
exist as the bright particular star in Mr. 
Gibson's firmament of eligible young 
men: forin spite of the kink in my nose, 

id my stolid gravity, which was really 
uid merely the result of my shyness, he 
had always looked upon me as an ex- 
ceptionally presentable, proper, and good- 
ly youth, and a most exemplary—that is, 
if my sister was to be trusted in the mat- 
ter; for she was my informant. 

I'm afraid Barty was not so imme- 
diately popular with the young cavaliers 
of the party—but all came right in due 
time. For after supper, which was early, 
Barty played the fool with Mr. Gibson, 
and taught him how to do a mechanical 
wax figure, of which he himself was the 
show-man; and the laughter, both bary- 
tone and soprano, might have been heard 
in Russell Square. Then they sang an 
extempore Italian duet together which 
was screamingly droll—and so forth. 

Leah distinguished herself as usual by 
being attentive to the material wants of 
the company: comfortable seats, ices, 
syrups, footstools for mammas, and wraps; 
safety from thorough draughts for grand- 
papas —the inherited hospitality of the 
clan of Gibson took this form with the 
sole daughter of their house and home; 
she had no “ parlor tricks.” 

We remained the latest. It was a full 
moon, or nearly so—as usual on a bal- 
cony; for I remember standing on the 
baleony with Leah. 

A belated Italian organ-grinder stopped 
beneath us and played a tune from I Lom- 
bardi, called ‘‘La mia letizia.” Leah’s 
hair was done up for the first time—in 
two heavy black bands that hid her little 
ears and framed her narrow chinny face 
—with a yellow bow plastered on behind. 
Such was the fashion then, a hideous fash- 
ion enough—but we knew no better. To 
me she looked so lovely in her long white 
frock—iong for the first time—that Tav- 
istock Square became a broad Venetian 
moonlit lagoon, and the dome of Univer- 
sity College an old Italian church; and 
“La mia letizia” the of Adria’s 
gondolier. 

I asked her what she thought of Barty. 

‘I really don’t know,” she said. 
* He’s not a bit romantic, is he ?” 

‘‘No; but he’s very handsome—don't 
you think so ?” 

‘**Oh yes, indeed—much too handsome 
foraman. It seems such waste. Why, 
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I now remember seeing him when I was 
quite a little girl, three or four vears ago, 
at the Duke of Wellington’s funeral. He 
had his bear-skin on. Papa pointed him 
out to us, and said he looked like such a 
pretty girl! And we all wondered who 
he could be! And so sad he looked! I 
suppose it was for the Duke. 

*T couldn't think where I'd seen him 
before, and now I remember—and there's 
a photograph of him in a stall at the 
Crystal Palace. Have you seen it? Not 
that he looks like a girl now! 
I suppose you're very fond of him ? 
is! 
as she does about you! 
him.” 

‘Yes, indeed; he’s like our brother. 
We were boys at school together in 
France. My sister calls him thee and 
thou; in French, you know.” 

**And was he always like that—funny 
and jolly and good-natured?” 

‘* Always; he hasn't changed a bit.” 

** And is he very sincere?” 

Just then Barty came on to the bal- 
cony: it was time to go. My sister had 
been fetched away already (in her gon- 
dola). 

So Barty made his farewells, and bent 
his gallant, irresistible look of mirthful 
chivalry and delicate middle-aged ad- 
miration on Leah’s upturned face, and 
her eyes looked up more piercing and 
blacker than ever; and in each of them 
a little high light shone like a point of 
interrogation — the reflection of some 
white window-curtain, I suppose; and I 
felt cold all down my back. 

(Barty’s daughter, Mary Trevor, often 
sings a little song of De Musset’s. It is 
quite lovely, and begins: 


Not a bit! 
Ida 
She talks as much about Mr. Josselin 
Barty, she calls 


“Beau chevalier qui partez pour la guerre, 
Qu’allez-vous faire 
Si loin d'ici? 
Voyez-vous pas que la nuit est profonde, 
Et que le monde 
N’est que souci?” 


It is called ‘‘ La Chanson de Barberine,” 
and I never hear it but I think of that 
sweet little white virginal point din- 
terrogation, and Barty going away to 
France.) 

Then he thanked Mrs. Gibson 
pretty things, and finally called Mr. Gib- 
son dreadful French fancy-names: ** Cas- 
caméche—moutardier du pape, tromblon- 
bolivard, vieux coquelicot;” to each of 
which the delighted Mr. G. answered, 


and said 
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““Voos ayt oon é6ter—voos ayt oon 
dter!” 

And then Barty whisked himself away 
in a silver cloud of glory. <A good exit! 

Outside was a hansom waiting, with a 
carpet bag on the top, and we got into it 
and drove up to Hampstead Heath, to 
some little inn called the Bull and Bush, 
near North-end. 

Barty lit his pipe, and said: 

‘‘What capital people! Hanged if 
they're not the nicest people I ever met.” 

‘ Yes,” said I. 

And that’s all that was said during 
that long drive. 

At North-end we found two or three 
other hansoms, and Pepys and Ticklets 
and the little Hebrew tenor art student 
whose name I’ve forgotten, and several 
others. 

We had another supper, and made a 
night of it. There was a piano in a 
small room opening on to a kind of little 
terrace, with geraniums, over a bow-win- 
dow. We had music and singing of all 
sorts. Even ZI sang—‘‘The Standard- 
bearer ’’—and rather well. My sister had 
coached me; but I did not obtain an encore. 

The next day dawned, and Barty had 
a wash and changed his clothes, and 
we walked all over Hampstead Heath, 


’ 


and saw London lying in a dun mist, 
with the dome and gilded cross of St. 
Paul's rising into the pale blue dawn; 


and I thought what a _ beastly place 
London would be without Barty — but 
that Leah was there still, safe and sound 
asleep in Tavistock Square! 

Then back to the inn for breakfast. 
Barty, as usual, fresh as paint. Happy 
Barty, off to Paris! 

And then we all drove down to Lon- 
don Bridge to see him safe into the 
Boulogne steamer. All his luggage was 
on board. His late soldier-servant was 
there—a splendid fellow, chosen for his 
length and breadth as well as his fidelity ; 
also the Snowdrop, who was lachrymose 
and in great grief. It was a most affec- 
tionate farewell all round. 

‘*Good-by, Bob. J won 
didn't 1?” 

Oddly enough, J was thinking of that, 
and didn’t like it. 

‘What rot! it’s only a joke, old fel- 
low!” said Barty. 

All this about an innocent little girl 
just fifteen, the daughter of a low-comedy 
John Gilpin: a still somewhat gaunt lit- 


that toss— 
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tle girl, whose budding charms of color. 
shape, and surface were already such 
that it didn’t matter whether she were 
good or bad, gentle or simple, rich 
poor, sensible or an utter fool. 

C’est toujours comme ¢a! 

We watched the steamer pick its sunny 
way down the Thames, with Barty way 
ing his hat by the man at the whe 
and I walked westward with the little 
Hebrew artist, who was so affected at 
parting with his hero that he had tears 
in his lovely voice. It was not till ] 
complimented him on his wonderful 
B-flat that he got consoled; and he 
talked about himself, and his B-flat, and 
his middle G, and his physical strength, 
and his eye for color, all the way from 
the Mansion House to the Foundling 
Hospital; when we parted, and he went 
straight to his drawing-board at the Brit 
ish Museum—an anticlimax! 

I found my mother and sister at their 
late breakfast, and was scolded; and | 
told them Barty had got off, and wouldn't 
come back for long—it might not be for 
vears! 

‘‘Thank Heaven!” said my dear mo- 
ther, and I was not pleased. 

Says my sister: 

‘*Do you know, he’s actually stolen 
Leah’s photograph, that she gave me for 
my birthday. He asked me for it and I 
wouldn’t give it him—and it’s gone!” 

Then I washed and put on my work-a- 
day clothes, and went straight to Barge 
Yard, Bucklersbury, and made myself a 
bed on the floor with my great-coat, and 
slept all day. 


Oh heavens! what a dull book this 
would be, and how dismally it would 
drag its weary length along, if it weren't 
all about the author of Sardonyx ! 

But is there a lost corner anywhere in 
this planet where English is spoken (or 
French) in which The Martian won't 
be bought and treasured and spelt over 
and over again like a novel by Dickens 
or Scott (or Dumas)—for Josselin’s dear 
sake! What a fortune my publishers 
would make if I were not a man of busi 
ness and they were not the best and most 
generous publishers in the world! And 
all Josselin’s publishers—French, Eng- 
lish, German, and what nct—down to 
modern Sanserit! What millionaires— 
if it hadn't been for this little busy bee of 
a Bob Maurice! 
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Poor Barty! I am here! a bon chat, 
bon rat! 

And what on earth do I want a for- 
tune for? Barty’s dead, and I’ve got so 
much more than I need, who am of a 
frugal mind—and what I’ve got is all 
going to little Josselins, who have already 
got so much more than they need, what 
with their late father and me; and my 
sister, who is a widow and childless, and 
‘‘riche & millions” too! and cares for 
nobody in all this wide world but little 
Josselins, who don’t care for money in 
the least, and would sooner work for 
their living—even break stones on the 
road —anything sooner than loaf and 
laze and loll through life. We all have 
to give most of it away—not that I need 
proclaim it from the house-tops! It is 
but a dull and futile hobby, giving away 
to those who deserve; they soon leave 
off deserving. 

How fortunate that so much money 
is really wanted by people who don't 
deserve it any more than I do; and who, 
besides, are so weak and stupid and lazy 
and honest—or so incurably dishonest— 
that they can’t make it for themselves! I 
have to look after a good many of these 
people. Barty was fond of them, honest 
or not. They are so incurably prolific; 
and so was he, poor dear boy! but. oh, 
the difference! Grapes don’t grow on 
thorns, nor figs on thistles! 

I’m a thorn, alas! in my own side, 
more often than not—and a thistle in 
the sides of a good many donkeys, whom 
I feed because they’re too stupid or too 
lazy to feed themselves! But at least I 
know my place, and the knowledge is 
more bother to me than all my money, 
and the race of Maurice will soon be ex- 
tinct. 


When Barty went to foreign parts, on 
the 2d of May, 1856, I didn’t trouble 
myself about such questions as these. 

Life was so horribly stale in London 
without Barty that I became a quite ex- 
emplary young man when I woke up 
from that long nap on the floor of my 
laboratory in Barge Yard, Bucklersbury ; 
a reformed character: from sheer grief, I 
really believe! 

I thought of many things—ugly things 
—very ugly things indeed—and meant 
to have done with them. I thought of 
some very handsome things too—a pair 
of beautiful crown -jewels, each rare as 


the black tulip—and in each of them 4 
bright little sign like this: ? 

I don’t believe I ever gave my father 
another bad quarter of an hour from th): 
moment. I even went to church 6) 
Sunday mornings quite regularly; 1 
his own somewhat severe place of wi 
ship, it is true! But the Foundling Hos 
pital. There, in the gallery, would I si: 
with my sister, and listen to Miss Dolby 
and Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Lawler 
the bass—and a tenor and alto whose 
names I cannot recall; and I thouglit 
they sang as they ought to have sung, 
and was deeply moved and comforted 
more than by any preachments in the 
world; and just in the opposite gallery 
sat Leah with her mother: and I grew 
fond of nice clean little boys and girls 
who sing pretty hymns in unison; and 
afterwards I watched them eat their roast 
beef, small mites of three and four or five, 
some of them, and thought how touching 
it all was—I don’t know why! Love or 
grief? or that touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin at about 1 P.M. on 
Sunday? 

One would think that Barty had ex 
erted a bad influence on me, since he 
seems to have kept me out of all this 
that was so sweet and new and fresh and 
wholesome! 

He would have been just as suscepti 
ble to such impressions as I; even more 
so, if the same chance had arisen for him 
—for he was singularly fond of children, 
the smaller and the poorer the better, 
even gutter children! and their poor 
mothers loved him, he was so jolly and 
generous and kind. 

Sometimes I got a letter from him in 
Blaze, my father’s short-hand cipher; it 
was always brief and bright and hopeful 
and full of jokes and funny sketches. 
And I answered him in Blaze that was 
long and probably dull. 

All that I will tell of him now is not 
taken from his Blaze letters, but from 
what he has told me later, by word of 
mouth —for he was as fond of talking of 
himself as I of listening —since he was 
droll and sincere and without guile or 
vanity; and would have been just as 
sympathetic a listener as I, if I had cared 
to talk about Mr. Robert Maurice, of 
Barge Yard, Bucklersbury. Besides, I am 
good at hearing between the words and 
reading between the lines, and all that- 
and love to exercise this faculty. 
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Well, he reached Paris in due time. 
and took a small bedroom on a third 
floor in the rue du Faubourg Poisson- 
niére—over a cheap hatter’s —opposite 
the Conservatoire de Musique. 

On the first night he was awoke by 
a terrible invasion— such malodorous 
swarms of all sizes, from a tiny brown 
speck to a full-grown lentil, that they 
darkened his bed; and he slept on the 
tiled floor, after making an island of him- 
self by pouring cold water all round him 
as a kind of moat ; and so he slept fora 
week of nights, until he had managed to 
poison off most of these invaders with 
poudre insecticide . . . ‘‘mort aux pu- 
naises !” 

In the daytime he first of all went for 
a swim at the Passy baths—an immense 


joy, full of the ghosts of bygone times; 
then he would spend the rest of his day 
revisiting old haunts — often sitting on 
the edge of the stone fountain in the 
rond-point of the avenue du Prince Im- 
périal, or de | Imperatrice, or whatever it 
was—to gaze comfortably at the outside 
of the old school, which was now a pen- 
sionnat de demoiselles: soon to be pulled 
down and make room for a new house 
altogether. He did not attempt to invade 
these precincts of maiden innocence; but 
gazed and gazed, and remembered and 
realized and dreamt: it all gave him un 
speakable excitement, and a strange ten- 
der wistful melancholy delight for which 
there is no name. Je connais¢a! Lalso, 
ghostlike, have paced round the haunts 
of my childhood, 
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When the joy of this faded, as it 
always must when indulged in too freely, 
he amused himself by sitting in his bed- 
room and painting Leah's portrait, en- 
larged and in oils; partly from the very 
vivid image he had preserved of her in 
his mind, partly from the stolen photo- 
graph. At first he got it very like; then 
he lost all the likeness and could not re- 
cover it; and he worked and worked till 
he got stupid over it, and his mental 
image faded quite away. 

But for a time this minute examination 
of the photograph (through a powerful 
lens he bought on purpose), and this del v- 
ing search into his own deep conscious- 
ness of her, into his keen remembrance 
of every detail of feature and color and 
shade of expression, made him realize and 
idealize and foresee what the face might 
be some day—and what its owner might 
become, 

Anda horror of his life in London came 
over him like a revelation—a blast—a hor- 
rible surprise! Mere sin is ugly when 
it’s no more; and so beastly to remember, 
unless the sinner be thoroughly acclima- 
tized; and Barty was only twenty-two, 
and hated deceit and cruelty in any form. 
Oh, poor, weak, frail fellow - sinner— 
whether Vivien or Guinevere! How 
sadly unjust that loathing and satiety and 
harsh male contempt should kill man’s 
ruth and pity for thee, that wast so kind 
to man! what a hellish after-math! 

Poor Barty hadn't the ghost of a notion 
how to sét to work about becoming a 
painter, and didn’t know a soul in Paris 
he cared to go and consult, although there 
were many people he might have discoy- 
ered whom he had known: old school- 
fellows, and friends of the Archibald 
Rohans—who would have been only too 
glad. 

So he took to wandering listlessly 
about, lunching and dining at cheap sub- 
urban restaurants, taking long’ walks, 
sitting on benches, leaning over parapets, 
and longing to tell people who he was, 
his age, how little money he’d got, what 
lots of friends he had in England, what 
a nice little English girl he knew, whose 
portrait he didn’t know how to paint—any 
idiotic nonsense that came into his head, 
so at least he might talk about something 
or somebody that interested him. 

There is no city like Paris, no crowd like 
a Parisian crowd, to make you feel your 
solitude if you are alone in its midst! 
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At night he read French novels in bed 
and drank eau sucrée and smoked til! |, 
was sleepy; then he cunningly put o 
his light, and lit it again in a quarter 
an hour or so, and exploded what ) 
mained of the invading hordes as tli 
came crawling down the wall from abov 
Their numbers were reduced at las 
they were disappearing. Then he )» 
out his candle for good, and went to 
sleep happy—having at least scored for 
once in the twenty-four hours. Mort aux 
punaises! 

Twice he went to the Opéra Comiqui 
and saw Richard Coeur de Lion and Le 
Pré aux Cleres from the gallery, and 
was disappointed, and couldn't understand 
why he shouldn't sing as well as that 
he thought he could sing much better, 
poor fellow! he had a delightful voice 
and charm, and the sense of tune and 
rhythm, and could please quite wonde: 
fully—but he had no technical knowledge 
whatever, and couldn't be depended upon 
to sing a song twice the same! He trust- 
ed to the inspiration of the moment—like 
an amateur. 

Of course he had to be very econom 
ical, even about candle ends, and almost 
liked such economy for a change; but he 
got sick of his loneliness, beyond expres- 
sion—le was a fish out of water. 

Then he took it into his head to go and 
copy a picture at the Louvre—an old 
master; in this he felt he could not go 
wrong. He obtained tlie necessary per 
mission, bought a canvas six feet high, 
and sat himself before a picture by Nico 
las Poussin, I think: a group of angelic 
women carrying another woman through 
the air up to heaven. 

They were not very much to his taste, 
but more so than any others. His chief 
notion about women in pictures was tliat 
they should be very beautiful—since they 
cannot make themselves agreeable in any 
other way; and they are not always so 
in the works of the great masters. At 
least, he thought not. These are matters 
of taste, of course. 

He had no notion of how to divide his 
canvas inte squares—a device by which 
one makes it easier to get the copy into 
proper proportion, it seems. He began 
by sketching the head of the principal 
woman roughly in the middle of his 
canvas, and then he wanted to begin 
painting it at once—he was so impatient. 

Students, female students especially, 
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came and interested themselves in his 
work, and some rapins asked him ques- 
tions, and tried to help him and give him 
tips. But the more they told him, the 
more helpless and hopeless he grew. He 
soon felt conscious he was becoming 
quite a funny man again—a centre of 
interest—in a new line; but it gave him 
no pleasure whatever. 

After a week of this mistaken drudg- 
ery he sat despondent one afternoon on 
a bench in the Champs Elysées and 
watched the gay people, and thought 
himself very down on his luck; he was 
tired and hot and miserable—it was the 
beginning of July. If he had known 
how, he would almost have shed tears. 
His loneliness was not to be borne, and 
his longing to feel once more the north 
had become a chronic ache. 

A tall, thin, shabby man came and sat 
by his side, and made himself a cigarette, 
and hummed a tune—a well-known quar- 
tier-latin song—about *‘ Mon Aldegonde, 


ma blonde,” and ‘‘Ma Rodogune, ma 


brune.”’ 

Barty just glanced at this jovial person 
and found he didn’t look jovial at all, but 
rather sad and seedy and out at elbows— 
by no means of the kind that the fair Al- 
degonde or her dark sister would have 


much to say to. 

Also that he wore very strong spec- 
tacles, and that his brown eyes, when 
turned Barty’s way, vibrated with a 
quick tremulous motjon and sideways, as 
if they had the 

Much moved and excited, Barty got up 
and put out his hand to the stranger, and 
said: 

‘** Bonjour, Monsieur Bonzig! comment 
allez-vous ?” 

Bonzig opened his eyes at this well- 
dressed Briton (for Barty had clothes to 
last him a French lifetime). 

‘** Pardonnez- moi, monsieur—mais je 
n'ai pas lhonneur de vous remettre!” 

** Je m’appelle Josselin—de chez Bros- 
sard !”’ 

‘Ah! Mon Dieu, mon cher, mon trés- 
cher!” said Bonzig, and got up and seized 
Barty’s both hands—and all but hugged 
him. 

‘*Mais quel bonheur de vous revoir! 
Je pense & vous si souvent, et & Ouittebe! 
comme vous étes changé—et quel beau 
garcon vous étes! qui vous aurait re- 
connu! Dieu de Dieu—c’est un réve! 
Je n’en reviens pas!” etc., etc. ... 
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And they walked off together, and to 
the other each an epitome of his histo, 
since they parted; and dined together 
cheaply, and spent a happy evening wal 
ing up and down the boulevards, ani 
smoking many cigarettes—from 1) 
Madeleine to the Porte St.-Martin and 
back—again and again. 

* Non, .mon cher Josselin,” said Bon 
zig, in answer to a question of Barty’s 
‘**non, I have not yet seen the sea. .; it 
will come in time. But at least I am no 
longer a damned usher (un sacré pion 
d'études); I am an artist—un peintre de 
marines—at last! It is a happy exist 
ence. I fear my talent is not very im 
posing, but my perseverance is excep 
tional, and I am only forty-five. Any 
how, I am able to support myself—not in 
splendor, certainly; but my wants are 
few and my health is perfect. I will put 
you up to many things, my dear boy... . 
We will storm the citadel of fame to 
gether. ...” 

Bonzig had a garret somewhere, and 
painted in the studio of a friend, not far 
from Barty’s lodging. This friend, one 
Lirieux, was a very clever young man, 
a genius, according to Bonzig. He drew 
illustrations on wood with surprising 
quickness and facility and verve, aud 
painted little oil- pictures of sporting 
life—a garde champétre in a wood with 
his dog, or with his dog on a dusty road, 
or crossing a stream, or getting over a 
stile, and so forth. The dog was never 
left out; and these things he would sell 
for twenty, thirty, even fifty franes. He 
painted very quick and very well. He 
was also a capital good fellow, industri- 
ous and cultivated and refined, and full 
of self-respect. 

Next to his studio he had a small bed 
room which he shared with a younger 
brother, who had just got a small gov- 
ernment appointment that kept him at 
work all day, in some ministére. In this 
studio Bonzig painted his marines—still 
helping himself from La France Mari- 
time, as he used to do at Brossard’s. 

He was good at masts and cordage 
against an evening sky—‘‘ l’heure ou le 
jaune de Naples rentre dans la nature,” 
as he called it. He was also excellent at 
foam, and far-off breakers, and sea-gulls, 
but very bad at the human figure 
sailors and fishermen and their wives. 
Sometimes Lirieux would put one in for 
him with a few dabs. 
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As soon as Bonzig had finished a pic- 

ive, which didn’t take very long, he 

ried it round, still wet, to the small 
ealers, bearing it very carefully aloft, so 
s not to smudge it. Sometimes (if there 
ere a sailor by Lirieux) le would get 
ve or even ten franes for it; and then it 
vas *‘Mon Aldegonde” with him all the 
rest of the day; for success always took 
the form, in his case, of nasally hum- 
ming that amorous refrain. 

But it very often happened that he was 
dumb, poor fellow—no supper, no song! 

Lirieux conceived such a liking for 
Barty that he insisted on taking him into 
his studio as a pupil-assistant, and setting 
him to draw things under his own eye; 
and Barty would fill Bonzig’s French sea 
pieces with Whitby fishermen, and Bon- 
zig got to sing ‘‘Mor Aldegonde” much 
oftener than before. 

And chumming with these two de- 
lightful men, Barty grew to 
clean, quiet happiness which more than 
made up for lost past splendors and dis- 
sipations and gay dishonor. He wasn’t 


know a 


even funny; they wouldn't have under- 


stood it. Well-bred Frenchmen don't 
understand English fun—not even in the 
quartier latin, as a general rule. Not 
that it’s too subtle for them; that’s not 
why! 

Thus pleasantly August wore itself 
away, Bonzig and Barty nearly always 
dining together for about a frane apiece, 
including the waiter, and not badly. 
Bonzig knew all the cheap eating-louses 
in Paris, and what each was specially 
renowned for—‘* bonne friture,” ** fricas- 
sée de lapin,” ‘* pommes sautées,” ‘* soupe 
aux choux,” etc., ete. 

Then, after dinner, a long walk and 
talk and cigarettes—or they would look 
in at a eafé chantant, a bal de barriére, 
the gallery of a cheap theatre—then a 
bock outside a café—et bonsoir la com- 
pagnie! 

On September the 1st, Lirieux and his 
brother went to see their people in the 
south, leaving the studio to Bonzig and 
Barty, who made the most of it, though 
greatly missing the genial young painter, 
both as a companion and a master and 
guide. 

One beautiful morning Bonzig called 
for Barty at his cremerie, and proposed 
they should go by train to some village 
near Paris and spend a happy day in the 
country, lunching on bread and wine and 
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sugar at some little road-side inn. 
made a great deal of this lunch. 
evidently preoccupied him. 

Barty was only too delighted. They 
went on the imperiale of the Versailles 
train and got out at Ville d’Avray, and 
found the kind of little pothouse they 
wanted. And Barty had to admit that 
no better lunch for the price could be 
than ** blue wine” sweetened with 
sugar, and a hunch of bread sopped in it. 

Then they had a long walk in pretty 
woods and meadows, sketching by the 
way, chatting to laborers and _ soldiers 
and farm- people, smoking endless ciga- 
rettes of caporal; and finally they got back 
to Paris the way they came—so hungry 
that Barty proposed they should treat 
themselves for once to a ‘* prix-fixe” din- 
ner at Carmagnol’s, in the passage Choi- 
seul, where they gave you hors-d'ceu- 
vre, potage, three courses and dessert 
and a bottle of wine, for two franes fifty 

and everything scrupulously clean. 

So to the passage Choiseul they went; 
but just on the threshold of the famous 
restaurant (which filled the entire arcade 
with its appetizing exhalations) Bonzig 
suddenly remembered, to his great regret, 
that close by there lived a young married 
couple of the name of Lousteau, who were 
great friends of his, and who expected 
him to dine with them at least once a 
week. 

“T haven't been near them for a 
fortnight, mon cher—and it is just their 
dinner hour. I'm afraid I must really 
just run in and eat an aile de poulet 
and a péche au vin with them, and 
give them of my news, or they will be 
mortally offended. Tl back with 
you just when you are ‘ entre la poire et 
le fromage’ and he 
bolted. 

Barty went in and selected his menu ; 
and waiting for his hors-d’ceuvre, he 
just peeped out of the door and looked 
up and down the arcade, which was al- 
ways festive and lively at that hour. 

To his great surprise he saw Bonzig 
leisurely flaning about with his ciga- 
rette in his mouth, his hands in his pock- 
ets, his long spectacled nose in the air— 
gazing at the shop windows. Suddenly 
the good man dived into a baker's shop, 
and came out again in half a minute with 
a large brown roll, and began to munch 
it—still gazing at the shop windows, and 
apparently quite content. 
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Barty rushed after and caught hold of 
him, and breathlessly heaped bitter re- 
proaches on him for his base and un- 
friendly want of confidence — snatched 
his roll and threw it away, dragged him 
by main into Carmagnol’s, and 
made him order the dinner he preferred 
and sit opposite. 

‘*Ma foi, mon cher!” said Bonzig—‘‘I 
own to you that Iam almost at the end 
of my resources for the moment—and 
also that the prospect of a good dinner in 
your amiable company is the reverse of 
disagreeable to me. I thank you in ad- 
vance, with all my heart!” 

‘* My dear M’sieur Bonzig,” says Barty, 
‘* you will wound me deeply if you don’t 
look on me like a brother, as I do you; I 
can’t tell you how deeply you have wound- 
ed me already! Give me your word of 
houor that you will share ma mangeaille 
with me till I haven't a sou left!” 

And so they made it up, and had a cap- 
ital dinner and a capital evening, and 
Barty insisted that in future they should 
always mess together at his expense till 
better days—and they did. 

But Barty found that his own money 
Was just giving out, and wrote to his 
bankers in London for more. Somehow 
it didn’t arrive for nearly a week; and 
they knew at last what it was to dine for 
five sous each (2$d.)—with loss of appe- 
tite just before the meal instead of after. 

Of course Barty might very well have 
pawned his watch or his searf-pin; but 
whatever trinkets he possessed had been 
given him by his beloved Lady Archi- 
bald—everything pawnable he had in the 
world, even his guitar! And he could 
not bear the idea of taking them to the 
**Mont de Piété.” 

So he was well pleased one Sunday 
morning when his remittance arrived, 
and he went in search of his friend, that 
they might compensate themselves for a 
week's abstinence by a famous déjeuner. 
But Bonzig was not to be found; and 
Barty spent that day alone, and gorged 
in solitude and guzzled in silence—moult 
tristement, a l’anglaise. 

He was aroused from his first sleep 
that night by the irruption of Bonzig in 
a tremendous state of excitement. It 
seems that a certain Baron (whose name 
I've forgotten), and whose little son the 
ex-usher had once coached in early Latin 
and Greek, had written, begging him to 
call and see him at his chateau near Me- 
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lun; that Bonzig had walked there t)) «| 
very day—thirty miles; and found the 
Baron was leaving next morning for a 
villa he near Etretat, and 
wished him to join him there the day 
after, and stay with him for a couple 
months—to coach his son in more classics 
for a couple of hours in the forenoon. 

3onzig was to dispose of the rest of lis 
time as he liked, except that he was com 
missioned to paint six *‘ marines” for the 
baronial dining-room ; and the Baron had 
most considerately given him 400 frances 
in advance! 

** So, then, to-morrow afternoon at six. 
my dear Josselin, you dine with me, for 
once—not in the passage Choiseul this 
time, good as it is there! But at Babet’s, 
en plein Palais Royal! un jour de sépa 
ration, vous comprenez! the dinner will 
be good, I promise you: a calf’s head A la 
vinaigrette—they are famous for that, at 
Babet’s—and for their Pauillae and their 
St’:.-Estéphe; at least I'm told so! nous en 
ferons l’expérience now I bid 
you good-night, as I have to be up before 
the day—so many things to buy and set 
tle and arrange—first of all to procure 
myself a *‘ maillot’ and a ‘ peignoir,’ and 
shoes for the beach! I know where to 
get these things much cheaper than at 
the sea-side. Oh! la mer, lamer! Enfin 
je vais piquer ma téte [take my header 
la dedans—et pas plus tard qwapres 
demain soir.... A demain, trés-cler 
camarade—six heures—chez Babet!” 

And, delirious with joyful anticipations, 
the good Bonzig ran away—all but * pi- 
quant sa téte ’ down the narrow staircase, 
and whistling ‘‘Mon Aldegonde” at the 
very top of his whistle; and even outside 
he shouted : 


possessed 


“ Ouile—mé—sekile rd, 
sekile ro, 
sekile rO... 
Ouile—mé—sekile rd 
Tat brinn my laddé 6me!” 

He had to be silenced by a sergent de 
ville. 

And next day they dined at Babet’s, 
and Bonzig was so happy he had to beg 
pardon for jiis want of feeling at seem 
ing so exuberant ‘‘ un jour de séparation ! 
mais venez aussi, Josselin— nous pique 
rons nos tétes ensemble, et nagerons de 
conserve... .” 

But Barty could not afford this little 
outing, and he was very sad—with a 
sadness that not all the Pauillae and Ste.- 





‘* DEMI-TASSE—VOILA, M’SIEUR.” 


Estéphe in M. Babet’s cellars could have 
dispelled. 

He made his friend a present of a 
beautiful pair of razors—English razors, 
which he no longer needed, since he no 
longer meant to shave—‘‘en signe de 
mon deuil!”’ as he said. They had been 
the gift of Lord Archibald in happier 
days. Alas! he had forgotten to give his 
uncle Archie the traditional halfpenny, 
but he took good care to extract a sou 
from le Grand Bonzig! 

So ended this little episode in Barty’s 
life. He never saw: Bonzig again, nor 
heard from him, and of him only once 
more. That sou was wasted. 


It was at Blankenberghe, on the coast 
of Belgium, that he at last had news of 
him—a year later—at the café on the 
plage, and in such an odd and unexpect- 
ed manner that I can’t help telling how 
it happened. 

One afternoon a corner of the big 
coffee-room was being arranged for pri- 
vate theatricals, in which Barty was to 
perform the part of a waiter. He had 
just borrowed the real waiter’s jacket and 
apron, and was dusting the little tables 
for the amusement of Mlle. Solange, the 
dame de comptoir, and of the waiter, 
Prosper, who had on Barty’s own shoot- 
ing-jacket. 
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Suddenly an old gentleman came in 
and beckoned to Barty and ordered a 
demi-tasse and petit verre. There were 
no other customers at that hour. 

Mlle. Solange was horrified; but Barty 
insisted on waiting on the old gentleman 
in person, and hetped him to his coffee 
and pousse-café with all the humorous 
grace I can so well imagine, and handed 
him the Indépendance Belge, and went 
back to superiutend the arrangements for 
the coming play. 

Presently the old gentleman looked up 
from his paper and became interested, 
and soon he grew uneasy, and finally he 
rose and went up to Barty and bowed, 
and said (in French, of course): 

‘**Monsieur, I have made a very stupid 
mistake. I am nearsighted, and that 
must be my apology. Besides, you have 
revenged yourself ‘avee tant d’esprit’ 
that will not bear me rancune! 
May I ask you to accept my card, with 
my sincere excuses... .”’ 

And lo! it was Bonzig’s famous Baron! 
Barty immediately inquired after his lost 
friend. 

‘*Bonzig? Ah, monsieur—what a ter- 
rible tragedy! Poor Bonzig, the best of 
men—he came to me at Etretat. I in- 


you 


vited him there from sheer friendship! 


He was drowned the very evening he ar- 
rived. 

‘* He went and bathed after sunset—on 

his own responsibility and without men- 
tioning itto any one. How it happened I 
don’t know—nobody knows. He was a 
good swimmer, I believe, but very blind 
without his glasses. He undressed be- 
hind a rock on the shore, which ‘is 
against the regulations. His body was 
not found till two days after, three 
leagues down the coast. 
_ ‘** He had an aged mother, who came to 
Etretat. It was harrowing! They were 
people who. had seen better days,” etc., 
etc., ete. 

And so no more of le Grand Bonzig. 

Nor did Barty ever again meet Lirieux, 
in whose existence a change had also 
been wrought by fortune; but whether 
for good or evil I can’t say. He was 
taken to Italy and Greece by a wealtliy 
relative. What happened to him there— 
whether he ever came back, or succeed- 
ed or failed — Barty never heard! He 
dropped out of Barty’s life as completely 
as if he had been drowned like his old 
friend. 
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These episodes, like many others past 
and to come in this biography, had 
no particular influence on Barty Joss 
lin’s career, and no reference to them is 
to be found in anything he has ever 
written. My only reason for telling 
them is that I found them so interestin 
when he told me, and so characteristic of 
himself. He was ‘* bon raconteur.” [’m 
afraid I'm not, and that I've lugged these 
good people in by the hair of the head; 
but I'm doing my best. ‘‘ La plus belle 
fille au monde ne peut donner que ce 
qu'elle a!” 

I look to my editor to edit me—and to 
my illustrator to pull me through. 


That autumn (1856) my father went to 
France for six weeks, on business. My 
sister Ida went with the Gibsons to Rams 
gate, and I remained in London with my 
mother. I did my best to replace my 
father in Barge Yard, and when he came 
back he was so pleased with me (and | 
think with himself also) that he gave me 
twenty pounds, and said, ‘* Go to Paris for 
a week, Bob, and see Barty, and give him 
this, with my love.” 

And ‘‘ this” was another twenty-pound 
note. He had never given me such a 
sum in my life—not a quarter of it ; and 
‘*this” was the first time he had ever 
tipped Barty. 

Things were beginning at last to go 
well with him. He had arranged to sell 
the vintages of Bordeaux and Cham 
pagne, as well as those of Burgundy; and 
was dreaming of those of Germany and 
Portugal and Spain. Fortune was be 
ginning to smile on Barge Yard, and ours 
was to beeome the largest wine business 
in the world—comme tout un 
scait. 

I started for Paris that very night, and 
knocked at Barty’s bedroom door by six 
next morning; it was hardly daylight 
a morning to be remembered; and what 
a breakfasting at Babet’s, after a rather 
cold swim in the Passy school of natation, 
and a walk all round the outside of the 
school that was once ours! 

3arty looked very well, but very thin, 
and his small sprouting beard and mus 
tache had quite altered the character of 
his face. [shall distress my lady readers 
if I tell them the alteration was not an 
improvement; so I won't. 

What a happy week that was to me | 
leave to the reader’s imagination. We 
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took a large double-bedded room at thie 
Hotel de Lille et d’Albion in case we 
eht want to smoke and talk all night; 
did, I think, and had our coffee 
ought up to us in the morning. 

[ will not attempt to describe the sen- 
sations of a young man going back to his 
beloved Paris ‘‘after five years.” Tout ¢a, 
cest de histoire ancienne. And Barty 
and Paris together—that is not for such 
a pen as mine, 

I showed him a new photograph of 
Leah Gibson—a very large one and an 
excellent. He gazed at it a long time 
with his magnifying-glass and without, 
all his keen perceptions on the alert; and 
I watched his face narrowly. 

‘*My eyes! She 7s a beautiful young 
woman, and no mistake!” he said, with a 
sigh. ‘* You mustn't let her slip through 
your fingers, Bob!” 

‘*How about that toss?” said I, and 
laughed. 

“Oh, I resign my claim; she’s not for 
the likes o’ me. You're going to be a 
great capitalist—a citizen of credit and 
renown. I’m Mr. Nobody, of nowhere. 
Go in and win, my boy; you have my best 
wishes. If I ean scrape together enough 
money to buy myself a white waistcoat 
and a decent coat, I'll be your best man; 
or some left-off things of yours might do 
—we're about of a size, aren't we? You've 
become trés bel homme, Bob—plutot bel 
homme que joli garcon, hein? That's 
what women are fond of: English women 
especially. I’m nowhere now, without 
my uniform and the rest. Is it still 
Skinner who builds for you? Good old 
Skinner! Mes compliments!” 

This simple little speech took a hidden 
weight off my mind and left me very 
happy. I confided frankly to the good 
Barty that no Sally in any alley had 
ever been more warmly adored by any 
industrious young London apprentice 
than was Leah Gibson by me! 

“Ca y est, alors! Je te félicite d’avance 
et je garde mes larmes pour quand tu 
seras parti. Allons diner chez Babet: 
j'ai soif de boire a ton bonheur!” 

Before I left we met an English artist 
he had known at the British Museum— 
an excellent fellow, one Walters, who 
took him under his wing, and was the 
means of his entering the atelier Trop- 
long in the rue des Belges as an art stu- 
dent. And thus Barty began his art 
studies in a proper and legitimate way. 
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It was characteristic of him that this 
should never have occurred to him be 
fore. 

So when I parted with the dear fellow 
things were looking a little brighter for 
him too. 

All through the winter he worked very 
hard—the first te come, the last to go; 
and enjoyed his studio life thoroughly. 

Such readers as I am likely to have 
will not require to be told what the inte- 
rior of a French atelier of the kind is 
like, nor its domestic economy; nor will 
I attempt to describe all the fun and the 
frolic, although I heard it all from Barty 
in after-years, and very good it was. I 
almost felt I'd studied there myself! He 
was a prime favorite—‘‘le Beau Josse- 
lin,” as he was called, 

He made very rapid progress, and had 
already begun to work in colors by the 
spring. He made many friends, but led 
a quiet, industrious life, unrelieved (as far 
as I know) by any of those light episodes 
one associates with student life in Paris. 
His principal amusements through the 
long winter evenings were the café and 
the brasserie, mild écarté, a game at bill- 
iards or dominoes, and long talks about 
art and literature with the usual unkempt 
young geniuses of the place and time— 
French, English, American. 

Then he suddenly took it iato his head 
to go to Antwerp; I don’t know who in- 
fluenced him in this direction, but I ar- 
ranged to meet him there at the end of 
April—and we spent a delightful week 
together, staying at the ‘‘Grand Labou- 
reur” in the Place de Meer. The town 
was still surrounded by the old walls and 
the moat, and of a picturesqueness that 
seemed as if it would never pall. 

Twice or three times that week British 
tourists and travellers landed at the 
quai by the Place Verte from The Baron 
Osy-—-and this landing was Barty’s de- 
light. 

The sight of fair, fresh English girls, 
with huge crinolines, and their hair done 
up in chenille nets, made him long for 
England again, and the sound of their 
voices went nigh to weakening his re- 
solve. But he stood firm to the last, and 
saw me off by The Baron. I felt a 
strange ‘‘serrement de coeur” as I left 
him standing there, so firm, as if he had 
been put ‘‘au piquet” by M. Dumollard! 
and so thin and tall and slender—and his 
boyish face so grave. Good heavens! 
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how much alone he seemed, who was so 
little built to live alone! 

It is really not too much to say that I 
would have given up to him everything 
I possessed in the world—every blessed 
thing! except Leah—and Leah was not 
mine to give! 

Now and again Barty’s face would 
take on a look so ineffably, pathetically, 
angelically simple and childlike that it 
moved one to the very depths, and made 
one feel like father and mother to him in 
one! It was the true revelation of his in- 
nermost soul, which in many ways re- 
mained that of a child even in his middle 
age and till he died. All his life he never 
quite put away childish things! 

I really believe that in bygone ages he 
would have moved the world with that 
look, and been another Peter the Hermit! 

He became a pupil at the academy 
under De Keyser and Van Lerius, and 
worked harder than ever. 

He took a room nearly all window on 
a second floor in the Marché aux ufs, 
just under the shadow of the gigantic 
spire which rings a fragment of melody 
every seven minutes and a half—and the 
whole tune at midnight, fortissimo. 

He laid in a stock of cigars at less 
than a centime apiece, and dried them in 
the sun; they left as he smoked them a 
firm white ash two inches long; and he 
grew so fond of them that he cared to 
smoke nothing else. 

He rose before the dawn, and went for 
aswim more than a mile away—got to the 
academy at six—worked till eight—break- 
fasted on a little roll called a pistolet, and 
a cup of coffee; then the academy again 
from nine till twelve—when dinner, the 
cheapest he had ever known, but not the 
worst. Then work again all the after- 
noon, copying old masters at the Gallery. 
Then a cheap supper, a long walk along 
the quais or ramparts or outside—a game 
of dominoes, and a glass or two of ‘‘ Ma- 
lines ” or ‘‘ Louvain ”’—then bed, without 
invading hordes—the Flemish are as 
clean as the Dutch; and there he would 
soon smoke and read himself to sleep in 
spite of chimes—which lull you, when 
ones you get ‘‘ achimatized,” as he called 
it, meaning of course to be funny: a 
villanous kind of fun—caught, I fear, in 
Barge Yard, Bucklersbury. It used to 
rain puns in the City—especially in the 
Stock Exchange, which is close to Barge 
Yard. 
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It was a happy life, and he grew to like 
it better than any life he had led yet; 
besides, he improved rapidly, as his facili- 
ty was great—for painting as for every- 
thing he tried his hand at. 

He also had a very agreeable social 
existence. 

One morning at the academy, two or 
three days after his arrival, he was ac- 
costed by a fellow-student—one Tescheles 
—who introduced himself as an old pu- 
pil of Troplong’s in the rue des Belges. 
They had a long chat in French about the 
old Paris studio. Among other things, 
Tescheles asked if there were still any 
English there. 

‘**Oui”— says Barty — ‘un nommé 
Valtéres”.... 

Barty pronounced this name as if it 
were French; and noticed that Tescheles 
smiled, exclaiming, 

‘*Parbleu, ce bon Valtéres—je l’con- 
nais bien !” 

Next day Tescheles came up to an Eng- 
lish student called Fox and said, 

‘* Well, old stick-in-the-mud, how are 
you getting on?” 

‘““Why, you don’t mean to say you're 
an Englishman?” says Barty to Tescheles. 

‘*Good heavens! you don’t mean to 
say you are! fancy your calling poor old 
Walters Valtéres /” 

And after that they became very in- 
timate, and that was a good thing for 
Barty. 

The polyglot Tescheles was of a famous 
musical family, of mixed German and 
Russian origin, naturalized in England 
and domiciled in France —a true cos- 
mopolite and a wonderful linguist, be- 
sides being also a cultivated musician 
and excellent painter; and all the musi- 
cians, famous or otherwise, that passed 
through Antwerp made his rooms a fa- 
vorite resort and house of call. And 
Barty was introduced into a world as 
delightful to him as it was new—and to 
music that ravished his soul with a novel 
enchantment: Chopin, Liszt, Wagner, 
Schumann—and he found that Schubert 
had written a few other songs besides the 
famous ‘‘ Serenade”! 

One evening he was even asked if he 
could make music himself, and actually 
volunteered to sing—and sang that fa- 
mous ballad of Balfe’s which seems des- 
tined to become immortal in this country 
—‘* When other lips”. . . alias, ‘‘ Then 
you'll remember me!” 
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Strange to say, it was absolutely new 
to this high musical circle, but they 
went quite mad over it; and the beau- 
tiful melody got naturalized from that 
moment in Belgium and beyond, and 
Barty was proclaimed the primo tenore of 
Antwerp—although he was only a bary- 
tone! 

A fortnight after this Barty heard 
‘When other lips” played by the 
‘*Guides” band in the park at Brussels. 
Its first appearance out of England—and 
all through him. 

Then he belonged to the Antwerp 
‘Cercle Artistique,”’ where he made 
many friends and was very popular, as I 
can well imagine. 

Thus he was happier than he had ever 
been in his life; but for one thing that 
plagued him now and again: his oft-re- 
curring desire to be conscious once more 
of the north, which he had not felt for 
four or five years. 

The want of this sensation at certain 
periods—especially at night—would send 
a chill thrill of desolation through him 
like a wave; a wild panic, a quick agony, 
as though the true meaning of absolute 
loneliness were suddenly realized by a 
lightning flash of insight, and it were to 
last for ever and ever. 

This would pass away in a second or 
two, but left a haunting recollection be- 
hind for many hours. And then all was 
again sunshine, and the world was made 
of many friends—and solitude was im- 
possible evermore. 

One memorable morning this happi- 
ness received a check and a great horror 
befell him. It was towards the end of 
summer-—just before the vacation. 

With a dozen others, he was painting 
the head of an old man from the life, 
when he became quite suddenly conscious 
of something strange in his sight. First 
he shut his left eye and saw with his 
right quite perfectly; then he shut the 
right, and lo! whatever he looked at with 
the left dwindled to a vanishing point 
and became invisible. No rubbing or 
bathing of his eye would alter the terri- 
ble fact, and he knew what great fear 
really means, for the first time. 

Much kind concern was expressed, and 
Van Lerius told him to go at once to a 
Monsieur Noiret, a professor at the Cath- 
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olic University of Louvain, who had at. 
tended him for the eyes, and had the 
reputation of being the first oculist 
Belgium. 

Barty wrote immediately and an ap. 
pointment was made, and in three days 
he saw the great man, half professor. 
half priest, who took him into a dark 
chamber lighted by a lamp and dilated 
his pupil with atropine and looked into 
his eye with the newly discovered ‘ oph- 
thalmoscope.” 

Professor Noiret told him it was merely 
a congestion of the retina—for which no 
cause could be assigned; and that he 
would be cured in less than a month, 
That he was to have a seton let into the 
back of his neck, dry-cup himself on thie 
chest and thighs night and morning, and 
take a preparation of mercury three times 
aday. Also that he must go to the sea 
side immediately—and he recommended 
Ostend. 

Barty told him that he was an impecu 
nious art student, and that Ostend was a 
very expensive place. 

Noiret considerately recommended 
Blankenberghe, which was cheap; asked 
for and took his full fee, and said, with a 
courtly priestly bow: 

‘*Tf you are not cured, come back in a 
month. Au revoir !” 

So poor Barty had the seton put in by 
a kind of barber - surgeon, and was told 
how to dress it night and morning; got 
his medicines and his dry-cupping appa- 
ratus, and went off to Blankenbergliec 
quite hopeful. 

And there things happened to him 
which I really think are worth telling; 
in the first place, because, even if they did 
not concern Barty Josselin, they should 
be amusing for their own sake—that is 
if I could only tell them as he told me 
afterwards; and I will do my best! 

And then he was nearing the end of 
the time when he was tc remain as other 
mortals are. His new life was soon to 
open, the great change to which we owe 
the Barty Josselin who has changed tlie 
world for us! 

Besides, this is a biography—not a 
novel—not literature! So what does it 
matter how it’s written, so long as it’s al! 
true! 

[T0 BE CONTINUED, | 








A CENTURY’S STRUGGLE FOR THE FRANCHISE IN AMERICA, 


BY PROFESSOR FRANCIS N. THORPE. 


MIVWHE evolution of American politics is 
| from a basis of things to a basis of 
persons. We began our government on 
the basis of property, but time discloses 
that man is the chief corner-stone. Ev- 
idences of the transition are presented 
sometimes unexpectedly, as in the objec- 
tion to an income tax: ‘‘If this be a gov- 
ernment of men, taxes must be levied on 
men, and not on property. When all 
men are taxed according to fixed and 
equitable rules, whatever may be the 
amount of the burden imposed on each 
individual, the government rests on men, 
not on things.” 

The American system rests fundamen- 
tally on the franchise. All our constitu- 
tions and laws are devices to enfranchise 
the man as an individual, and as a per- 
son having communal relations in a civil 
corporation—the town, the county, the 
commonwealth, or the nation. 

It is not unnatural that the chief strug- 
cle in America has been,and continues to 
be, the struggle for the franchise. In a 
democracy every human interest is event- 
ually valued as a political force. De- 
mocracy exposes the individual. It rests 
the whole case of civilization upon his in- 
tegrity. Thus it follows that crafty men 
may substitute a political device for integ- 
rity, and witless men may confuse integ- 
rity with the device. A democracy is at 
the merey of ideas. If the conduit for 
their currency is easy and open, there is 
not likely to be an upheaval of the state. 
The offices in commonwealth, in city, 
in shire, and in national government are 
safety-valves in our democracy. A talk- 
ing Congress is less destructive than a 
muzzled populace. Even French revolu- 
tions collapse when all Paris talks free- 
ly. The secret of government is to en- 
franchise ideas. Men never talk and fight 
at the same time. 

In theory there will always be two po- 
litical parties in a democracy. One will 
construct its machinery from the landless 
and those without property. It will pre- 
scribe wealth for those who can take it 
from its present possessors. A new order 
is easier than the old.. Indeed, is it not 
easier at any time of difficulty to begin 
anew than sedulously to carry through 
the originai plan? This is the party of 


the future; the party by amendment; the 
party for change. It finds the world 
weary of the old reformers, who left the 
rich and the poor, to find the poor and the 
rich. It finds thought outrunning per- 
formance; its philosophy is the philos- 
ophy of discontent. It knows that the 
promise of pleasure, of wealth, of power, 
is a more virtuous incentive than present 
pain, present poverty, or present weak- 
ness. It will be destructive of existing in- 
stitutions, rather than constructive of the 
institutions of to-morrow. It lives in the 
future, but is forced to collect taxes to-day. 
Could it free its disciples from these pres- 
ent burdens, there would be but one party 
in the world. It is founded on persons. 

The other party has a long memory. 
It prefers the ease of conserving to the 
labor of destroying. Men pass away; 
things remain longer; ideas only are im- 
mortal. It therefore builds on ideas, and 
attempts to anchor things to them. The 
present is the true time. What has been, 
will be, therefore the passing populace 
may pass on. Think for them, furnish 
them labor, protect them, but anchor them 
to real things. Identify their interests 
with the interests of the state. Repair, 
but destroy not. Enfranchise men as 
thinking creatures, as ideas in the flesh. 
Only little ideas can ruin the common- 
wealth. Therefore the great teacher, the 
great school, the great builder, the great 
industry, the great state. To enfranchise 
little minds is to turn into the streets men 
who squeak and gibber. Secure the means 
for practical intelligence before placing 
power in the hands of the multitude. 
Then is the state secure. 

These two parties have made our polit- 
ical history. At the close of the last cen- 
tury the conservative party was in power ; 
at the close of this century the radical 
party is in power. The revolution has 
been from government founded on prop- 
erty to government founded on persons. 

In nature the processes of evolution are 
marked by the emergence of types. It is 
so in the evolution of government, for 
government is a natural process. In the 
closing years of the eighteenth century, 
when the American governments were 
evolved, the two types of political evolu- 
tion were Hamilton and Jefferson. Ham- 
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ilton’s ideas of government rest on two 
propositions—that government is a device 
of checks and balances, created by a few 
thoughtful men, and, under their control, 
supported by many less thoughtful men, 
who are protected by the device, and pros- 
pered in their affairs as a compensation 
for their support; and secondly, that prop- 
erty is the basis of government. The New 
England formulation of the Hamiltonian 
idea is: ‘‘Government shall be one of 
laws, not one of men.” 

Jefferson’s ideas of government rest 
also on two main propositions—that gov- 
ernment is probably a necessary device, 
of which the more you have the worse 
you are off; and that government is 
founded on persons. 

Between Hamilton and Jefferson is 
Franklin, whose concept of government 
is that ‘‘a general government is neces- 
sary for us, and there is no form of gov- 
ernment but may be a blessing to the 
people if well administered.” 

The eighteenth century was the century 
of modern political theories. Their influ- 
ence is seen in the language of all the 
American and French constitutions of 
that time. Voltaire set the pace for 
France, Jefferson for America; and Jef- 
ferson is commonly called, in this coun- 
try, the father of American democracy. 
Hamilton’s and Jefferson’s theories of 
government have been subjected for a 
century to the severe test which, in 
Franklin’s opinion, discloses whether a 
government is a blessing or a curse to its 
people—the test of administration. The 
nineteenth century has been spent in ad- 
ministering the political theories of the 
eighteenth. The process has been one of 
evolution, marked by-the emergence of 
two administrative types—Daniel Web- 
ster and Abraham Lincoln. 

When Webster died, Lincoln was in his 
forty-fourth year. These years were the 
years of Webster's influence and fame. 
His orations had become a part of the 
world’s literature; his eloquence had be- 
come the glory of the nation. Yet no 
trace of Webster’s influence on Lincoln 
exists. The man, the voice, the argument, 
seem never to have become part of Lin- 
coln’s world. Other public men of Lin- 
coln’s and of a later generation have 
made a study of Webster. It is not 
known that Lincoln ever read a line of 
his speeches. The obscure Lincoln was 
as unconscious of Webster as Webster 
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was unconscious of the plain lawyer of 
Sangamon County. 

Had they known each other, it may be 
said, they would have remained strang: rs 
It would have been impossible for them 
to know each other as now the world 
knows each of them. Each was a type 
in the administrative evolution of popu 
lar government. Webster was admired. 
but not loved or profoundly trusted by 
the people. Lincoln trusted the people, 
and therefore the people trusted him. 

Webster’s reply to Hayne, and Lin 
coln’s Gettysburg address, the one the 
longest, the other the shortest, speech of 
its kind in our history, are also the most 
famed. Lincoln’s is lofty in sentiment 
and faultless in form; Webster’s, less per 
fect in form, is equally lofty in senti 
ment, and the sentiment of each, ‘‘ dear 
to every American heart,” is the liberty 
and union of the nation. Of all utter 
ances in America during this century we 
would least willingly let these two utter 
ances die. We cherish them because they 
embody the dominant cause of the cen 
tury in America—‘‘ Whether the new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal,can long endure.” This has been 
the administrative question of American 
democracy in the nineteenth century—a 
question that compelled answer just as 
the century had lost its youth and was 
entering upon its responsible manhood; 
a question which the America of Webster 
asked, and which, ten years later, the 
America of Lincoln answered. 

It is easier to understand that question 
and to appreciate that answer if we fol 
low the evolution of the franchise-during 
those four-and-forty years. The United 
States in 1789, when its Constitution was 
adopted, was a limited democracy. ‘So, 
too, were the commonwealths. The latter 
continued limited democracies for one gen- 
eration; the United States for two. The 
limitation was of the franchise. Jeffer- 
son theorized that a man should vote 
because he is a man. The conserva 
tive party interpreted the franchise as tlie 
privilege -of men who, by long residence, 
if they were not to the manor born, by 
religious belief, and by the possession of 
property could be intrusted with so valu- 
able a privilege. 

In the eighteenth century those who 
questioned the justice of these qualifica 
tions were considered anarchists. Loug 
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residence was necessary to enable the elec- 
tor to understand communal interests. A 
religious qualification was necessary as a 
deterrent of crime. A property qualifi- 
cation was necessary as a safe anchor for 
the state. 

These qualifications limited the elector- 
ate; similar qualifications, more exacting, 
limited candidature. Government was 
controlled and administered by the few. 
It was government of the few, by the 
few, for the many. On the return of 
America to a peace footing, in 1783, a 
counter-revolution began. A _ similar 
counter-revolution followed the second 
war with England, the Mexican, and the 
civil war. These counter-revolutions in- 
volved the franchise. By 1810 the first 
had nearly obliterated the religious quali- 
fication of the right to vote. It did not 
obliterate a quasi-religious test, as a ‘‘ be- 
lief in a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments,” before they could serve on 
juries or be witnesses; or ‘‘a belief in the 
existence of a Supreme Being” before 
they could be eligible to office. These 
qualifications, peculiar to the Southern 
States from 1835 to 1868, awaited the coun- 
ter-revolution that followed the civil war, 
when, save in three, they were abolished. 
Franklin, in a letter to Priestley, written 
from Passy in 1784, spoke of the quasi-re- 
ligious test at that time required by the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania: ‘‘ The evil 
of it is less, as no inhabitant nor officer of 
the government, except members of As- 
sembly, are required to make the declara- 
tion.” 

Jefferson had let loose the idea that 
was to change the state. ‘‘The error 
seems not sufficiently eradicated that the 
operations of the mind, as well as the acts 
of the body, are subject to the coercion of 
the laws. But our rulers can have au- 
thority over such natural rights only as 
we have submitted to them. The rights 
of conscience we never submitted ; we 
could not submit. We are answerable 
for them to our God. The legitimate 
powers of government extend to such 
acts only as are injurious to others. But 
it does me no injury for my neighbor to 
say there are twenty gods or no god. It 
neither picks my pocket nor breaks my 
leg. If it be said his testimony in a 
court of justice cannot be relied on, reject 
it then, and be the stigma on him. Con- 
straint may make him worse by making 
him a hypocrite, but it will never make him 


atruer man. It may fix him obstinate- 
ly in his errors, but will not cure them. 
Reason and free inquiry are the only ef- 
fectual agents against error; the way to 
silence religious disputes is to take no 
notice of them.” The application of 
these liberal ideas has abolished religious 
tests in this country, save in four com- 
monwealths, and their Constitutions were 
made a generation ago. 

By 1820 the struggle for the franchise 
was the chief issue before the coun- 
try. In that year the political reformers 
in Massachusetts, led by Levi Lincoln, 
sought to change the basis of represen- 
tation in the Senate from property to 
persons. Very distinguished were the 
men who in the Convention of that year 
opposed that innovation. Most venerable 
in years and service was John Adams, the 
author of the Constitution which they 
were called to amend. He asserted that 
the great object of government is to make 
property secure, and quoted freely from 
classic history to show that ‘‘ by destroy- 
ing the balance between property and 
numbers, and in consequence, a torrent 
of popular commotion broke in and des- 
olated the republic of Athens.” To 
change the basis of representation in 
Massachusetts would cause a like desola- 
tion. In these opinions Adams was sup- 
ported by Justice Story, but by none so 
ably or successfully as by Webster, who 
spoke at length on ‘‘ property the basis of 
government.” So satisfactory was this 
speech to Webster that a week later he 
incorporated it in his Plymouth oration. 
The world has long been familiar with 
this classic. Its leading passages now 
seem to belong to the political concepts 
of ancient times. ‘‘If the nature of our 
institutions be to found government on 
property, and that it should look to those 
who hold property for its protection, it is 
entirely just that property should have 
its due weight and consideration in po- 
litical arrangements. Life and personal 
liberty are no doubt to be protected by 
law; but property is also to be protected 
by law, and is the fund out of which the 
means for protecting life and liberty are 
usually furnished.” 

Against Adams and Story and Web- 
ster, Levi Lincoln and his political asso- 
ciates spoke in vain. Webster's speech 
was supposed to be unanswerable. The 
answer slowly came, however, from many 
voices—not like his, commanding the ear 
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of the nation, but such as are called ob- 
scure and feeble. For sixteen years these 
voices gathered strength. In 1836 Web- 
ster was paying his respects, as a Senator 
of the United States, to the Legislature 
which had elected him. An amendment 
to the Constitution was under discussion 
as he took his seat by the side of the presi- 
dent of the House. A Democratic mem- 
ber was making a vigorous attack upon 
the idea that property is the basis of gov- 
ernment. Had not Webster forever set- 
tled that controversy in the convention 
of 1820? Before he left the chamber the 
amendment was adopted by a two-thirds 
vote, and was ratified by the people at the 
following November election. 

A year later, in New York, the strug- 
gle for the franchise involved the aboli- 
tion of property qualifications, the short- 
ening of the term of residence to become 
an elector,and the extension of the suf- 
frage to persons of color. Tompkins, 
then just from two terms in the Vice- 
Presidency, was president of the conven- 
tion, and the leader of the party favoring 
the extension. There were Federalists 
and Democrats who opposed the innova- 
tion. Such Federalists as Chancellor 
Kent and Rufus King, members of the 
convention, opposed what was then called 


universal suffrage—a suffrage stripped of 
a property qualification—and they were 
joined by Martin Van Buren, the famous 
lieutenant of the most famous Democrat 
of this century. These agreed that one 
branch of the Legislature should repre- 


sent property; the other, persons. Oppo- 
sition to the extension of the suffrage to 
persons of color was grounded on fear. 
It would endanger the State. Their loyal- 
ty could not be relied on. Rufus King 
pointed out an obstacle in the way of his 
exclusion. The Constitution of the United 
States declares that ‘‘ the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several 
States.”” In Massachusetts, in New Hamp- 
shire, in Vermont, persons of color en- 
joyed the privilege of voting. If a citi- 
zen formerly of one of these States moved 
into New York, became a citizen, and 
obeyed the laws, how could he be excluded 
from the right to vote? The convention 
replied by inserting in the Constitution 
a clause enabling male persons of color, 
qualified by a three years’ residence in the 
State and the possession of property of 
the value of $250, to vote. For a white 
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man no property qualification was re- 
quired, and a residence of but one year 
The race question had permanently ey 
tered American politics. Of course on]y 
free male persons of color were intended 
in this extension of the franchise. [y 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Ver 
mont slavery had been unlawful for near- 
ly half a century. In other Northern 
States it was lawful in 1820. 

Ten years later the struggle for thie 
franchise was a forlorn hope in the Ric)h- 
mond convention. Eighty thousand 
white male inhabitants of Virginia were 
disfranchised by the property qualifica 
tion in the Constitution of 1776. The 
ideas of these non-freeholders were ex- 
pressed in a memorial from the non 
freeholders of Richmond. Chief-Justice 
Marshall presented it, but voted against 
its favorable consideration. Two ex-Pre 
sidents of the United States, James Mad- 
ison and James Monroe, and a future 
President, John Tyler, also members of 
this convention, opposed the abolition of 
the freehold qualification. Like John 
Adams in the Massachusetts convention, 
like Kent and King in New York, like 
all American statesmen of the eighteenth 
century, Madison and Monroe drew their 
premises and political analogies from the 
history of the Greek and Italian repub 
lics. The separation of government from 
its true basis, property in land, would de- 
stroy the state. 

Monroe, too feeble in health to continue 
as presiding officer, made his last public 
utterance an expostulation against the ex 
tension. The best evidence of attachment 
to the country, he thought, was ‘‘some 
hold in the territory itself; some interest 
in the soil; something that we own, not as 
passengers or voyagers, who have no prop 
erty in the State, and nothing to bind them 
to it. The object is to give firmness and 
permanency to our attachment. And 
these (that is, property qualifications) are 
the best means by which it may be accom 
plished. These transient passengers may 
be foreigners... . Ours is a government 
of the people, .... but the whole system 
is as yet an experiment; it remains to be 
seen whether such a government can be 
maintained.” And he thought the exten 
sion of the suffrage to non-freeholders too 
dangerous an innovation. The poor man 
should be induced to use exertions whic) 
would soon obtain for him the right of 
voting. 
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But the manon whose words the conven- 
tion hung was Madison, and he thought 
the rights of property and persons were 
inseparable. Property was reliable; men 
were not. If universal suffrage were 
cranted, the majority would not sufficient- 
ly respect the rights of the minority. The 
convention supported Marshall, Madison, 
and Monroe. The petitioning non-free- 
holders found no advocate so eloquent as 
their own memorial. The mere owner- 
ship of real estate gave no superior right 
to the suffrage. The great charter of 
American government declared “ that 
all men by nature are free and equal 
and have certain inherent rights, of 
which, when they enter into a state of 
society, they cannot by any compact de- 
prive or divest their posterity.” The 
venerated author of the Declaration of 
Independence and of the Act of Religious 
Freedom had fully set forth the rights 
ofman. Deprived of their political rights, 
the eighty thousand non-freeholders might 
become a dangerous class. They were the 
mechanies and artificers in the common- 
wealth. The denial of the right to vote 
had forced the young men of Virginia to 
migrate to Western States, where such re- 
strictions were not tolerated. Therefore 
they thought themselves justly entitled to 
the right to vote. Theconvention thought 
otherwise, and the freehold qualification 
continued in Virginia twenty years more. 
The vigorous appeal of the non- free- 
holders of Richmond suggests an explana- 
tion of the cause of that political whirl- 
wind which swept over this country at 
the time of General Jackson’s election. 
It was called by those who directed the 
storm ‘‘ the uprising of a free people.” It 
was the political prelude to the era of uni- 
versal suffrage into which the country was 
passing. 

But a serious obstacle was in the way. 
What shall be the law of the franchise in 
a democracy: in which persons are also 
property? Either persons must cease 
being property or the principles of de- 
mocracy must be abandoned. 

The bridgeless gulf between Webster 
and Lincoln was becoming apparent. 
The doctrine Webster advocated never 
prevailed outside of the original States. 
Proportional popular representation has 
become the basis for each branch of the 
Legislature. The Senatorial differs from 
the Assembly district only in size. 

In the slaveholding States the property 
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basis of government longer affected na- 
tional politics. When the Constitution 
of the United States was framed, Gorham 
of Massachusetts said if property voted 
in the South it should vote in the North. 
The houses and cattle of Massachusetts 
should be counted as well as the slaves of 
South Carolina. 

Two- fifths of a slave was property; 
three-fifths was person. The anomaly 
must prove fatal to the democracy in 
which it prevailed. President Monroe’s 
doubt of the perpetuity of the Union in 
1830 was characteristic of all American 
statesmen till slavery was abolished. 

North Carolina in 1835, and Pennsyl- 
vania in 1838, in revising their eighteenth- 
century Constitutions, were compelled to 
consider the extension of the suffrage to 
free male persons of color. Each State 
refused, and for the same reason. There 
was no precedent; the State would be 
overrun by negroes; they were incapable 
of becoming intelligent citizens; social 
equality could not be extended to them, 
and to extend political equality would 
only precipitate a revolution; they al- 
ready enjoyed the protection of life and 
property, and were quite as well off as 
they could expect to be. If given the 
franchise, they would become the -crea- 
tures of designing men, and the State 
would suffer. Michigan in 1835, though 
in convention unanimously agreeing to 
the clause forbidding slavery, with almost 
equal unanimity refused to extend the 
franchise to free persons of color. Wis- 
consin in 1847, after adopting an abolition 
clause, refused them franchise as Michi- 
gan had done twelve years before, and 
further refused to submit the question to 
the electors of the State. Illinois in 
1818, and again in 1848, limited the suf- 
frage to white males, though declaring 
slavery unlawful, and slave indentures 
void. Ohio in 1850 pursued a similar 
course. Indiana a year later made it 
a penal offence to encourage negroes or 
mulattoes to settle in the State, the fines 
paid in to constitute a fund wherewith 
the State might transport such persons of 
color as would consent to go. Tennessee 
in 1835 included free persons of color as 
possible members of her electorate. The 
Western States admitted from 1846 to 
1858, lowa, Wisconsin, California, Minne- 
sota, Oregon, Kansas—all free States— 
denied the extension of the franchise to 
the free African. Oregon in its Consti- 
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tution practically forbade him to come. 
The African was disfranchised in the 
North and enslaved in the South. Save 
as productive property, the hand of man 
was turned againsi him. His condition 
was held to be morally axiomatic, and 
expressive of the will of God. It was an- 
other emphasis of the presumptuous doc- 
trine, less heard of in late years than for- 
merly—Populi vox, Dei vox. 

Meanwhile other phases of the suffrage 
were under discussion. In 1846 the de- 
bate began in New York in favor of its 
extension to woman. Four years later a 
resolution, the first of its kind, was intro- 
duced in the Ohio Constitutional Con- 
vention favoring the extension. It was 
too unprecedented to be treated seriously. 
Its seven defenders made no campaign 
in its behalf. One ventured the opinion 
that women ought to have an equal op- 
portunity with men in education, in the 
control of their property, in work and 
wages, and the franchise. 

To the sudden appearance of the wo- 
man-suffrage question in American pol- 
itics, the conditions of life in 1850 were 
favorable. Her toil helped to clear off 
mortgages from the farm, to educate the 
children ; to carry on business; to manage 
property; to support schools, churches, 


and newspapers; to make social life pos- 
sible; and to develop the great West. 
There the franchise was first granted her. 

The new phases of woman’s activity 
signified new economic adjustments in 
American life certain to have a political 


effect. The adjustment signified that her 
industrial freedom must be declared, and 
her industrial necessitated her political 
freedom. 

In 1853, in Massachusetts, a petition 
signed by two thousand women was re- 
ferred by the convention then in session 
to its Committee on the Franchise, of 
which Amasa Walker waschairman. The 
petition asked for the extension of the 
suffrage to women. The committee in its 
report begged to be excused from consid- 
ering the request. The petition, as far as 
the committee knew, was the first of its 
kind. Nor would the committee argue 
the case. Of the two hundred thousand 
women in Massachusetts, but one in a 
hundred had signed the petition. This 
all women in the State had been free to 
do. That they had not signed was suffi- 
cient evidence that they did not care to 
sign, and that in their opinion, as it was 
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also the opinion of the committee, they 
were already duly represented by their 
husbands, their brothers, and their soy< 
And the convention dismissed the peti 
tioners, ‘‘ having given them a carefy] 
hearing.” 

Webster passed away with that vision 
before him that did ‘‘sear his eyeballs.” 
It was the fearful vision which had been 
before him for twenty years—a vision of 
“*the broken and dishonored fragments of 
a once glorious Union; States dissevered. 
discordant, belligerent; a land rent wit} 
civil feuds, drenched in fraternal blood.” 
His last great public utterance, the 7th of 
March speech, applied ideas expressed by 
him thirty years before, that property, not 
persons, is the basis of government, and 
now his application tended to strengthen 
slavery. Five years after his death the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the Dred Scott decision, carried the polit- 
ical doctrine involved in Webster's idea 
presumptively to its final judicial inter 
pretation. By this decision the African 
even lost his three-fifths claim to person 
ality. 

More than any other utterance made by 
any body of American officials down to 
the day of its delivery, this stirred the pub 
lic mind to an examination of the ele 
ments of American democracy. If this 
decision was true, democracy was a mis- 
nomer; all white men were slave-catch- 
ers, all slaves mere personal property. 
The nation at once detected the moral 
incongruity of the decision. In the court 
of national conscience this decision was 
reversed ; and its legal effect was soon cut 
short by the sword. 

The war was essentially an industrial 
struggle—a struggle between free labor 
and the masters of slave labor. Thie 
emancipation of negro slaves was a war 
measure, and conferred no political privi 
leges upon the freedmen. As the nation 
al army restored civil order. in the Southi- 
ern States after the close of the war, op- 
portunity came for the reconstruction of 
their governments. And first in Louisi 
ana, whose loyal people, in 1864, elected 
Michael Hahn Governor. On the 13th of 
March President Lincoln wrote to Gov 
ernor Hahn, congratulating him on hav 
ing fixed his name in history as the first 
free State Governor of Louisiana: ‘‘ Now 
you are about to have aconvention, which, 
among other things, will probably define 
the elective franchise, I barely suggest, 
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for your private consideration, whether 
some of the colored people may not be 
let in; as, for instance, the very intelli- 
cent, and especially those who have fought 
callantly in our ranks. They would prob- 
ably help in some trying time to come to 
keep the jewel of liberty in the family of 
freedom.” 

Probably this was the first suggestion 
of its kind from the President. In re- 
sponse to it the Louisiana convention of 
1864, kept in order with difficulty by the 
ceaseless activity of its president and its 
sergeant-at-arms, abolished slavery, and 
empowered the Legislature to extend the 
suffrage to such other persons, citizens of 
the United States, as by military service, 
by taxation to support the government, 
or by intellectual fitness, might be deemed 
entitled to vote, thus embodying Lincoln’s 
suggestion. 

With the cessation of hostilities, other 
States attempted the work of reconstruc- 
tion, but they refused to extend political 
rights to negroes. South Carolina not 
only denied them these rights, but refused 
to include them in the apportionment of 
representation. As the right to vote em- 
anates from the State, four millions of 
persons, comprising more than three-quar- 
ters of a million of males twenty-one 
years of age and over, were thus excluded 
from political rights and from representa- 
tion. The race problem became at once 
a national issue. Its solution was the 
work of that counter-revolution which 
followed the civil war. 

On the 15th of August, 1865, President 
Johnson wrote to the Provisional Govern- 
or of Mississippi, W.L.Sharkey: ‘‘ If you 
could extend the elective franchise to all 
persons of color who can read the Con- 
stitution of the United States in English 
and write their names, and to all persons 
of color who own real estate valued at 
not less than $250 and pay taxes thereon, 
you would completely disarm the adver- 
sary and set an example the other States 
would follow. This you can do with per- 
fect safety, and you thus place the South- 
ern States, in reference to free persons of 
color, upon the same basis with the free 
States.” But Mississippi declined to fol- 
low the suggestion, though, twenty-five 
years later, it followed it almost literally, 
but for a different purpose. 

A struggle over the franchise thus be- 
gan between the reconstructed States and 
Congress. The Constitutions made in 
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the conventions of 1865 were declared by 
Congress to be illegal and void. The re- 
construction acts of 1867, affirming that 
illegality, provided that qualified electors 
in the designated Confederate States— 
Virginia being subject to a special act— 
upon taking the oath of allegiance and 
being duly registered, might elect dele- 
gates toconstitutional conventions. Each 
could then frame a supreme law, which, 
if approved by Congress, should become 
the State Constitution. The condition 
imposed was the ratification of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, giving the right to 
vote to all qualified persons, irrespective 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. Thus the national govern- 
ment compelled the reconstructed States 
to extend the franchise to the colored 
race, and to include it in the apportion 

ment of representation. In the recon 

struction conventions of 1868,except South 
Carolina, a firm protest was made. The 
protest in Arkansas was typical of the 
feeling throughout the South. The inev- 
itable result of the extension of the suf- 
frage to the negro—so ran this protest— 
‘would be the overthrow of the white 
man’s government of our fathers, and an 
erection of an Africanized government in 
its stead. The negro is not the equal of 
the white man. In mind and body the 
differences are striking, numerous, and 
insurmountable. Four thousand years 
ago he was exactly what he is to-day. 
All history demonstrates his utter inca- 
pacity for self-government, and his utter 
want of appreciation of free institutions. 
But, beyond all this, our own experience 
and the teachings of history inexorably 
point to this dreadful result. The in- 
vesting of an inferior race with social 
and political equality is the stepping- 
stone to miscegenation, and the conse- 
quent utter deterioration and degeneracy 
of the dominant race. It cannot be de- 
nied that political equality (politically 
that equality resulting from the indis- 
criminate exercise of the elective fran- 
chise) will result in social equality, un- 
less, in the throes and conflicts which 
will inevitably precede the new order of 
things, one or the other of the races per- 
ishes from the earth.” 

No expression of this kind came from 
South Carolina, because its second recon- 
struction convention was composed chief- 
ly of colored men. In Charleston, where, 
eight years before, the first secession con- 
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vention, composed of slave-owners, had 
declared the dissolution of the Union, 
there assembled now another, to which 
some lately slaves were delegates. For- 
mer masters were disfranchised, and de- 
clared incapable either of being members 
of the convention or of expressing any 
opinion of its work by their votes. 

Never before was there so sudden, so 
vast a change in a democracy, the former 
slave making the supreme law of the com- 
monwealth. Orr, an ex-Speaker of the 
national House of Representatives, an ac- 
tive member of the secession convention 
of 1860 (now provisionally Governor and 
declaring himself henceforth a Union 
man), urged the delegates to be mag- 
nanimous, to provide for public educa- 
tion, and to prescribe educational qualifi- 
cation. He told them that they did not 
represent the intelligence, wealth, and vir- 
tue of South Carolina, that they did not 
possess the confidence of its people—mean- 
ing the white population. He might have 
added that were it not for the national 
troops patrolling the State and guarding 
the convention, the white inhabitants of 
the commonwealth would quickly disperse 
the delegates (nicknamed ‘‘the menagerie” 
by the whites) at the point of the bayo- 
net. But this he did not say; the con- 
vention completed its work in peace, and 
the Constitution which it framed contin- 
ued the supreme law of South Carolina 
until 1896—the only reconstruction Con- 
stitution that endured a generation. The 
suggestions of the Governor respecting 
schools and magnanimity were carefully 
followed, but no educational qualification 
was prescribed. One was discussed at 
length, but the delegates took their stand 
on the proposed Fourteenth Amendment, 
the reconstruction acts of Congress, and 
their personal fears. One member summed 
all objections: the colored race had been 
disfranchised two hundred and fifty years 
in America, and now negroes were going 
to vote. 

The history of South Carolina since 
1868 has proved the truth of Franklin’s 
major premise in government—that the 
Constitution of a State is determined not 
by its language, but by its administration. 

Congress approved the Constitutions of 
1868, and soon after readmitted the South- 
ern States. Of that ‘‘ civil and social war” 
which followed for ten years, it is unjust 
to speak till after exhaustive study of the 
period. The struggle for the franchise 


was not over in the South. In 1890 Mis. 
sissippi, openly avowing its purpose to dis 
franchise the negro and to secure white 
supremacy forever in the State, promu] 
gated a new Constitution. 

The convention discussed several plans 
plural suffrage, based upon property: 
property qualification of $250; an educa 
tional qualification like that proposed jy, 
1865 by President Johnson, save that tlhe 
Constitution to be read should be the Con 
stitution of Mississippi; total exclusion of 
the African race from the suffrage, and 
proportional relinquishment of represen 
tation in Congress; and woman suffrage, 

An influential journal in the State de- 
clared that the introduction and consid 
eration of a clause in favor of woman 
suffrage had weakened public confidenc 
in the ability of the convention to grap 
ple successfully with the grave problems 
before it. The extension of the suffrage 
to woman as a means of maintaining 
white supremacy in the State was a 
dernier ressort, a sacrifice made on the 
ground that necessity knows no law 
The white men of the State could main- 
tain white supremacy. 

A property qualification was rejected be- 
cause it would disqualify as many whites 
as blacks. An educational qualification 
was adopted, after much opposition. Ev- 
ery elector must be able to read any sec- 
tion of the State Constitution, or to under 
stand it when read to him, or give it a 
reasonable interpretation. The election 
officer who decides on the reasonableness 
of the interpretation is appointed by the 
Governor. 

As the Constitution was not submitted 
to a popular vote, the clause escaped de 
feat. 

When from the State Constitutions the 
Fourteenth Amendment obliterated tlie 
word ‘‘ white,” only six States had con 
ferred the franchise on persons of color 
Congress, with absolute authority over the 
District of Columbia, never conferred it 
The Wade and Davis bill, the only Con 
gressional plan for reconstruction in 1866, 
did not include negro suffrage. The ex 
tension was in consequence of a grinding 
political and industrial necessity. 

From 1860 to 1890 some common wealt!is 
further modified the franchise by pre 
scribing registration of voters, thereby 
requiring an educational qualification, 
and nearly all reduced the time required 
to gain a legal residence. ‘his reduction 
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was in response to the inter-State bid for 
immigrants. If Michigan required two 
vears and Wisconsin but one, immigrants 
would pass on to Wisconsin. In the 
eighteenth century, to gain a residence 
required twenty-one years. At the close 
of the nineteenth it does not require half 
as many minutes, for in many States the 
man may vote who declares his intention 
of becoming a citizen. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth decades 
of the century were decades of woman- 
suffrage agitation, most vigorous and suc- 
cessful in 1889-90 in the new States of 
the Northwest. The Constitution of Wy- 
oming gives woman the right to vote and 
to hold office. The Legislature of Idaho 
is empowered to grant her the right to 
vote. 

When in 1853 Amasa Walker’s com- 
mittee begged to be excused from consid- 
ering so novel a proposition as woman 
suffrage, probably no white woman had 
ever seen that region now called Wyo- 
ming. 

The Wyoming provision, three years 
later, received administrative definition 
in a concurrent resolution passed unani- 
mously by the House of Representatives, 
a resolution which is the very ecstasy of 
propagandism: That the possession and 
the exercise of the suffrage by the women 
of Wyoming for the past quarter of a 
century has wrought no harm, and has, 
without any violent or oppressive legis- 
lation, largely aided in banishing crime, 
pauperism, and vice from the State; that 
it secured peaceful elections, good gov- 
ernment, and a remarkable degree of civ- 
ilization and public order. After twen- 
ty-five years of woman suffrage not a 
county in Wyoming had a poorhouse; 
its jails were almost empty; and crime, 
except when committed by strangers in 
the State, was almost unknown. As the 
result of this experience, every civilized 
community was urged to enfranchise its 
women without delay. 

One of the three Republican Presiden- 
tial electors of Wyoming in 1896 was a 
woman. Rarely does so significant a so- 
cial and political change occur as that 
which has occurred within the lifetime of 
the woman-suffrage agitators of 1846. 

Some one may inquire whether the en- 
thusiastic resolution of the Wyoming Le- 
gislature in 1893 is a new voice in the 
world, or only the echo of similar resolu- 
tions in political platforms of a generation 
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earlier, when negro suffrage was the prop- 
agandism of political optimists. Has ne- 
gro suffrage solved the race problem ? 
Will woman suffrage solve the social 
problem? Experience has not yet an- 
swered. 

During this struggle for the franchise, 
now lasting a century, the basis of govern- 
ment by public consent has been shifted 
from property to persons. Jefferson's 
ideas of manhood suffrage prevail. Ham- 
ilton’s idea of identifying the interests of 
the citizens with the interests of the na- 
tional government preserved the Union, 
as it made the Union possible. Web- 
ster’s great speeches placed American in- 
stitutions for the first time in the world’s 
literature. Experience has demonstrated 
Franklin’s wisdom in affirming that the 
test of a government is its administra- 
tion. 

As the century draws to a close, the 
one American whose thought was the 
political conscience of the nation is he 
whose simple definition of government in 
his Gettysburg address has been accepted 
by the world as the true definition of 
democracy in America. 

The struggle for the franchise has been 
a struggle for the more perfect union, in- 
asmuch as it has justly increased the sov- 
ereign American electorate, upon which 
the fate of the Union depends. 

And what means universal suffrage? 
That every person of sound mind and of 
the age which common custom fixes as 
the time test of responsibility shall freely, 
fully, potently, express his ideas for his 
own and for the general welfare. To en- 
franchise man is to give liberty to the 
mind, and to let the world have the bene- 
fit of ideas. Nations rest upon men; men, 
upon ideas. The franchise is a political 
device by which ideas may be known, 
counted, weighed, and applied. In the 
evolution of government we are now in 
the franchise process. The device is prac- 
ticable, and, when fairly used, serves a 
large purpose in American democracy. 
But on last analysis it is only a device. 
The real struggle for the franchise is not 
to win a piece of political mechanism, but 
to win freedom of thought, political mo- 
rality—the republic of ideas. The device 
itself is the political compliment which in 
the evolution of democracy is paid to the 
thoughtless. The apology for the device 
is that its extension tends to make men 
and women thoughtful. 






























































































































































































































































TIME. 
BY WILLISTON FISH. 


THINK that Time abideth in some star 
That winter nights doth glimmer faint and cold, 
Some star lost in a mist of worlds afar, 
Wherefrom he casts the spell that makes us old; 
Wherefrom he maketh that the ripened grain, 
The restful night, the ever-welcome day, 
The sparkling tide new-risen on the main, 
Do register our hours that pass away; 
Wherefrom he maketh that a little sand 
Cannot within its glass run silently, 
Nor on a dial move a foolish hand, 
But they do measure our mortality. 
O demon Time, accursed, malevolent, 
When shall thy rage be satisfied or spent? 


Thou necromancer of the starry steeps, 
Thou wizard, ravisher, and enemy, 
Eternity, thy master, broods and sleeps, 
And knows not of thy cruel villany. 
Thou conjurest the dead forth from their mould 
To question them for fearful auguries; 
The golden hours that in our hands we hold 
Thou changest into withered memories; 
The chastest maids in youth, sole loveliness, 
Thou dost pursue, and lead’st them on to scorn, 
Their rosy lips and cheeks thou ravishest, 
Then who shall love them that thou leav’st forlorn? 
Of all mankind thou art the enemy, 
And never kind except in treachery. 


All, all this world thou usest but to mock 
Our pillaged senses that would love it well; 
Of every motion dost thou make a clock; 
Of every sound thou mak’st a passing-bell. 
A happy moment is a moment gone; 
A crownéd life is but a lifetime fled. 
Thou writ’st a doom across the breaking dawn: 
‘The day that cometh passeth to the dead.” 
Oh, might it be that thou didst not invade 
Some sheltered spot, some dreaming summer land! 
Lo, on the turf there lies the maple’s shade, 
And ’tis a dial with a creeping hand. 
O cruel Time, why doest thou this wrong, 
That thou lett’st not one summer’s day be long? 


Oh, were Time kind, as never yet Time was, 
Then would he use his strange, transmuting power 
Only to make fair change, bring good to pass, 
Fond friends to meet, and claspéd buds to flower; 
To raise the worthy peasant high at court, 
The lonely scholar to a great renown; 
To bring far-wandered ships to happy port; 
To crown our hopes and never cast them down; 
To raise the patient from his weary bed, 
And lead sweet lovers to their rosy bliss, 
Making the timid swain emboldened 
To take at last the undefended kiss. 
Oh, were Time kind, then would his magic be 
More golden rich than golden alchemy! 
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From the painting by H. Howard. 


SCIENCE AT THE BEGINNING OF THE CENTURY. 


BY HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D 


ie many months ago word came out 
LN of Germany of a scientific discovery 
that startled the world. It came first as 
a rumor, little credited; then as a pro- 
nounced report; at last'4s a demonstra- 
tion. It told of a new manifestation of 
energy, in virtue of which the interior of 
opaque objects is made visible to human 
eyes. One had only to look into a tube 
containing a screen of a certain composi- 
Vou. XCIV.—No. 560.—24 


tion, and directed toward a peculiar elec- 
trical apparatus, to acquire clairvoyant 
vision more wonderful than the discred- 
ited second sight of the medium. Coins 
within a purse, nails driven into wood, 
spectacles within a leather case, became 
clearly visible when, subjected to the in- 
fluence of this magic tube; and when a 
human hand was held before the tube, its 
bones stood revealed in weird simplicity, 
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as if the living, palpitating flesh about 
them were but the shadowy substance of 
a ghost. 

Not only could the human eye see these 
astounding revelations, but the impartial 
evidence of inanimate chemicals could be 
brought forward to prove that the mind 
harbored no illusion. The photographie 
film recorded the things that the eye might 
see, and ghostly pictures galore soon gave 
a quietus to the doubts of the most scep- 
tical. Within a month of the announce- 
ment of Professor Réntgen’s experiments 
comment upon the ‘‘X ray” and the 
‘new photography” lad become a part 
of the current gossip of all Christendom. 

It was but natural that thoughtful 
minds should have associated this discov- 
ery of our boasted latter-day epoch with 
another discovery that was made in the 
earliest infancy of our century. In the 
year 1801 Mr. Thomas Wedgwood, of the 
world-renowned family of potters, and 
Humphry Davy, the youthful but already 
famous chemist, made experiments which 
showed that it was possible to secure the 
imprint of a translucent body upon a 
chemically prepared plate by exposure to 
sunlight. In this way translucent pic- 
tures were copied, and skeletal imprints 
were secured of such objects as leaves and 


the wings of insects—imprints strikingly 


similar to the ** shadowgraphs” of more 
opaque objects which we secure by means 
of the ‘‘new photography ” to-day. But 
these experimenters little dreamed of the 
real significance of their observations. 
It was forty years before practical pho- 
tography, which these observations fore- 
shadowed, was developed and made of 
any use outside the laboratory. 

It seems strange enough now that im- 
aginative men—and Davy surely was 
such a man—should lave paused on the 
very brink of so great a discovery. But 
to harbor that thought is to misjudge the 
nature of the human mind. Things that 
have once been done seem easy; things 
that have not done are difficult, 
though they lie but a hair’s-breadth off 
the beaten track. Who ean to-day fore- 
tell what revelations may be made, what 
useful arts developed, forty years hence 
through the agency of what we now call 
the new photography? 

It is no part of my purpose, however, 
to attempt the impossible feat of casting 
a horoscope for the new photography. 
My present theme is reminiscent, not pro- 
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phetic. I wish to recall what knowledoy 
of the sciences men had in the days wy 
that discovery of Wedgwood aud Da 
was made, almost a hundred years a, 
to inquire what was the scientific horiz 
of a person standing at the threshold «| 
our own century. Let us glance briefly 
at each main department of the science 
of that time, that we may know whither 
men’s minds were trending in those elos 
ing days of the eighteenth century, aid 
what were the chief scientifie legacies «| 
that century to its successor. 


In the field of astronomy the central 
figure during this closing epoch of the 
eighteenth century is William Herschel, 
the Hanoverian, whom England has made 
hers by adoption. He is a man with a 
positive genius for sidereal discovery. At 
first a mere amateur in astronomy, he 
snatches time from his duties as music 
teacher to grind him a telescopic mirror, 
and begins gazing at the stars. Not con 
tent with his first telescope, he makes 
another, and another, and he has such 
genius for the work that he soon possesses 
a better instrument than was ever made 
before. His patience in grinding the 
curved reflecting surface is monumental] 
Sometimes for sixteen hours together he 
must walk steadily about the mirror, 
polishing it, without once removing his 
hands. Meantime his sister, always his 
chief lieutenant, cheers him with her pres 
ence, and from time to time puts food 
into hismouth. The telescope completed, 
the astronomer turns night into day, and 
from sunset to sunrise, year in and year 
out, sweeps the heavens unceasingly, un 
less prevented by clouds or the briglitness 
of the moon. His sister sits always at 
his side, recording his observations. They 
are in the open air, perched high at the 
mouth of the reflector, and sometimes it 
is so cold that the ink freezes in the bot 
tle in Caroline Herschel’s hand; but the 
two enthusiasts hardly notice a thing so 
commonplaceas terrestrial weather. They 
are living in distant worlds. 

The results? What could they be? Such 
enthusiasm would move mountains. But, 
after all, the moving of mountains seems 
a Lilliputian task compared with what 
Herschel really does with those wonder- 
ful telescopes. He moves worids, stars, 
a universe—-even, if you please, a galaxy 
of universes; at least he proves that they 
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move, which seems scarcely less wonder- 
ful; and he expands the cosmos, as man 


conceives it, to thousands of times the 
dimensions it had before. As a mere be- 
ginning, he doubles the diameter of the 
solar system by discovering the great 
outlying planet which we now call Ura- 
nus, but which he christens Georgium 
Sidus, in honor of his sovereign, and 
which his French contemporaries, not 
relishing that name, prefer to call Her- 
schel. 

This discovery is but a trifle compared 
with what Herschel does later on, but it 
gives him world-wide reputation none the 
less. Comets and moons aside, this is the 
first addition to the solar system that has 
been made within historic times, and it 
creates a veritable furor of popular inter- 
est and enthusiasm. Incidentally King 
George is flattered at having a world 
named after him, and he smiles on the 
astronomer, and comes with his court to 
have a look at his namesake. The in- 
spection is highly satisfactory; and pres- 
ently the royal favor enables the astrono- 
mer to escape the thraldom of teaching 
music, and to devote his entire time to the 
more congenial task of star-gazing. 

Thus relieved from the burden of mun- 
dane embarrassments, he turns with fresh 
enthusiasm to the skies, and his discov- 
eries follow one another in bewildering 
profusion. He finds various hitherto un- 
seen moons of our sister planets; he makes 
special studies of Saturn, and proves that 
this planet, with its rings, revolves on its 
axis; he scans the spots on the sun, and 
suggests that they influence the weather 
of our earth; in short, he extends the en- 
tire field of solar astronomy. But very 
soon this field becomes too small for him, 
and his most important researches carry 
him out into regions of space compared 
with which the span of our solar system 
isa mere point. With his perfected tele- 
scopes he enters abysmal vistas which no 
human eye ever penetrated before, which 
no human mind had hitherto more than 
vaguely imagined. He tells us that his 
forty-foot reflector will bring him light 
from a distance of ‘‘at least eleven and 
three-fourths millions of millions of mill- 
ions of miles ’’—light which left its source 
two million yearsago. The smallest stars 
visible to the unaided eye are those of 
the sixth magnitude; this telescope, he 
thinks, has power to reveal stars of the 
1342d magnitude. 


3ut what does Herschel learn regay( 
ing these awful depths of space and t)}), 
stars that people them? That is what the 
world wishes to know. Copernicus, Ga 
leo, Kepler, have given us a solar systen, 
but the stars have been a mystery. What 
says the great reflector—are the stars 
points of light, as the ancients taug)hi 
and as more than one philosopher of the 
eighteenth century has still contended, 
or are they suns, as others hold? Her 
schel answers, they are suns, each and 
every one of all the millions—suns, many 
of them, larger than the one that is the 
centre of our tiny system. Not only so, 
but they are moving suns. Instead of 
being fixed in space, as has been thought, 
they are whirling in gigantic orbits about 
some common centre. Is our sun that 
centre? Far from it. Our sun is only a 
star, like all the rest, cireling on with its 
attendant satellites—our giant sun a star, 
no different from myriad other stars, not 
even so large as some; a mere insignifi- 
cant spark of matter in an infinite shower 
of sparks. 

Nor is this all. Looking beyond the 
few thousand stars that are visible to the 
naked eye, Herschel sees series after series 
of more distant stars, marshalled in gal- 
axies of millions; but at last he reaches 
a distance beyond which the galaxies no 
longer increase. And yet—so he thinks— 
he has not reached the limits of his vision. 
What then? He has come to the bounds 
of the sidereal system; seen to the con- 
fines of the universe. He believes that 
he can outline this system, this universe, 
and prove that it has the shape of an ir- 
regular globe, oblately fiattened to almost 
disclike proportions, and divided at one 
edge—a bifurcation that is revealed even 
to the naked eye in the forking of the 
Milky Way. 

This, then, is our universe as Herscliel 
conceives it—a vast galaxy of suns, held 
to one centre, revolving, poised in space. 
But even here those marvellous telescopes 
do not pause. Far, far out beyond the con- 
fines of our universe, so far that the aw- 
ful span of our own system might serve as 
a unit of measure, are revealed other sys- 
tems, other universes, like our own, each 
composed, as he thinks, of myriads of suns, 
clustered like our galaxy into an isolated 
system—mere islands of matter in an infi- 
nite ocean of space. So distant from our 
universe are these new universes of Her- 
schel’s discovery that their light reaches 
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us only as a dim nebulous glow, in most 
About 
a hundred of these nebula were known 
when Herschel began his studies. Before 
the close of the century he has discovered 
about two thousand more of them, and 
many of these had been resolved by his 
largest telescopes into clusters of stars. 
He believes that the farthest of these neb 
ulzw that he can see is at least 300,000 times 
as distant from fixed 
star. Yet that nearest star is so remote 
that its light, travelling 180,000 miles a 
second, requires three and one-half years 
to reach our planet. 

As if to give the finishing -touches to 


cases invisible to the unaided eye. 


us as the nearest 


shua Rey 


this novel scheme of cosmology, Herschel, 
though in the main very little given to 
unsustained theorizing, allows himself the 
privilege of one belief that he cannot call 
He 
thinks that all the myriad suns of his 
numberless systems are instinct with life 
in the human sense. 


upon his telescopes to substantiate. 


Giordano Bruno and 
a long line of his followers had held that 
some of our sister planets may be inhab- 
ited, but Herschel extends the thought to 
include the moon, the sun, the stars—all 
the heavenly bodies.. He believes that he 
can demonstrate the habitability of our 


own sun, and reasoning from analogy, he 
is firmly convinced that all the suns of all 
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the systems are ‘‘ well supplied with in- 
habitants.” In this, as in some other in- 
ferences, Herschel is misled by the faulty 
Future generations, 
working with perfected instruments, may 
not sustain him all along the line of his 
observations even, let alone his inferences. 


physics of lis time. 


But how one’s egotism shrivels and shrinks 
as one grasps the import of his sweeping 
thoughts! 

Continuing his observations of the in- 
numerable nebula, Herschel is led pres- 
ently to another curious speculative infer- 
ence. He notes that some star groups are 
much more thickly clustered than others, 
he is led to infer that such varied 
clustering tells of varying ages of the dif- 
ferent nebulae. He thinks that at first all 
space may have been evenly sprinkled 
with the stars, and that the grouping lias 
resulted from the action of gravitation. 
Looking forward, it appears that the time 
must come when all the suns of a system 
will be drawn together and destroyed by 
Already, it 
seems to him, the thickest clusters have 
‘outlived their usefulness,” and are ver- 
cing toward their doom. 

But again, other nebulze present an ap- 
pearance suggestive of an opposite condi- 
tion. 


and 


impact at a common centre. 


They are not resolvable into stars, 
but present an almost uniform appearance 
throughout, and are hence believed to be 
composed of a shining fluid, which in 
some instances is seen to be condensed at 
the centre into a glowing mass. In such 
a nebula Herschel thinks he sees a sun in 
process of formation. 

Taken together, these two conceptions 
outline a majestic cycle of world for- 
mation and world destruction-—a broad 
scheme of cosmogony, such as had been 
vaguely adumbrated two centuries before 
by Kepler, and in more recent times by 
Wright and Kant and Swedenborg. This 
so-called ** nebular hypothesis” assumes 
that in the beginning all space was uni- 
formly filled with cosmic matter in a state 
of nebular or ** fire-mist” diffusion, ** form- 
less and void.” It pictures the condensa- 
coagulation, if you will—of portions 
of this mass to form segregated masses, 
and the ultimate development out of these 
masses of the sidereal 


tion 


bodies which we 
Thus far the mind follows readily; 
but now come difficulties. How happens 
it, for example, that the cosmic mass from 
which system 
divided into several planetary bodies in- 


see, 


was born our solar Was 
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stead of remaining a single mass? W, 
the planets struck off from the sun by 1 
chance impact of comets, as Buffon | 
suggested ? or thrown out by explosi 
voleanic action, in accordance with 1 
theory of Dr. Darwin? or do they o 
their origin to some unknown law? |] 
any event, how chanced it that all wer, 
projected in nearly the same plane as wy 
now find them? 

It remained for a mathematical astron 
omer to solve these puzzles. The man o 
all others competent to take the subject 
in hand was the French astronomer La 
place. For a quarter of a century he had 
devoted his transcendent mathematica] 
abilities to the solution of problems o! 
motion of the heavenly bodies. Working 
in friendly rivalry with his countryman 
Lagrange, his only peer among the math 
ematicians of the age, he had taken uy 
and solved one by one the problems that 
Newton left Largely through 
the efforts of these two men the last Ji: 
gering doubts as to the solidarity of the 
Newtonian hypothesis of universal gravyi 
tation had been removed. The share of 
Lagrange was hardly less than that of his 
co-worker; but Laplace will longer be re 
membered, because he ultimately brought 
his completed labors into a system, and 
incorporating with them the labors of lis 
contemporaries, produced in the Méca 
nique Céleste the undisputed mathemat 
ical monument of the century, a fitting 
complement to the Principia of New 
ton, which it supplements and in a sense 
completes. 


obscure. 


In the closing years of the century La 
place takes up the nebular hypothesis of 
cosmogony, to which we have just re 
ferred, and gives it definitive proportions ; 
in fact, makes it so thoroughly his own 
that posterity will always link it with his 
name. Disearding the crude notions of 
cometary impact and voleanic eruption, 
Laplace fills up the gaps in the hypotlie- 
sis with the aid only of well-known laws 
of gravitation and motion. He assumes 
that the primitive mass of cosmic matter 
which was destined to form our solar 
system was revolving on its axis even ul 
a time when it was still nebular in cha: 
acter, and filled all space to a distance far 
beyond the present limits of the system 
As this vaporous mass contracted through 
loss of heat, it revolved more and mor 
swiftly, and from time to time, through 


balance of forces at its periphery, rings of 
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- substance were whirled off and left 
volving there, to subsequently become 
ndensed into planets, and in their turn 
‘irl off minor rings that became moons. 
» main body of the original mass re 
tins in the present as the still contract- 
¢ and rotating body which we call the 

il 
The nebular hypothesis thus given de 
tailed completion by Laplace is a wor 
iy complement of the grand cosmologic 
Whether true or 
ilse, the two conceptions stand as the 


‘heme of Herschel. 


final contributions of the eighteenth cen 
tury to the history of man’s ceaseless 
efforts to solve the mysteries of cosmic 
The world 
listens eagerly and without prejudice to 
the new doctrines; and that attitude tells 


origin and cosmic structure. 


of a marvellous intellectual growth of our 
race. Mark the transition. In the year 
1600. Bruno was burned at the stake for 
teaching that our earth is not the centre 
of the universe. In 1700, Newton was 
pronounced ‘impious and heretical” by 
a large school of philosophers for declar- 
ing that the foree which holds the planets 
in their orbits is universal gravitation. In 
1800, Laplace and Herschel are honored 
for teaching that gravitation built up the 
system which it still controls; that our 
universe is but a minor nebula, our sun 
but a minor star, our earth a mere atom 
of matter, our race ouly one of myriad 
races peopling an infinity of worlds. 
Doctrines which but the span of two hu- 
man lives before would have brought 
their enunciators to the stake were now 
pronounced not impious, but sublime. 


Il. 


One might naturally suppose that the 
science of the earth, which lies at man’s 
feet, would at least have kept pace with 
the science of distant stars. But perhaps 
the very obviousness of the phenomena 
delayed the study of the crust of the 
earth. Itis the unattainable that allures 
and mystifies and enchants the develop- 
ing mind. The proverbial child spurns 
its toys and cries for the moon. 

So in those closing days of the eigh- 
teenth century, when astronomers had 
gone so far towards explaining the mys 
teries of the distant portions of the uni- 
verse, we find a chaos of opinion regard- 
ing the structure and formation of the 
earth. Guesses were not wanting to ex- 
plain the formation of the world, it is 


true, but, with one or two exceptions, 


these are bizarre indeed. One theory sup 


posed the earth to have been at first a 
solid mass of ice, Which became animated 
only after a comet had dashed against 
it. Other theories conceived the original 
globe as a mass of water, over which float 
ed vapors containing the solid elements, 
which in due time were precipitated as a 
erust upon the waters. In a word, the 
various schemes supposed the original 
mass to have been ice, or water, or acon 
glomerate of water and solids, according 
to the random fancies of the theorists; 
and the final separation into land and 
water was conceived to have taken place 
in all the ways which faney, quite un 
checked by any tenable data, could in 
vent. 

Whatever important changes in the 
general character of the surface of the 
globe were conceived to have taken place 
since its creation were generally asso 
ciated with the Mosaic deluge, and the 
theories which attempted to explain this 
catastrophe were quite on a par with 
those which dealt with a remoter period 
of the earth’s history. Some speculators, 
holding that the interior of the globe is a 
great abyss of waters, conceived that the 
crust had dropped into this chasm and had 
thus been inundated. Others held that 
the earth had originally revolved on a 
vertical axis, and that the sudden change 
to its present position had caused the cat 
astrophic shifting of its oceans. But pei 
haps the favorite theory was that which 
supposed a comet to have wandered near 
the earth, and in whirling about it to 
have carried the waters, through gravita- 
tion, in a vast tide over the continents. 

Thus blindly groped the majority of 
eighteenth-century philosophers in their 
attempts to study what we now term 
geology. Deluded by the old deductive 
methods, they founded not a science, but 
the ghost of a science, as immaterial and 
as unlike anything in nature as any other 
phantom that could be conjured from the 
depths of the speculative imagination. 
And all the while the beckoning earth 
lay beneath the feet of these visionaries; 
but their eyes were fixed in air. 

At last, however, there came aman who 
had the penetration to see that the phan 
tom science of geology needed before al] 
else a body corporeal, and who took to 
himself the task of supplying it. This 
was Dr. James Hutton, of Edinburgh, 
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physician, farmer, and manufacturing 
chemist; patient, enthusiastic, level-head- 
ed devotee of science. Inspired by his 
love of chemistry to study the character 
of rocks and soils, Hutton had not gone 
far before the earth stood revealed to him 
in a new light. He saw, what genera- 
tions of predecessors had blindly refused 
to see, that the face of nature every where, 
instead of being rigid and immutable, is 
perennially plastic, and year by year is 
undergoing metamorphic changes. The 
solidest rocks are day by day disinte- 
grated, slowly but none the less surely, 
by wind and rain and frost, by mechani- 
sal attrition and chemical decomposition, 
to form the pulverized earth and clay. 
This soil is being swept away by perennial 


JOSEPH LOUIS LAGRANGE. 


showers, and earried off to the oceans. 
The oceans themselves beat on their 
shores, and eat insidiously into the struc- 
ture of sands and rocks. Everywhere, 
slowly but surely, the surface of the land 


is being worn away; its substance is hb; 
ing carried to burial in the seas. 

Should this denudation continue louie 
enough, thinks Hutton, the entire surfac 
of the continents must be worn awa 
Should it be continued long enough! A) 
with that thought there flashes on his 
mind an inspiring conception—the idea 
that solar time is long, indefinitely long 
That seems a simple enough thought- 
almost a truism—to the nineteenth-ce: 
tury mind; but it required genius to con 
ceive in the eighteenth. Hutton ponder 
ed it, grasped its full import, and made it 
the basis of his hypothesis, his ** theory of 
the earth.” 

The hypothesis is this—that the observed 
changes of the surface of the earth, con 

tinued through indefi 
nite lapses of time, must 
result in conveying all 
the land at last to the 
sea: in wearing con 
tinents away tiil the 
oceans overflow them. 
What then? Why, as 
the continents wear 
down, the oceans are 
filling up. Along their 
bottoms the detritus of 
wasted continents is de 
posited in strata, togeth 
er with the bodies of 
marine animals and 
vegetables. Why might 
not this débris solidify 
to form layers of rocks 

the basis of new con 
tinents? Why not, in- 
deed ? 

But have we any 
proof that such forma 
tion of rocks in an 
ocean-bed las, in fact, 
occurred? To be sure 
we have. Itis furnished 
by every bed of lime- 
stone, every outcrop 
ping fragmeut of fos 
sil-bearing rock, every 
stratified cliff. How 
else than through such 
formation in an ocean- 
bed came tliese rocks to 

be stratified? How else came they to con- 
tain the shells of once living organisms 
embedded in their depths? The ancients, 
finding fossil shells embedded in the rocks, 
explained them as mere freaks of ‘‘ nature 
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id the stars ” Less su 
stitious generations 
id repudiated this ex- 
ination, but had failed 
tenable solu 
To 
is a mystery 
To him it 
that 
basis of the present con 


laid in 


to give a 
yn of the mystery. 
Hutton it 
o longer. 
the 


eems ciear 


tinentS Was an 


cient sea-beds, formed 


yf the detritus of econti- 
nents yet more ancient. 
But two links are sti!] 
vanting to complete the 
Hutton’s hy 

pothesis Through what 


agency has the ooze of 


chain of 


the ocean-bed been trans 
formed into solid rock ? 
And through what agen 
cy has this 
lifted above the surface 
of the water, to 
continents ? 


rock been 
form 
Hut- 


ton looks about him for 


new 


a clew.and soon he finds 
it. Everywhere about 
us there are outcropping 
rocks that are not strati- 
fied, but which give evi- 
dence to the observant 
eye of having once been 
Dif- 


ferent minerals are mix- 


in a molten state. 


ed together; pebbles are scattered through 
masses of rock like plums in a pudding; 
irregular solid 


erevices in otherwise 


rock —so-ealled veinings—are 
seen to be filled with equally solid granite 
of a different variety, which can have 
gotten there in no conceivable way, so 
Hutton thinks, but by running in while 
molten, as liquid metal is run into the 
moulds of the founder. Even the strati- 
fied rocks, though they seemingly have 
not been melted, give evidence in some 
instances of having been subjected to the 
action of heat. 
clearly nothing but caleined limestone. 
With such evidence before him, Hutton 
is at no loss to complete his hypothesis. 
The agency which has solidified the ocean- 
The 
same agency, acting excessively, has pro- 
duced upheaving 
The rug 


masses of 


Marble, for example, is 


beds, he says, is subterranean heat. 
voleanic cataclysms, 

ocean-beds to form continents. 
ged and uneven surfaces of mountains, 


BEGINN 


ING OF THE 


JAMES HUTTON. 


the tilted and broken character of strati- 
fied 
witnesses of these gigantic upheavals. 
And with this the imagined cycle is 
complete. The away 
and earried to the sea by the action of 
the elements, have been made over into 
rocks again in the ocean-beds, and then 
And 


this massive cycle, in Hutton’s scheme, is 


rocks everywhere, are the standing 


continents, worn 


raised once more into continents. 


supposed to have occurred not once only, 
but over and over again, times without 
this view 
world without beginning and 
its continents have 
making and unmaking in endless series 


number. In unique ours is 
indeed a 
without end; been 
since time began. 

Hutton formulated his hypothesis while 
vet a young man, not long after the mid- 


dle of the century. 


He first gave it pub- 
licity in 1781, in a paper before the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, a paper which at the 


moment neither friend nor foe deigned to 
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notice. It was not published in book form 


till the last decade of the century, when 


Hutton had lived with and worked over 


his theory for almost fifty years. Then 
it caught the eye of the world. A school 
of followers expounded the Huttonian 
doctrines; a rival school, under Werner, 
in Germany, opposed some details of the 
hypothesis; and the educated world as 
au whole viewed the disputants askance. 
The very novelty of the new views for- 
bade their immediate acceptance. Bitter 
attacks were made upon the ** heresies,” 
and that was meant to be a soberly tem 
judgment which in 1800 
Hutton’s theories ** not only 
hostile to sacred history, but equally hos 


pered pro- 


nounced 


tile to the principles of probability, to 
the results of the ablest observations on 
the mineral kingdom, and to the dictates 
And all this 
because Hutton’s theory presupposed the 
earth to have been in existence more than 
six thousand years. 

Thus it appears that though the thoughts 
of men had widened, in these closing days 
of the eighteenth century, to include the 
stars, they had not as yet expanded to re- 
ceive the most patent records that are 
wrilten everywhere on the surface of the 
earth. Before Hutton’s views could be 
accepted, his pivotal conception that time 
is long must be established by convincing 
proofs. 


of rational philosophy.” 


The evidence wes being gathered 
by William Smith,Cuvier, and other dev 
otees of the budding science of paleon- 
tology in the last days of the century, 
but the record of their completed labors 


belongs to another epoch. 


BY. 

The eighteenth-century philosopher 
made great strides in his studies of the 
physical properties of matter, and the ap- 
plication of these properties in mechanics, 
as the steam-engine, the balloon, the optic 
telegraph, the spinning-jenny, the cotton- 
gin, the chronometer, the perfected com- 
pass, the Leyden jar, the lightning-rod, 
aud a host of minor inventions testify. 
In a speculative way he had thought out 
more or less tenable conceptions as to the 
ultimate nature of matter, as witness the 
theories of Leibnitz and 
Davy, to which we may recur. 


Boscovich and 
But he 
had not as yet conceived the notion of a 
distinction between matter and energy, 
which is so fundamental to the physics 
of a later epoch. He did not speak of 
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heat, light, electricity, ss forms of ener; 
or ** force’; he conceived them as subt 
forms of matter—as highly attenuat 
yet tangible fluids, subject to gravitati: 
and chemical attraction; though he }; 
learned to none of them 
heat with accuracy, and this one he cou 
test only within narrow limits until lat 
in the century, when Josiah Wedgwood 
the famous potter, taught him to gauex 
the highest temperatures with the clay 
pyrometer. 

He spoke of the matter of heat as being 
the most universally distributed fluid. in 
nature; as entering in some degree into 
the composition of nearly all other sub 
stances; as being sometimes liquid, son 
times condensed or solid, and as havii 
weight that could be detected with the 
balance. Following Newton, he spoke o| 
‘‘corpuscular emanation ” or 
fluid.composed of shining: particles which 


measure 


light as a 


possibly are transmutable into particles o| 
heat, and which enter into chemical com 
bination with the particles of other forms 
of matter. Electricity he considered a 
still more subtile kind of matter—pe. 
haps an attenuated form of light. Mag 
netism,** vital fluid,” and by some even a 
*‘oravie fluid” anda fluid of sound, were 
placed in the same scale; and taken to 
gether, all these supposed subtile forms of 
matter were classed as *‘ imponderables.” 

This view of the nature of the “im 
ponderables ” was in some measure a ret 
rogression, for many seventeenth-century 
philosophers, notably Hooke and Huy 
genus and Boyle, had held more correct 
views; but the materialistic conception 
aceorded so well with the eighteenth-cen 
tury tendencies of thought that only here 
and there a philosopher, like Euler, called 
it in question, until well on toward the 
close of the century. Current speech re 
ferred to the materiality of the “‘impon 
derables”” unquestioningly. Students of 
meteorology —a science that was just 
dawning—explained atmospheric phenom- 
ena on the supposition that heat, the hea 
viest imponderable, predominated in the 
lower atmosphere, and that light, elec 
tricity, and magnetism prevailed in suc 
cessively higher strata. And Lavoisier, 
the most philosophical chemist of the cen 
tury, retained heat and light on a par with 
oxygen, hydrogen, iron, and the rest, iu 
his list of elementary substances. 

3ut just at the close of the century the 
confidence in the status of the imponder- 
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ables was rudely shaken in the minds of 
philosophers by the revival of the old 
idea of Fra Paolo and Bacon and Boyle, 
that heat, at any rate, is not a material 
fluid, but merely a mode of motion or vi- 
bration among the particles of ‘* pondera 
ble” matter. The new champion of the 
old doctrine as to the nature of heat was 
a very distinguished philosopher and di 
plomatist of the time, who, it may be 
worth recalling, was an American. He 
was a sadly expatriated American, it is 
true, as his name, given all the official 
appendages, will amply testify; but he 
had been born and reared in a Massachu 
setts village none the less, and he seems 
always to have retained a kindly interest 
in the land of his nativity, even though 
he lived abroad in the service of other 
powers during all the later years of his 
life, and was knighted by England, enno 
bled by Bavaria, and honored by the most 
distinguished scientitic bodies of Europe. 
The American, then, who championed the 
vibratory theory of heat, in opposition to 
all current opinion, in this closing era of 
the eighteenth century, was Lieutenant 
General Sir Benjamin Thompson, Count 
Rumford, F.R.S. 

Rumford showed that heat may be pro 
duced in indefinite quantities by friction 
of bodies that do not themselves lose any 
appreciable matter in the process, and 
claimed that this proves the immaterial- 
ity of heat. Later on he added force to 
the argument by proving, in refutation 
of the experiments of Bowditch, that no 
body either gains or loses weight in vir 
tue of being heated or cooled. He thought 
it proved that heat is only a mode of mo- 
tion. 

But contemporary judgment, while it 
listened respectfully to Rumford, was lit 
tle minded to accept his verdict. The 
cherished beliefs of a generation are not 
to be put down with a single blow. 
Where many minds have a similar drift, 
however, the first blow may precipitate 
a general conflict; and so it was here. 
Young Humphry Davy had duplicated 
Rumford’s experiments, and reached sim 
ilar conclusions; and soon others fell into 
line. Then, in 1800, Dr. Thomas Young 
‘Phenomenon Young” they called him 
at Cambridge, because he was reputed to 
know everything—took up the cudgels 
for the vibratory theory of light, and it 
began to be clear that the two ** impon- 
derables,” heat and liglit, must stand or 
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fall together; but no one as vet made a 
claim against the fluidity of electricity. 
But before this speculative controversy 
over the nature of the **imponderables ” 
had made more than a fair beginning, in 
the last year of the century, a discovery 
Was announced which gave a new impe 
tus to physical science, and for the mo 
ment turned the current of speculation 
The inventor was 
the Italian scientist Volta; his invention, 
the apparatus to be known in future as 
the voltaic pile—the basis of the galvanic 
battery. 


into another channel. 


Ten years earlier Galvani had 
discovered that metals placed in contact 
have the power to excite contraction in 
the muscles of animals apparently dead. 
Working along lines suggested by this 
discovery, Volta developed an apparatus 
composed of two metals joined together 
and acted on by chemicals, which ap 
peared to accumulate or store up the gal 
vanic influence, whatever it might be 
The etfeet could be accentuated by link 
ing together several such * piles ” into a 
** battery.” 

This invention took the world by storm. 
Nothing like the enthusiasm it created in 
the philosophie world had been known 
since the invention of the Leyden jar, 
Within 
a few weeks after Volta’s announcement, 
batteries made according to his plan were 


more than half a century before. 


being experimented with in every impor 
tant laboratory in Europe. The discovery 
was made in March. Early in May two 
Englishmen, Messrs. Nicholson and Car 
lyle, practising with the first battery made 
in their country, accidentally discovered 
the decomposition of water by the action 
of the pile. And thus in its earliest in 
faney the new science of * galyvanism ” 
had opened the way to another new sci 
ence—electro-chemistry. 

As the century closed, half the philo- 
sophie world was speculating as to wheth- 
er ‘“‘ galvanic influence” were a new im 
ponderable or only a form of electricity: 
and the other half was eagerly seeking 
to discover what new marvels the battery 
might reveal. The least imaginative man 
could see that here was an invention that 
would be epoch-making, but the most 
visionary dreamer could not even vague- 
ly adumbrate the real measure of its im 
portance. Hitherto electricity had been 
only a laboratory aid or a toy of science, 
with no suggestion of practical utility 
beyond its doubtful application in medi- 
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cine; in future, largely as the outgrowth 
of Volta’s discovery, it was destined to 
become a great economic agency, whose 
limitations not even the enlarged vision 
of our later century can pretend to out- 
line. 
¥. 

Of all the contests that were waging 
in the various fields of science in this 
iconoclastic epoch, perhaps the fiercest 
and most turbulent was that which fell 
within the field of chemistry. Indeed, 
this was one of the most memorable war- 
fares in the history of polemics. It was 
a battle veritably Napoleonic in its in- 
ception, scope, and incisiveness. As was 
fitting, it. was a contest of France against 
the world; but the Napoleonic parallel 
fails before the end, for in this case 
France won not only speedily and un- 
compromisingly, but for all time. 

The main point at issue concerned the 
central doctrine of the old chemistry— 
the doctrine of Becher and Stahl, that 
the only combustible substance in nature 
is a kind of matter called phlogiston, 
which enters into the composition of oth- 
er bodies in varying degree, thus deter- 
mining their inflammability. This theory 
seems crude enough now, since we know 
that phlogiston was a purely fictitious 
element, yet it served an excellent pur- 
pose when it was propounded and it held 
its place as the central doctrine of chem- 
ical philosophy for almost a century. 

At the time when this theory was put 
forward, it must be recalled, the old Aris- 
totelian idea that the four primal elements 
are earth, air, fire, and water still held 
sway as the working foundation of all 
chemical philosophies. Air and water 
were accepted as simple bodies. Only a 
few acids and alkalies were known, and 
these but imperfectly; and the existence 
of gases as we now know them, other 
than air, was hardly so much as suspect- 
ed. All the known facts of chemistry 
seemed then to harmonize with the phlo- 
giston hypothesis; and so, later on, did 
the new phenomena which were discov- 
ered in such profusion during the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century — the 
epoch of pneumatic chemistry. Hydro- 
gen gas, discovered by Cavendish in 1776, 
and called inflammable air, was thought 
by some chemists to be the very principle 
of phlogiston itself. Other ‘‘airs” were 
adjudged ‘‘ dephlogisticated ” or ‘‘ phlo- 
gisticated,” in proportion as they sup- 
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ported or failed to support combustion. 
The familiar fact of a candle flame going 
out when kept in a confined space of or 
dinary air was said to be due to the sat 
uration of this air with phlogiston. And 
all this seemed to tally beautifully with 
the prevailing theory. 

3ut presently the new facts began, as 
new facts always will, to develop an icon 
oclastic tendency. The phlogiston theory 
had dethroned fire from its primacy as 
an element by alleging that flame is due 
to a union of the element heat with the 
element phlogiston. Now earths were 
decomposed, air and water were shown 
to be compound bodies, and at last the 
existence of phlogiston itself was to be 
called in question. The structure of the 
old chemical philosophy had been com 
pletely riddled; it was now to be over- 
thrown. The culminating observation 
which brought matters to a crisis was 
the discovery of oxygen, which was made 
by Priestley in England and Scheele in 
Sweden, working independently, in the 
year 1774. Priestley called the new ele 
ment ‘‘dephlogisticated air”; Scheele 


called it ‘‘empyreal air.” 
But neither Priestley nor Scheele re- 
alized the full import of this discovery ; 


nor, for that matter, did any one else at 
the moment. Very soon, however, one 
man at least had an inkling of it. This 
was the great French chemist Antoine 
Laurent Lavoisier. It has sometimes 
been claimed that he himself discovered 
oxygen independently of Priestley and 
Scheele. At all events, he at once be- 
gan experimenting with it, and very soon 
it dawned upon him that this remarka- 
ble substance might furnish a key to the 
explanation of many of the puzzles of 
chemistry. He found that oxygen is con- 
sumed or transformed during the combus- 
tion of any substance in air. He reviewed 
the phenomena of combustion in the light 
of this new knowledge. It seemed to 
him that the new element explained them 
all without aid of the supposititious ele- 
ment phlogiston. What proof, then, have 
we that phlogiston exists?) Very soon he 
is able to answer that there is no proof, 
no reason to believe that it exists. Then 
why not denounce phlogiston as a myth, 
and discard it from the realm of chem- 
istry? 

Precisely this is what Lavoisier pur- 
poses to do. He associates with him three: 
other famous French chemists, Berthol- 
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let, Guyton de Morveau, and Fourcroy, 
and sets to work to develop a complete 
system of chemistry based on the new 
conception. In 1788 the work is com- 
pleted and given to the world. It is not 
merely an epoch-making book; ‘it is rev- 
olutionary. It discards phlogiston alto- 
gether, alleging that the elements really 
concerned in combustion are oxygen and 
heat. It claims that acids are compounds 
of oxygen with a base, instead of mix- 
tures of ‘‘earth” and water; that metals 
are simple elements, not compounds of 
“earth” and ‘phlogiston”; and that 
water itself, like air, is a compound of 
oxygen with another element. 


In applying these ideas the new sys- 
tem proposes an altogether new nomen- 
clature for chemical substances. Hith- 
erto the terminology of the science has 
been a matter of whim and caprice. Such 
names as “liver of sulphur,” ‘‘ mercury 
of life,” ‘‘ horned moon,” *‘ the double se- 
cret,” ‘‘ the salt of many virtues,” and the 
like, have been accepted without protest 
by the chemical world. With such a 
terminology continued progress was as 
impossible as human progress without 
speech. The new chemistry of Lavoisier 
and his confréres, following the model 
set by zoology half a century earlier, des- 
ignates each substance by a name instead 
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JOSEPH PRIESTLEY 


of a phrase, applies these names accord- 
ing to fixed rules, and, in short, classi- 
lies the chemical knowledge of the time 
and brings it into a system, lacking which 
no body of knowledge has full title to the 
name of science. 


Though Lavoisier was not alone in de- 


veloping this revolutionary scheme, pos- 
terity remembers him as its originator. 


His dazzling and comprehensive genius 
obscured the feebler lights of his con- 
fréres. Perhaps, too, liis tragic fate was 
not without influence in augmenting his 
posthumous fame. In 1794 he fell by 
the guillotine, guiltless of any crime but 
patriotism—a victim of the 


‘Reign of 
an pa 
rerror. 


‘*The Republic has no need of 
savants,” remarked the funectionary who 
signed the death-warrant of the most fa- 
mous chemist of the century. 
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The 


reform 


leader of ¢ 

movement 1) 
chemistry thus died at 
the hands of 
and fanaticism — rat} 
er, let us say, as tli 
victim of a nationa 
frenzy—while the caus: 
he championed was 
young, yet not too 
soon to see the victory 
as good as won. The 
main body of Frene| 
chemists had accepted 
the new 
most 


bigot) 


doctrines al 
from the first. 
and elsewhere the op 
position had 
that fierce, eager type 
which soon exhausts 
itself in the effort. At 
3erlin they began by 
buyning Lavoisier in 
effigy, but they ended 
speedily by accepting 
the new theories. Ii 
England the fight was 
more but 
equally decisive. At 
first the new 
try was 
such great men as 
Black, of ‘‘latent heat” 
fame; Rutherford, the 
discoverer of nitrogen: 
and Cavendish, the in 
ventor of the pneumatic 
trough and the discoy 
erer of the composi 
tion of water, not to mention a coterie 
of lesser lights; but one by one they 
wavered and went over to the enemy 
Oddly enough, the doughtiest and most 
uncompromising of all the champions of 
the old ** phlogistic” ideas was Dr. Priest 
ley, the very man whose discovery of 
oxygen had paved the way for the *‘ anti- 
phlogistic ” movement 


been of 


stubborn, 


chemis 
opposed by 


-a fact which gave 
rise to Cuvier’s remark that Priestley was 
undoubtedly one of the fathers of modern 
chemistry, but a father who never wished 
to recognize his daughter. 

A most extraordinary man was this 
Dr. Priestley. Davy said of him, a gen 
eration later, that ne other person ever 
discovered so many new and curious sub- 
stances as he; vet to the last he was ouly 
an amateur in science, his profession be 


ing the ministry. There is hardly an- 
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other case in history of a man not a spe- 
cialist in science accomplishing so much 
in original research as did Joseph Priest- 
ley, the chemist, physiologist, electrician ; 
the mathematician, logician, and moral- 
ist: the theologian, mental philosopher, 
and political economist. He took all 
knowledge for his field; but how he 
found time for his numberless researches 
and multifarious writings, along with his 
every-day duties, must ever remain a 
mystery to ordinary mortals. 

That this marvellously receptive, flexi- 
ble mind should have refused acceptance 
to the clearly logical doctrines of the 
new chemistry seems equally inexplica- 
ble. But so it was. To the very last, 
after all his friends had capitulated, 
Priestley kept up the fight. From Amer- 
ica, Whither he had gone to live in 1794, 
he sent out the last defy to the enemy in 
1800, in a brochure entitled ** The Doctrine 
of Phlogiston Upheld,” ete. In the mind 
of its author this was little less than a 
pean of victory; but all the world besides 
knew that it was the swan-song of the 
doctrine of phlogiston. Despite the defi- 
ance of this single warrior the battle was 
really lost and won, and, as the century 
closed, ‘* antiphlogistic ” chemistry had 
practical possession of the field. 

7h 

Several causes conspired to make ex- 
ploration all the fashion during the clos- 
ing epoch of the eighteenth century. 
New aid to the navigator had been fur- 
nished by the perfected compass and 
quadrant and by the invention of the 
chronometer; medical science had ban- 
ished seurvy, which hitherto had been a 
perpetual menace to the voyager; and, 
above all, the restless spirit of the age 
impelled the venturesome to seek novelty 
in fields altogether new. Some started 
for the pole, others tried for a northeast 
or northwest passage to India, yet others 
sought the great fictitious antarctic conti- 
nent told of by tradition. All these of 
course failed of their immediate purpose, 
but they added much to the world’s store 
of knowledge and its fund of travellers’ 
tales. 

Among all these tales none was more 
remarkable than those which told of 
strange living creatures found in antipo- 
dal lands. And here, as did not happen 
in every field, the narratives were often 
substantiated by the exhibition of speci 
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mens that admitted no question. Many 
a company of explorers returned more or 
less laden with such trophies from the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, to the 
mingled astonishment, delight, and be- 
wilderment of tlie closet naturalists. The 
followers of Linnzeus in the ** golden age 
of natural history,” a few decades before, 
had increased the number of known spe- 
cies of fishes to about 400, of birds to 
1000, of insects to 3000, and of plants to 
10.000. But now these sudden accessions 
from new territories doubled the figure 
for plants, tripled it for fish and birds, 
and brought the number of deseribed in- 
sects above 20,000. 

Naturally enough, this wealth of new 
material was sorely puzzling to the classi- 
fiers. The more discerning began to see 
that the artificial system of Linnaeus, won- 
derful and useful as it had been, must be 
advanced upon before the new material 
could be satisfactorily disposed of. The 
way to a more natural system, based on 
less arbitrary signs, had been poinied out 
by Jussieu in botany, but the zoologists 
were not prepared to make headway tow- 
ard such a system until they should gain 
a wider understanding of the organisms 
with which they had to deal through 
comprehensive studies of anatomy. Such 
studies of individual forms in their rela- 
tions to the entire scale of organic beings 
were pursued in these last decades of the 
century, but though two or three most 
important generalizations were achieved 
(notably Kaspar Wolff's conception of 
the cell as the basis of organie life, and 
Goethe's all-important doctrine of meta- 
morphosis of parts), vet, as a whole, the 
work of the anatomists of the period was 
germinative rather than fruit - bearing. 
3ichat's volumes, telling of the recogni- 
tion of the fundamental tissues of the 
body, did not begin to appear till the last 
year of the century. The announcement 
by Cuvier of the doctrine of correlation 
of parts bears the same date, but in gen- 
eral the studies of this great naturalist, 
which in due time were to stamp him as 
the successor of Linnzeus, were as yet only 
fairly begun. 

In the field of physiology, on the other 
hand, two most important works were 
fairly consummated in this epoclh—the 
long-standing problems of digestion and 
respiration were solved. almost coincident- 
ly. Two very distinguished physiologists 
share the main honors of discovery in re- 
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gard to the function of digestion—the Abbe 
Spallanzani, of the University of Pavia, 
Italy, and John Hunter, of England. 
Working independently, these investiga- 
tors showed at about the same time that 
digestion is primarily a chemical rather 
than a mechanical process. It is a curi- 
ous commentary on the crude notions of 
mechanics of previous generations that 
it should have been necessary to prove 
by experiment that the thin, almost mem- 
branous stomach of a mammal has not 
the power to pulverize, by mere attrition, 
the foods that are taken into it. How- 
ever, the proof was now for the first time 
forth-coming, and the question of the gen- 
eral character of the function of diges- 
tion was forever set at rest. 

To clear up the mysteries of respiration 
was a task that fell to the lot of chemis- 
try. The solution of the problem fol- 
lowed almost as a matter of course upon 
the advances of that science in the latter 
part of the century. Hitherto no one 
since Mayow, of the previous century, 
whose flash of insight had been strangely 
overlooked and forgotten, had even vague- 
ly surmised the true function of the lungs. 
The great Boerhaave had supposed that 
respiration is chiefly important as an aid 
to the circulation of the blood; his great 


pupil, Haller, had believed to the day of 
his death in 1777 that the main purpose 


of the function is to form the voice. No 
genius could hope to fathom the mystery 
of the lungs so long as air was supposed 
to be a simple element, serving a mere 
mechanical purpose in the economy of the 
earth. 

But the discovery of oxygen gave the 
clew, and very soon all the chemists were 
testing the air that came from the lungs— 
Dr. Priestley, as usual, being in the van. 
His initial experiments were made in 
1777, and from the outset the problem was 
as good as solved. Other experimenters 
confirmed his results in all their essen- 
tials—notably Scheele and Lavoisier and 
Spallanzani and Davy. It was clearly 
established that there is chemical action 
in the contact of the air with the tissue of 
the lungs; that some of the oxygen of the 
air disappears, and that carbonic acid gas 
is added to the inspired air. It was shown, 
too, that the blood, having come in con- 
tact with the air, is changed from black 
to red in color. These essentials were not 
in dispute from the first. But as to just 
what chemical changes caused these re- 
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sults was the subject of controversy 
Whether, for example, oxygen is actual], 
absorbed into the blood,or whether it mere 
ly unites with carbon given off from the 
blood, was long in dispute. 

Kach of the main disputants was biassed 
by his own particular views as to the 
moot points of chemistry. Lavoisier, for 
example, believed oxygen gas to be com 
posed of a metal oxygen combined with, 
the alleged element heat; Dr. Priestley 
thought it a -ompound of positive elec- 
tricity and phlogiston ; and Humphry 
Davy, when he entered the lists, a little 
later, supposed it to be a compound of 
oxygen and light. Such mistaken no 
tions naturally complicated matters, and 
delayed a complete understanding of the 
chemical processes of respiration. It was 
some time, too, before the idea gained ac- 
ceptance that the most important chem- 
ical changes do not occur in the lungs 
themselves, but in the ultimate tissues. 
Indeed, the matter was not clearly settled 
at the close of the century. Neverthe- 
less, the problem of respiration had been 
solved in its essentials. Moreover, the 
vastly important fact had been establish- 
ed that a process essentially identical with 
respiration is necessary to the existence 
not only of all creatures supplied with 
lungs, but to fishes, insects, and even 
vegetables—in short, to every kind of liy- 
ing organism. 

All advances in science have a bearing, 
near or remote, on the welfare of our race; 
but it remains to credit to the closing 
decade of the eighteenth century a dis- 
covery which, in its power of direct and 
immediate benefit to humanity, surpasses 
any other discovery of this or any pre- 
vious epoch. Needless to say I refer to 
Jenner’s discovery of the method of pre- 
venting small- pox by inoculation with 
the virus of cow-pox. It detracts no- 
thing from the merit of this discovery to 
say that the preventive power of accident- 
al inoculation had long been rumored 
among the peasantry of England. Sucli 
vague, unavailing half-knowledge is often 
the forerunner of fruitful discovery. To 
all intents and purposes Jenner's discov- 
ery was original and unique. Neither, 
considered as a perfected method, was it 
in any sense an accident. It was a 
triumph of experimental science; how 
great a triumph it is difficult now to un- 
derstand, for we of to-day can only vague- 
ly realize what a ruthless and ever-pres- 
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LAVOISIER IN HIS LABORATORY. 








EDWARD JENNER 


From the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 


ent scourge small-pox had been to all 
previous generations of men since history 
began. Despite all efforts to check it by 
medication and by direct inoculation, it 
swept now and then over the earth as an 
all-devastating pestilence, and year by 
year it claimed one-tenth of all the beings 
in Christendom by death as its average 
quota of victims. ‘*‘ From small-pox and 
love but few remain free,” ran the old 
saw. <A pitted face was almost as much 
a matter of course a hundred years ago 
as a smooth one is to-day. 

Little wonder, then, tliat the world gave 
eager acceptance to Jenner's discovery. 


The first vaccination was made in 1796. 


Before the close of the century the meth- 
od was practised everywhere in Christen- 


dom. No urging was needed to induce 
the majority to give it trial; passengers 
on a burning ship do not hold aloof from 
the life-boats. Rich and poor, high and 
low, sought succor in vaccination, and 
blessed the name of their deliverer. Of 
all the great names that were before the 
world in the closing days of the century, 
there was perhaps no other one at once so 
widely known and so uniformly rever- 
enced as that of the English physician 
Edward Jenner. Surely there was no 
other one that should be recalled with 
greater gratitude by posterity. 
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Mrs. Litwian InGLeHArt AND Miss Roperra 
LaWRENCE. 


Mrs. Inglehart: ** My dear! I will not 
hear another word. He is yours! The 
idea of making such a fuss about a little 
thing like the gift of a young man!” 

Miss Lawrence: *‘ It’s only that I was 
afraid you might want him yourself, Mrs, 
Inglehart. It would make me unhappy 
if I thought you had deprived yourself 
of a cousin you might regret. They don't 
grow on every bush, I believe.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: **Such as Jim don't, 
T'll admit. But I hope I know the duties 
of a hostess, and the first of them is to 
get a young lady visitor engaged if pos- 


sible. You’ve never seen Jim, have you?” 
Miss Lawrence: ‘‘ Never. What's he 
like?” 


Mrs. Inglehart: ‘*‘ Ave you very fond 
of tall men?” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘Is he tall?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘Notsovery. Ishould 
say he had more breadth and thickness 
than length.” 

Miss Lawrence: 
and thick.” 

Mrs. Inglehart : ‘* Do you?” Shespeaks 
with a certain intonation of misgiving, 
and then she has the effect of pulling 
herself together: ‘‘Do you like them 
brown-complexioned and dark-eyed?” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘Is he brown-com- 
plexioned and dark-eyed?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘* He’s 
plexioned and blue-eyed.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘* Oh, that sort of con- 
tradiction is adorable. The blue eyes al- 
ways have such a funny look in the dark 
face. Ishall like him, I know. When's 
he coming?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘*‘ Any moment, now.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘Oh!” She jumps to 
her feet. Mrs. Inglehart remains seate? 
but leans forward to look in through the 
door at the clock in the hall, from the 
veranda where, with a pretence of sewing, 
in her lap, she is talking with her guest. 
To the right of this hall the windows of 
a wide drawing-room open to the floor, 
and people come and go through them as 


“Oh, Llike them broad 


brown - com- 





From the veranda, 
which extends around three sides of the 
house, broad steps descend to a driveway 


if they were doors. 


curving in front of it. Beyond the road 
green lawns, wept over by drooping white 
birches, slope to the red rocks that keep 
Mrs. Inglehart’s place from the sea. 

Mrs. Inglehart: ** Or not moment, ex- 
actly. He promised to be here by the 
half past four, but he probably won't 
come till the five-ten; it’s only four,now.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘*Time enough to 
prink, then.” She sinks back into her 
chair, provisionally. ‘‘Is Mr. Fairford 
punctilious about prinking?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘I see 
dread that.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘I don’t know that I 
should. They have to have some fault.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: *‘ And you think that 
is a fault?” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘I can’t say that I 
do. Do you?” 

Mrs. Inglehart, with an air of great 
candor: ‘* To tell you the truth, I don’t 
believe Jim cares about women’s dress.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘*Then he is the most 
dangerous kind. He'll not see anything, 
but he'll feel everything. I shall have 
to dress at his nerves.” 

Mrs. Inglehart : ** It’s clear that you’ve 
made your observations, my dear.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘* By twenty-six, one 
has.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘*‘ [should never have 
dreamt twenty-six.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘I haven't dreamt it, 
myself. In my dreams I'm still sixteen. 
It’s only in my waking moments that I’m 
twenty-six.” 

Mrs. Inglehart, thoughtfully: 
have courage.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘I have conviction. 
It’s best to be honest —unless the man 
prefers lies.” 

Mrs. Inglehart : ‘‘ Don’t they all?” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘ Nearly all. But if 


you would 


‘*You 


Mr. Fairford should happen to be the ex- 
ception that doesn’t, will you please tell 
him I owned to twenty-six, but you don’t 
know how much older I really am?” 

Mrs. Inglehart, with open admiration 
and covert alarm: ‘‘ You’rea strange girl.” 
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Miss Lawrence : ‘* Will that seare him? 
Should you advise me to be less strange?” 
Mrs. Inglehart, with a sigh: 
will like you so.” 
Miss Lawrence, laughing: ‘* What de- 
spair! Poor Mrs. Inglehart! You're sorry 


Well, you 


‘*No; he 


ulready you gave him to me! 
may have him back.” 

Mrs. Inglehart, with noble constancy: 
‘** No, no; you're the very one for him.” 

Miss Lawrence: ** Then our only hope 
is that he isn’t the one for me.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ** You think I’m not 
in earnest. Well, then, the only thing 
left is to convince you by practical—” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘Demonstration? I 
don't see how it can be done. You can't 
pass this young man along to me without 
consulting his inclinations. Has he very 
decided inclinations?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘* Yes, he has. 
was the trouble, I suppose.” 

Miss Lawrence: *‘So there was trou- 
ble.” She smiles intelligently. 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘It was a great while 
ago. It was before I was—there was any 
—Mrs. Inglehart. And there would be 
the same trouble again, if I were not— 
there were not any—Mrs. Inglehart. So 
it’s best to have it over before it begins.” 

Miss Lawrence : ‘* lsee what you mean. 
He's one of those terrible creatures who 
know their own minds; or think they do; 
and—may I be a little critical of your 
gift?) I know it seems ungracious!” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘* Not the least. Peo- 
ple change their wedding-presents, even.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘I shouldn't wish to 
change the present; only the name: Jim! 
If it were only Jack, now, I should know 
what to do. The Jacks are all alike. 
They smoke, they flirt desperately, but 
they are very warm-hearted, and conceal 
a great deal of sentiment under the mask 
of eynicism—like Thackeray’s men. They 
would do anything for you—at least any 
little thing like jumping overboard from 
a yacht to fish your hat up, or marrying 
a girl that you’ve found out is in love 
with them, and you think they ouglit, 
though you're dying for them yourself. 
You can twist them round your fingers; 
but it must be different with Jims. Jim! 
It suggests something rather grim; per- 
haps it’s because it rhymes with it. Jim! 
I should say one’s little arts, one’s little 
airs and graces, would be thrown away 
onJim. He sounds like a person of con- 
victions; he sounds like a person of opin- 


That 
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ions, too, and very stiff ones. I suspect 
that Jim is serious, and he likes serious 
ness in women. He has ideas of home 
anda wife, and of being master in his own 
house. All that could be easily taken out 
of him if he were Jack, of course; but 
being Jim, it couldn't. He's masterful: 
I feel that he’s masterful. He has all 
sorts of preconceived notions. He would 
be very domestic, and intellectual, and 
he would rather read to you than talk to 
you. He would want to respect you, and 
if you wouldn't let him, he would—make 
it hot for you. Yes, I know the type: 
adoring, domineering, devoted, and utter 
ly intolerable.” 

Mrs. Inglehart, who has been leaning 
forward more and more, and edging al- 
most out of her chair, in her intentness: 
‘“You’ve met him! You know him! 
You've been letting me give myself away !”’ 

Miss Lawrence: ‘* Mr. Fairford? You? 
I? You've given him-away, but not your- 
self, at least to me, Mrs. Inglehart. Inev- 
er saw Mr. Fairford in my life. I never 
heard of him till I came here.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ** Then I don’t know 
but it’s worse, for you've guessed him. 
How you must dread the idea of him!” 

Miss Lawrence, thoughtfully: ‘‘I don’t 
know. I rather like the notion of grap- 
pling with such a—problem. It would be 
fun to get the better of it.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘* And if you got the 
worse ?”’ 

Miss Lawrence: “I don't believe I 
should get the worse. But now, really, 
hadn't I better go and prink, Mrs. Ingle- 
hart? I don’t believe Jim would like to 
find me unprepared.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ No. Go and prink.” 

Miss Lawrence, going in through the 
open door: ‘If he should happen to come 
before I get down, I know I can trust him 
with you, Mrs. Inglehart.” She vanishes, 
with a smile over her shoulder at Mrs. 
Inglehart, who remains silent and mo- 
tionless, apparently insensible of her with- 
drawal, though she keeps a mechanical 
smile of parting on her face. Her mo- 
ther enters from the door that Miss Law 
rence has passed through. 


II. 


Mrs. Wenuam, Mrs. INGLEmART. 


Mrs. Wenham : ‘‘ When do you expect 
James, Lilly?” 
Mrs. Inglehart, with a deep sigh: ‘‘ Oh, 
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‘*SoO THERE WAS TROUBLE.” 


any time, now. He said he would be here 
at half past four.” 

Mrs. Wenham : 
half past four.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ Yes, I suppose he 
will,—with his tiresome punctuality.” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘Tiresome? If there 
is one thing more than another that I like 
in James Fairford, it is his punctuality. 
It’s something that I can thoroughly sym- 
pathize with him in. If it had not been 
for my habits of punctuality, where would 
you have been at this moment, Lillian?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: *‘ Perhaps not born. 
But now don't preach, mother. Advise. 
You'll like it almost as well.” 

Mrs.Wenham, looking doubtful, but as 
if assenting for argument’s sake: ‘*‘ Well?” 

Mrs. Inglehart : ** What do you think 
of Miss Lawrence?” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘* What do you mean 
by thinking? If you've been behaving 
foolishly in any way, and want me to help 
you out of it by blaming Miss Lawrence—” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘Blame? Who's talk- 
ing of blame? I simply wish to know 
if you don’t think she’s something of a 
cat.” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘ Cat? How, cat?” 


‘*Then he'll be here at 


Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘I mean very pur- 
ring, and sly and velvety.” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘* No, not at all.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ** Well, then, very 
sharp and clawy.”’ 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘* What have you been 
doing, Lillian?” 

Mrs, Inglehart: ‘‘ Nothing. Ive been 
undoing. How do you think she and 
Jim will like each other?” 

Mrs.Wenham: **‘ What difference how 
they like each other?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘One doesn’t want 
one’s guests to be at swords’ points.” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘I don’t know whi 
you asked her when you knew he was 
coming.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ lm sure they'll like 
each other. He'll respect her. I re- 
spect her myself. She has a great deal 
of character, and all that; but I think 
there’s a vein of coarseness in her. Yes, 
she ts coarse. She has a bold way of 
talking about men. It may be very mod- 
ern, and the rest of it, but I don’t like it, 
and I don’t think it’s nice.” 

Mrs. Wenham: ** What men has slie 
been talking about?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘*Oh,—none.” 
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Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘ What has she been 
saying about them?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘*‘Oh,—nothing. But 
girls seem to say anything,nowadays. Es- 
pecially old ones! Howold am I, mother?” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘* You're twenty-seven. 
You know that well enough.” 

Mrs. Inglehart : ‘‘ And she’s twenty-six, 
and looks every day of it.” Vaguely, 
after a moment: ‘*‘ I’m sure J don't know 
how I came to ask her here.” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘ Why do you say that, 
now? Have you been making a fool of 
yourself, Lilly?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘I won’t be scolded 
in my own house, mother!” 

Mrs.Wenham: ** Very well, if you call 
it scolding.” Mrs. Wenham sits very 
erect in herchair, and gathers all her dig- 
nity about her; Mrs. Inglehart rocks to 
and fro in a reckless and distraught 
manner. ‘‘ May Iask a simple question?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ I suppose so.” 

Mrs.Wenham:; ‘* Are you going to ac- 
cept James?” 

Mrs. Inglehart : ‘‘ Whatan idea! No!” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘* Then, if it isn’t scold- 
ing, allow me to say that he will have a 
right to feel trifled with. Your letting 
him come here, after what's past, is tanta- 


mount to your saying you would marry 
him if he asked you—” 
Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ Very well, T'll keep 


him from asking me, then. There are 
ways of staving men off.” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘Not such men as 
James Langton Fairford. You haven't 
forgotten how he behaved when you tried 
it before—before your marriage.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘That was a great 
while ago. Iconsidered him a mere boy, 
and he might have known it.” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘* He was two years 
older than you.” 

Mrs. Inglehart : ‘‘ And how old was I, 
pray? Nineteen! A perfect chit! That 
proves that he was a boy. And he was 
very rude. If he had been a little more 
—thoughtful, and patient! You know 
how it was, mother. After Jim’s out- 
rageous conduct, I had no alternative but 
to marry Mr. Inglehart; and I am not 
going to have it said, now, after all I’ve 
been through on his account, that I was 
in love with him all along, and married 
him the minute I decently could. I trust 
I have too much regard for Mr. Ingle- 
hart’s memory for that.” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘ Then allow me to say, 
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my dear, without scolding, that I do: 
know what you’re after.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: *‘I'm not after an 
thing, if you prefer such a common « 
pression. It's Jim that’s after me; an 
shall not feel in the least bound to 
overtaken. I have other plans for him 

Mrs. Wenham: *‘ Other plans?” 

Mrs. Inglehart : ‘‘He may faney Ro 
berta Lawrence. I’m sure I don’t see wh 
men find in her, all of them. But if it 
frankness, as they call it, I wish them 
joy of it. Of all the detestable hypo 
crites in this world commend me to a 
frank woman. Why, it’s nothing but 
mask upon mask, all the way through!” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘Is this why you are 
so down upon the poor girl?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘*Down upon her? 
Well, yes; it may be hate to throw such 
a husband as Jim Fairford in her way. 
At any rate I’ve set my heart upon making 
a match between them. That will let me 
out, and it will be such fun.” She ex 
presses her exultation in rather a lugu- 
brious note of laughter, and tries to es 
cape the severe gaze which her mother 
fixes upon her. 

Mrs. Wenham: “ Just one word, Lilli 
an Inglehart! Does Miss Lawrence know 
anything of this fine scheme?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘No. That is, I have 
put it out of my power to accept Jim Fair- 
ford by telling Roberta Lawrence she may 
have him if she can get him. If she does. 
or can, that’s the end of it; and it’s the end 
of it anyway.” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘ Well, Lillian, if you 
are in earnest in what you say, you are 
certainly the greatest fool—_ But per- 
haps you consider this scolding ?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ Not at all. 
it reasoning. Go on.” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘Oh, I’ve nothing 
more to say. But if you have really told 
the girl—if you have put this idea into 
her head, you have done a wrong and 
wicked thing, and you'll have to answer 
for the consequences. It would be no 
more than you deserve if James did take 
a fancy to her, and I hope he will; and 
if you have a spark of generosity in your 
composition, you at least won't try to 
prejudice him against her.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ You have such a 
low opinion of me, mother, that I won- 
der you associate with me at all. But 
now I’m going to wring your bosom by an 
act of the most exemplary magnanimity 
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you ever heard of. A splendid idea has 
just occurred to me. I'm going to send 
Roberta down to see Jim first and receive 
him. She’s upstairs now, prinking, and 
I'm going straight to my room, and I’m 
going to be so slow getting ready that 
she'll have to go down, and’she can have 
him all to herself for a first impression ; 
and a girl of twenty-six knows how to 
make hay while the sun shines. Now 
what do you say?” 

Mrs. Wenham, going in: ‘* Humph!” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ You don’t believe 
I'll do it?” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘T know you won't.” 

Mrs. Inglehart,calling after her: ** Well, 
I’m so glad you approve of the idea, 
mother. I only wish you could see how 
expressive your back looks, as you disap- 
pear in thedistance. It’severything that’s 
appreciative and flattering.” As Mrs. 
Wenham vanishes: ‘*‘ Well, I don’t care.” 
In the course of her two dialogues a great 
many sewing materials and appliances 
have dropped about Mrs. Inglehart on the 
floor; as she now rises, her scissors fal] 
out of her lap, and as she stoops to pick 
them up she is reminded of the other 
things. ‘‘What a bother!” When she 
has got them all in her lap again, she 
turns to the door, but is arrested by the 
sound of a quick, decided footfall on the 
steps of the veranda. She looks round 
over her shoulder, and in this very pretty 
and engaging attitude she meets the blue 
eyes flashing out of the brown face of 
James Fairford. He has a robust hand- 
bag in one hand and an umbrella in the 
other; over his arm hangs a light over- 
coat. He is dressed in summer stuffs, 
but in no concession to the negligence of 
summer fashion; his shirt is white; his 
firm legs are cased in trousers that de- 
scend to his black shoes; his whole keep- 
ing is that of a man who despises the ap- 
pearance of recreation, and puts business 
before pleasure. ‘‘James!” Mrs. Ingle- 
hart’s exclamation expresses mingled 
pleasure, surprise,and dismay. She drops 
all the things out of her lap again. ‘*What 
are you doing here at this unearthly hour? 
You said you would be here at half past 
four!’ She sinks back into her chair. 


Ill. 
Farrrorp aNp Mrs. INGLEHART, WITH MOMENTS OF 
: Miss Lawrence. 


Fairford: ‘It’s half past four now.” 
He sits heavily down in one of the ve- 
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randa chairs, plants his bag before him, 
and then pushes it away with his foot, 
while he mops his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief. 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘**Did you walk?” 

Fairford : *‘ Do Iseem to have driven? 
And in what?” 

Mrs. Inglehart, hiding a smile with her 
hand: ‘‘I wonder how you found the 
way.” 

Fairford: ‘*They told me at the sta- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Inglehart, gracefully sinking into 
a chair: ** Did they tell you that if it 
hadn't been for your ridiculous punctu- 
ality you'd have been met at the train? 
Now you see what comes of being on 
time!” 

Fairford: ‘‘1 dare say they would if 
they could have spared a moment from 
the celebration of your charms and vir- 
tues. You seem to have cast your con- 
founded glamour over the neighborhood, 
as usual,” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘* Yes, it’s new to me. 
It must have been the telegraph girl ?” 

Fairford: **There was a girl, and 
there was a telegraph. I didn’t see them 
in combination.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘They were one, all 
the same. Yes, I may say she’s quite an 
ardent admirer.” 

Fairford: **So am TI, Lillian.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: **Oh yes. But you 
mustn’t say it. I hope vou weren’t rude 
to the poor girl on that account?” 

Fairford: ‘‘Why mustn’t I say it? 
I’ve come here to say it!” 

Mrs. Inglehart, to gain time: ‘ But 
you've said it before—and you ought to 
be a little more diversified in your re- 
marks.” 

Fairford, getting to his feet: ‘‘ Lillian, 
how can you trifle with me so? Surely 
you know what I must understand—must 
hope— from your allowing me to come 
here to-day?” He starts toward her and 
stumbles over his bag; he kicks the bag; 
Mrs. Inglehart laughs. ‘Oh, laugh at 
me, make a fool of me!” 

Mrs. Inglehart :; ‘* You know you don’t 
approve of me, Jim; you know you 
don't.” 

Fairford: ‘I believe you can make 
me approve of you if you choose. And 
if you don’t choose, I want you anyway.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘*‘Oh! Do you think 
that’s very logical?” 

Fairford, bitterly: ‘‘No, I’m not proud 
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‘*l WONDER HOW YOU FOUND THE WAY.” 


of it. As you say, it isn’t logical; it isn’t 
reasonable; but I always wanted you; I 
wanted you long ago, before you were 
married.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ Why do people say 
you don’t know how to flatter? I’m sure 
it’s enough to turn my poor head to have 
@ man say he isn’t proud of caring for 
me, but he keeps on doing it regardless of 
consequences.” 

Fairford: ‘* You know what I mean. 
I never pretended that you were my ideal 
in character, but—” 

Mrs. Inglehart: “I thought it was 
customary to tell the lady that she was 
your ideal. That's what they always 
tell me!” 

Fairford: ‘I don’t care what other 
people tell you. J tell you the truth; 
and I tell you that you are not my ideal.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ What am I, then, if 
I’m not your ideal?” 

Fairford: ‘*‘ You’re—you’re my love. 
But you know that.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘I’ve heard you say 
so. But I’m not sure that I know it.” 

Fairford: *‘ Not sure!” 


Mrs. Inglehart : ‘‘ You may not be sure 
of your own mind.” 

Fairford: ‘This is trifling, Lillian. 
What do you say to me?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘* What can I say till 
I'm convinced you’re in earnest?” 

Fairford: *‘And what will convince 
you? Itseems to me that it’s proof enough 
of my sincerity that I'm here to offer my- 
self to you and to ask you to be my wife. 
Didn’t you know that I was coming to do 
that? What else do you expect? Do 
you want me to say that you are my ideal, 
that you are everything in nature .and 
character that I have dreamed of, and 
that I would not have you different?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ** You might try it. I 
don’t know what effect it would have.” 

Fairford: ‘‘ You wish me to minister 
to your vanity, to fill your head with non- 
sense. Well, I will never do it!” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ Then I don’t see how 
it’s going toend. You might at least say 
you believe I could become your ideal.” 

Fairford: ‘* But if I don’t believe you 
could, and therefore I renounce my ideal ; 
if I throw it away, and I tell you that 
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you, whatever you are, are a thousand 
times dearer than anything I’ve ever im- 
agined? And yet you might be all that 
[ve ever dreamed of in woman, prompt, 
energetic, constant in purpose, with a high 
sense of duty, a devotion to noble-—” 

Mrs. Inglehart : ** Another James Fair- 
ford. Whategotism! Yes, I could easily 
be all that, if I wanted to. The trouble is 
I couldn’t want to.” 

Fairford : ** I know it, and I don’t ask 
it of you. Iask you merely to be your- 
self,—and to be mine.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘*‘ Do you think that’s 
so little, that you say merely? Asking a 
woman to be herself and to be yours is 
asking everything.” 

Fairford: ‘‘Then don’t be yourself; 
don’t be anything but mine.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ Now you are begin- 
ning to talk sense—” 

Fairford, starting toward her: ‘‘ And 
you consent—you—” A sound as of a 
lifting window above the veranda roof 
is heard, and then, after a moment, the 
voice of Miss Roberta Lawrence. 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘ Mrs. Inglehart!” 

Mrs. Inglehart, in a low key to Fair- 
ford: *‘Oh, good gracious, I forgot all 
about her! Now what am I to do?” In 
a high key to Miss Lawrence: ** Yes ?” 

Miss Lawrence, with a nervous laugh: 
“Oh, it ts you. I thought, I wasn't sure 
it was you I heard. What time is it, 
please ?”” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘It’s a little after four 
—a quarter—twenty minutes—” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘Then there's time, 
yet.” There is a sound of a closing win- 
dow. 

Fairford: ‘‘Why did you say that, 
Lillian? You know it’s twenty minutes 
of five.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘* That’s a very charm- 
ing girl, Jim—a Miss Roberta Lawrence. 
I want you to meet her. But perhaps you 
have met her already-—” 

Fairford: ‘‘No; but that isn’t the 
point. Why did you say twenty min- 
utes? I wish you hadn't, dear!” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘* Well, it is twenty 
minutes—and more too; it’s twenty min- 
utes of five. You said so yourself. Now 
don’t tease, but go and prettify. That's 
what she’s doing—” The sound of the 
lifting window is heard again, and then 
the voice of Miss Lawrence. 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘ Mrs. Inglehart! Are 
you still there?” 
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Mrs. Inglehart, in a high key: ‘‘ Yes!” 
In a low key to Fairford: ‘* Now you 
must go! It’s a shame for you to stay 
here eavesdropping. And making me, 
too; and you so conscientious! ‘Sh!” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘ I’m in something of 
adilemma. I don’t know whether it had 
better be the green, or the blue.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘* Oh—the blue, dear; 
or no, the green—blue, I mean.” Ina 
low key to Fairford: ‘‘Now you have 
spoiled everything, and disgraced me be- 
fore my guest. I can never forgive 
you!” 

Fairford: ‘‘How have I done that? 
She has said nothing that compromises 
either of you—” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ You've let her give 
herselfaway. You know that it’s for you 
she’s choosing between blue and green.”’ 

Fairford: ** Bless my soul, how should 
I know such a thing?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: *‘ Don’t you suppose I 
told her you were coming? And when 
she comes down and finds you here, you 
won't be capable of seeming to have come 
just that instant.” 

Fairford: ‘If she asks—” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘* As if she would ask! 
She is too high-spirited, too noble-minded 
to go prying about; but it will kill her, 
all the same. You don’t know how a girl 
like Roberta Lawrence, so frank herself, 
and so unsuspicious, will take such a 
thing. Of course, if it was I, I could 
laugh it off; but she will think that I did it 
purposely; she won’t show it, but she will 
never believe that I was as innocent as 
she was in the matter.” 

Fairford: *‘It seems to me you're not 
painting a very frank and unsuspicious 
character.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘I mean, I should in 
her place. You know what I mean. But 
if you prefer to vex me— _ Shie’ll be ask- 
ing something else in another minute!” 

Fairford: ‘*‘ But what do you want me 
to do?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘You must think 
what I want you to do. You have got 
me into this trouble, by your ridiculous 
promptness, and you must get me out.” 

Fairford: ‘‘Then let me go to my 
room, and I can’t overhear anything 
more.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘Oh, you think it’s so 
simple as that, do you? Wait a minute 
—I have it! 
you must come back in about ten min- 


You must go away! Awa 


even 
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utes or so, as if you hadn’t been here at 
all. And you must apologize for being 
late; say you missed the train, or some- 
thing like that, and—” 

Fairford, sitting doggedly down: ‘‘ No, 
I can’t do anything of the kind.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: “ You can't?” 

Fairford: ‘‘ Well, then, I won't. It 
would be acting a lie.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: *‘ You accuse me of 
wishing you to lie.” 

Fairford: ‘*‘I don’t think you do it 
knowingly. But, Lillian, you must see—’ 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘’Sh! There, she’s 
putting up her window again!” 

Miss Lawrence, from her window: 
‘“T’ve decided not to dress at him, Mrs. 
Inglehart. I am going to be perfectly 
passive, and let fate take its course. I’m 
going to wear my silver-gray.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ Perfect!” In a low 
tone to Fairford, desperately: ‘‘ It’s too 
late for you to go away now. You 
might as well stay!” 

Fairford: ‘But I don’t understand. 
Why should Miss Lawrence dress at me? 
Have you dressed at me, Lillian? You 
look heavenly in that—thing you've got 
on; I don’t know what it is.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ Oh, much pleasure 
your compliments give me, when I know 
what a cold, hollow heart they come from! 
I may dress for you, but you won't gratify 
me in the smallest thing. Suppose your 
going away does have the appearance of 
deceit? Isa mere appearance so very kill- 
ing, when it’s for such a good object? Oh, 
Jim! Do help me out! Think of the 
poor girl's feelings if she comes down 
and finds you here! She'll know you 
overheard her. If you really cared for 
me—” 

Fairford, rising to his feet with a 
groan, and gathering his bag up for go- 
ing: ‘‘And if I go—if I do this against 
my reason and conscience, what shall you 
do with me when I come back?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘* You'll be so inter- 
ested in Miss Lawrence you won't care.” 

Fairford ; ‘‘That won't do, Lillian. I 
shall want my answer when I come back. 
Will you promise it?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘It’s very mean of 
you to make conditions! Ill listen to 
you. But I won't even do that if you 
stay. And if you think I’m asking you 
to act a lie, just think what a lie you've 

,©een making me act.” 


Fairford: ‘I? How?” 
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Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ By letting me see 
you before you saw her, when I promised 
mamma I wouldn't.” 

Fairford: ‘*‘ But why did you promise 
that? What—” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ That has nothing to 
do with it. A promise is a promise, and sa 
cred. Will you go? And when you come 
back, and find Miss Lawrence here, wi]! 
you ask after me as if you hadn't met me 

Fairford: ‘‘ No, certainly not. 
carry the deceit as far as that.” 

Mrs. Inglehart : *‘ Not to enable me to 
keep my promise? Very well, then, that 
shows that you don't trust me, and if you 
don’t trust me, you can’t care for me.” 

Fairford: ‘*‘1I don’t trust you in thie 
least, and I care all the world for you 
For heaven's sake, Lillian, be candid with 
me, for once, and tell me what all this 
coilis! I know that whatever you've got 
in your head, there’s nothing but truth in 
your heart, and if you would only be 
guided by that—” 

Mrs. Inglehart, apparently fascinated 
by the idea: ‘‘ Well, I will. I'll tell you 
all about it. You see that we were talk 
ing about your coming, and I said to Ro 
berta Lawrence— ‘Sh! There’s her step! 
She's coming out of her room—sbe’s on 
the stairs! Run, James, if you love me!” 
She pushes him towards the veranda steps, 
and without waiting to see him vanish 
round the corner of the house, she turns, 
and flies through the long window into 
the drawing-room, while Miss Lawrence 
emerges from the hallway, and Mrs. Wen 
ham advances from the veranda on the 
side of the house opposite that which has 
just hidden Fairford from view. 


I can't 


IV. 


Miss Lawrence anp Mrs. Wennam. 


Miss Lawrence: ‘‘ Mrs. Inglehart!” To 
Mrs. Wenham: ‘I thought Mrs. Ingle 
hart was here!” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘ And I thought | 
heard talking. But I must have dream 


ed it. 
book.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘ Perhaps you heard 
me calling down to her. I was consult 
ing her about Mr. Fairford’s taste in co! 
ors. Isn’t he very late?” She looks in 
at the clock in the hall, and Mrs. Wen 
ham looks in too. 

Mrs. Wenham: “ Yes; it’s nearly five, 
and he promised to be here at half past 


I seem to have dozed over m3 
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four. Something must have detained 
him; he’s usually so prompt.” 

Miss Lawrence, smiling: ‘ Yes, terri- 
bly prompt, I believe. At least that’s the 
impression Mrs. Inglehart gives of him.” 
The ladies have seated themselves, and 
Miss Lawrence, reclining in her chair, 
indifferently studies the effect of a ring 
on her left hand. 

Mrs. Wenham, looking at her over her 
glasses: ‘* You’ve never met my nephew, 
I believe?” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘ No; and I’ve no idea 
how he'll like me. You know it’s very 
important he should like me. Mrs. In- 
glehart has given him to me.” 

Mrs. Wenham, dryly: ‘* Yes, I have 
been scolding Lillian for her nonsense. 
He is not hers to 


ine.” 
Miss Lawrence : 
“Oh! To keep, 


then!” 

Mrs. Wenham : 
‘I am not so sure. 
Miss Lawrence, I 
know that you are a 
very frank person—” 

Miss Lawrence: 
‘‘Some people say, 
merely brutal.” 

Mrs. Wenham : 
‘‘No matter! I feel ss 
that I can speak D 
frankly with you. Z 
Don’t trust my 
daughter!” 

Miss Lawrence : 
‘This is frank.” 

Mrs. Wenham : 
‘She acts upon im- 
pulses that she re- 
grets. She is in love 
with James Fairford, 
I believe, and I know 
that he is in love 
with her. He was, 
before she married 
Mr. Inglehart, and I 
think she was with 
him; but the affair 
never came to any- 
thing, because — be- 
cause— It was Lil- 
lian’s fault; she 
couldn’t be serious 
with him.” 

Miss Lawrence : 
‘*And now? Has he 
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got over wanting her to be serious, or has 
she become so?” 

Mrs. Wenham: “Lillian will never be 
serious—at least not like other people; 
and that is why I feel it my duty to be seri- 
ous with you. No one knows Lillian as 
Ido. Ifshe saw that any one else wanted 
James, she would move heaven and earth 
to get him herself.” 

Miss Lawrence, laughing: ‘‘ Really, 
what you say rather inclines me to try 
for him. I should like to see Mrs. Ingle- 
hart moving heaven and earth.” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘* Don’t, my dear! I 
should simply leave the house. There 


isn’t a thing she wouldn't do if she saw 
you wanted him.” 
more and more. 


Miss Lawrence laughs 
‘*T know what nonsense 
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““ RUN, JAMES, IF YOU LOVE ME!” 
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she has been talking to you, and I made 


her promise, just to punish her, that she* begin to have my doubts.” 


would let you meet him first, and have a 
chance to— I mean that she should be 
made to suffer a little for her wicked 
folly—” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘“‘Through some finesse 
of mine? Wouldn't that be rather too 
much theatre?” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘ Yes, I don’t know 
what she wouldn't do in her jealousy; for 
she'd be frantically, blindly, madly jeal- 
ous if she thought he cared for you the 
least bit.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘Poor Mrs. Ingle- 
hart! I should like to see her jealous. 
It doesn’t seem in character. But I’m 
greatly obliged to you for securing me 
the first innings. How do you propose 
to manage it?” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘ That I shall leave 
entirely to Lillian. Isuppose that as she’s 
out of the way, and he’s expected mo- 
mentarily, she’s actually keeping her 
word, and—” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘I’m sitting here to 
intercept Mr. Fairford on his way into 
the house! Isn’t it rather cold-blooded? 
But I don’t mind! You don't think he 
could manage to escape me, somehow?” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘I shall be sitting 
here too; and I dare say Lillian has 
given directions where he’s to be re- 
ceived.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘Heroic Mrs. Ingle- 
hart! I begin to quake a little. Do you 
know, if I had been she,I should have 
broken my word.” After a thoughtful 
moment: ‘‘ If one were really meditating 
an assault upon Mr. Fairford’s affections, 
what should you say was his weakest 
side, Mrs. Wenham?” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘ James ?” 
‘* He has no weak side.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘“‘Oh, I didn’t say 
weak, I said weakest. Where is he least 
strong?” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘ Except for his in- 
conceivable folly in regard to Lillian, I 
should say that James Fairford was 
equally strong at all points. He is truth 
itself ; promptitude, sincerity, justice, 
honor—” 

Miss Lawrence, with a deep 
‘*He is formidable.” 

Mrs.Wenham : ‘‘ He despises anything 
like double-dealing, or prevarication, or 
even evasion. He will admire you, Miss 
Lawrence.” 


Proudly: 


breath : 
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Miss Lawrence: ‘‘Oh, thank you! | 
Mrs. Ing| 
hart appears at one of the long veranda 
windows, and looks through them, wit! 
her hands lifted to either side of the case 
ment. ‘‘Oh,come out, Mrs. Inglehart!” 


Vz 
Mrs. IneLeHArT, Miss Lawrence, Mes. Wenuam 


Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘It’s very tempting 
But I can’t, and I’ve got to take my mo 
ther away too, and consult about some 
little changes in receiving Mr. Fair 
ford. 
come.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘I wish he were here 
now. If he could only see you there as 
you’re standing now! I wish you could 
see yourself, and you'd agree with me that 
there was never anything quite so grace 
ful as that pose of yours.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘You must tell him 
about it when he does come; that will be 
such a nice pose for you.” 

Miss Lawrence, rising and bobbing a 
courtesy to Mrs. Inglehart in acknowledg 
ment of her little dig: ‘‘Thank you, so 
much!” To Mrs.Wenham, who joins he: 
daughter: ‘‘ And you’re actually going to 
leave me alone with Mr. Fairford!” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘ You'll be in the best 
of hands, my dear. Remember what | 
told you.” 

Miss Lawrence : ‘‘I sha’n’t forget such 
a charge as that!” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ A conspiracy?” She 
looks from one to the other; then over 
her shoulder, as she vanishes within: ‘‘ Be 
sure to keep him; tell him he can’t go to 
his room just yet.” 

Miss Lawrence, calling after her: ‘‘ Oh, 
I'll keep him.” When Mrs. Inglehart and 
her mother are out of sight, she bows her- 
self forward in silent laughter, and when 
she lifts her face out of her hands again, 
she confronts Fairford, who is stealthily 
mounting the veranda steps, with a man- 
ner the reverse of his earlier brusqueness 
and severity. At sight of him Miss Law 
rence springs to her feet, and comes gay- 
ly toward him with outstretched hand: 
‘*Mr. Fairford? Miss Lawrence! Mrs 
Inglehart has commissioned me to wel 
come you in her place, and to keep you 
here, while she and Mrs. Wenham are 
taking counsel together about your 
room. Won't you sit down till they 
come?” 


You must keep him here until | 
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‘* FAIRFORD GAZES UNEASILY AT HER.” 


VI. 
Farrrorp anp Miss LAWRENCE. 


Fairford, backing upon a chair, with 
his bag in his hand and his overcoat on 
his arm: ‘‘Thank you.” He falls into 
the chair, and stares helplessly at her. 

Miss Lawrence : ‘‘ Was your train late, 
or did you take a later one? You see the 
fame of your promptness has preceded 
you,and you were expected at half past 
four.” 

Fairford: ‘‘ The train wasn’t late; ’'m 
late—I’ve been walking—” 

Miss Lawrence, politely: ‘‘ From the 
station !” 

‘airford, with a deep breath of relief: 
‘* Yes—I walked—from the station, yes.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘Then that accounts 
for it. And it must take some time for 
the wayfarer who isn’t personally con- 
ducted to find his way round to the en- 
trance of Mrs. Inglehart’s house. A 
house naturally fronts before, but if it 
has the sea behind it, there’s a certain 
temptation to front in the rear, and Mrs. 
Inglehart’s house has yielded to the 
temptation. Don't you think it’s like 
her? So full of—unexpectedness!” 

Fairford: ‘‘ Yes; very singular. Very 
puzzling—if you’ve never been here be- 
fore.” 

Miss Lawrence, keenly: ‘‘ And is this 
the first time you've been here?” 


Fairford: ‘‘I—” Desperately: ‘‘I’ve 
never been here before to-day.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘*Do you mean, never 
before to-day, or never to-day before?” 

Fairford: ‘*‘I mean, never before to- 
day; not to-day before.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘* Then there is a dif- 
ference! I’m so glad; I thought there 
wasn't when I asked.” She muses aloud: 
‘“Let me see! He has never been here 
before to-day; but he may have been here 
to-day before. Is that sense? Let me 
try it the other way! He has been here 
to-day before, but he has never been here 
before to-day.” Fairford gazes uneasily 
at her. ‘‘I can’t make it out; but I'll 
ask Mrs. Inglehart when she comes; she’ll 
know. I'll put it as aconundrum: If a 
gentleman has never been here before to- 
day, and yet has been here to-day before, 
when has the gentleman been here be- 
fore?” Fairford listens with signs of in- 


creasing terror, which culminate in a vio-’ 


lent start when she turns suddenly upon 
him: ‘‘Mr. Fairford, I’m tempted to 
make you a confidence! Oh—ha, ha, ha! 
Don’t be frightened. It’s only something 
psychical. But I have had such a strange 
impression in regard to you.” 

Fairford, in alarm: ‘‘ Me?” 

Miss Lawrence: *‘ Yes. I wonder if I 
may venture to speak of it; but with your 
frankness—oh, all your virtues have an- 
ticipated you; every one was here 
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promptly at half past four!—I’m sure 
you'll answer me. As you came up the 
veranda steps, just now, I had that weird 
sense of its all having happened before. 
You have had it; every one has; but at 
this instant it’s so vivid with me that it 
seems as if you must share it with me.” 
Laughingly: ‘‘ Do you have a been-here- 
before feeling too?” 

Fairford: ‘‘I can’t say—I— 
ask what you mean?” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘I don’t wonder 
you're surprised. But I’m so curious to 
know whether two persons could have 
that weird seizure at the same moment in 
regard to the same thing. Of course it’s 
impossible, and I ought really to beg your 
pardon, but as you came up the veranda 
steps, just now, it flashed upon me, ‘ He 
feels as if he had been here before.’ 


May I 


Perhaps it was a strange look— Excuse 
Will you 


me; I’m odiously personal. 
please to make a remark?” 

Fairford: “I! A remark?” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘Yes; anything— 
anything to turn the conversation. Ive 
made all the remarks up to this point. 
I see you don’t like psychical confi- 
dences.” 

Fairford: *‘Yes—I like them very 
much. But I wish to say—I ought to tell 
you—I don’t know how to—” He stops 
and stares at her. 

Miss Lawrence, looking down at her 
dress on either side of her, and twitching 
it: ‘Is there something on my gown? A 
bug? A caterpillar? No?” Laughing: 
‘*‘A woman always thinks something's 
wrong with her dress when people stare. 
But perhaps it’s only the color? It’s a 
very peculiar shade of gray; I’ve been 
told by flatterers that I look like a wraith 
in it, and you look—excuse me, really, 
Mr. Fairford! cyou look as if I did look 
like a wraith!” 

Fairford: ‘* Not at all, I assure you. 
But I—but in regard to your psychical 
experience, I wish—I feel bound to 
say—” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘*Then you like that 
kind of thing! Do let me tell you an- 
other! It’s apropos of this gown, which 
I wish you to notice particularly, so that 
you can corroborate me when I tell Mrs. 
Inglehart.” She rises, and puts it in 
evidence by slowly turning in front of 
her chair; Fairford starts up, and backs 
away in a vague alarm. ‘‘Should you 
have thought I put it on for you?” 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


Fairford, gasping: ‘* For me?” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘No? Didn't you 
know it?” She fixes him with a piercing, 
glance, and then sinks into her chai: 
again, laughing, while he remains stand 
ing, aghast. ‘It can’t be the first tiny 
that you've been dressed at by a young 
lady; it’s something that’s always hap 
pening when men are expected in houses 
where girls are. Don’t you know that’ 

Fairford, with relief: ‘‘I suppose—| 
dare say—” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘But, unless you 
know, you never could imagine the rest 
of what I’m going to tell you. I’ve just 
had the most awful scare. A little while 
before you came, I was up in my room 
which looks out over the roof of th 
veranda here, and I fell into a hopeless 
doubt between blue and green. Which 
should I wear? I couldn't decide, and as 
I had left Mrs. Inglehart sitting here 
alone, I indulged myself in a little im 
pulse. I put up my window, and asked 
Mrs. Inglehart which it should be, and 
then after I had decided, I decided ove: 
again, and put up my window to tell he: 
so. It was this last time that I had my 
fright. I thought—I fancied—I dreamed 
—that I heard another voice just before 
I spoke, and that this voice was a man’s 
voice. Of course it was impossible, in 
the nature of things, even if it was so, 
but it served, for the time being. As 
soon as I could, I reasoned myself out 
of it. Mrs. Inglehart couldn’t be so un- 
generous—so unkind—as to let me sup 
pose she was here alone, and even if she 
could, the man would have insisted upon 
giving me some proof of his presence, if 
he was a gentleman. Of course if it were 
the groom, or the gardener, or some work 
man about the place, I needn’t care: 
and so, as I said, I reasoned myself out of 
it. But it was a very pretty scare while 
it lasted, I can assure you. I really sup 
pose it was this that gave me that been 
here-before feeling when I saw you com 
ing up the steps. Ah, here comes Mrs. In 
glehart, and I’m off duty; but please don’t 
speak to her of it, will you? I wish to tel! 
her later myself. You promise?” 

Fairford: ** Yes—” 

Miss Lawrence; *‘Oh thank you. 
be back directly, Lilly. I've kept Mr. 
Fairford safely for you.”” She waves her 
hand to Mrs. Inglehart as she appears at 
the parlor window, and vanishes throug] 
the door into the hall. 


Ill 
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VIL. 
Mrs. INGLEHART AND Fatrrorp. 


Mrs. Inglehart, coming out on the ve- 
randa: ‘What is it you're not to tell 
me?” 

Fairford: ‘‘ Who is that, Lillian?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ It’s Miss Lawrence, 
of course. Don’t you like her?” 

Fairford: ‘‘Against my reason and 
conscience, I consented to go away and 
come back, in this disgraceful fashion, to 
spare your feelings, and hers, and the 
result is that I shall do neither, and that 
I shall not be able to hold up my head.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ Why, what in the 
world has happened?” 

Fairford: ‘‘ That is what I can’t tell 
you; that’s what I promised I wouldn't 
tell. You ean ask Miss Lawrence; I am 
gvoing away.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ Going away!” 

Fairford: ‘‘I have been placed in a 
thoroughly false position. To oblige you, 
I have consented to act a falsehood, and 
I have done it so badly that—” 

Mrs. Inglehart: *‘Of course you've done 
it badly. I expected that. But what of 
it? Did she get it out of you?” 

Fairford: ‘‘ I must leave you to learn 
from Miss Lawrence what has passed. I 
have given my word, and I must keep it. 
Good-by!” He bows coldly, and goes 
towards the veranda steps. 

Mrs. Inglehart, running to intercept 
him: ‘* But you are not actually going! 
You can't be so insane, so wicked as 
that!” 

Fairford: ‘‘ You've made it impossible 
for me to stay. The truth must come out, 
and then you will see why.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ But no matter how 
bad the truth is, you'll only make it worse 
by going!” 

Fairford: ‘‘I must be judge of that. 
Will you please let me pass?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ Do you think this is 
treating me very nicely? What shall I 
say to Miss Lawrence? How shall I ex- 
plain? Oh, Jim, dear! Don’t be boyish! 
I've no doubt that as soon as I know what 
the trouble is, I can make it right. I 
might have known she would tangle you 
up, somehow; but it can’t be bad enough 
to drive you from my house. Think how 
it will look!” 

Fairford: ‘‘I must leave appearances 
to you, hereafter; you can manage them 
better.” 
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Mrs. Inglehart: *‘ Is that what she said 
of me?” 

Fairford; ‘‘ Lillian!” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘1 didn’t mean that, 
Jim; indeed I didn’t. But you can’t im- 
agine how awkward it will be for me 
if you go; what a false position it will 
place me in. Don't be selfish! Don’t 
go. I ask you to stay.” She looks at 
him significantly. 

Fairford: ‘It’s too late. I'd have given 
the world to hear that from you a little 
while ago; but now—” He falters. 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘* Very well, go, then! 
I know what the trouble is. She knew 
that you had been here before, and she 
could only have done it by eavesdrop- 
ping.” 

Fairford: ‘* No, Lillian; it was we who 
were eavesdropping.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ Then it’s not eaves- 
dropping to listen from a window, but it 
is from a veranda? She heard every word 
we were saying here, and her calling down 
to me was a mere ruse. I might have 
known it at the time. But of course, if 
you think I was capable of eavesdropping 
and she wasn’t, that settles the matter, 
and I have no more to say. Don’t let me 
keep you, Mr. Fairford.” She suddenly 
bursts into tears, and catching her hand- 
kerchief to her face, flies through the win- 
dow and vanishes, at the same moment 
that Mrs. Wenham appears at the hall- 
way door. 


VIL. 


Mrs. Wenuam AND Fatrrorp. 


Mrs. Wenham, coming forward to where 
Fairford remains standing motionless, bag 
in hand: ‘‘Why,James! You've got here 
at last. What in the world kept you? 
Have you just come?” 

Fairford: ‘1m just going.” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘ Going? Without see- 
ing Lillian?” 

Fairford: ‘I have seen her, and— 
that’s why I’m going.” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘She isn’t sending you 
away!” 

Fairford: ‘‘No, no! Not in that sense 
of the word. We've quarrelled. Aunt 
Harriet, I wish to tell you—” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘ Oh, you needn’t tell 
me! I know what itis. It’s part of that 
miserable nonsense of hers about— But 
you haven't seen Miss Lawrence!” 

Fairford, in dull despair: ‘ Yes, I've 
seen Miss Lawrence.” 
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Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘ And Lillian was an- 
gry with you on that account, and in her 
ridiculous jealousy— Well, then, I'm 
glad she’s lost you, James!” 

Fairford: ‘‘’m not, Aunt Harriet. 
And I'm afraid it isn’t just as you think 
it is. I must tell you something—I prom- 
ised not to tell Lillian, but I may tell 
you—” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘ You may tell me, 
anything, Whom did 
promise ?” 

Fairford: ‘* Miss Lawrence. I came at 
half past four as I promised, and I found 
Lillian on the veranda here—” 

Mrs. Wenham: *‘‘ Lillian! And where 
was Miss Lawrence?” 

Fairford: ‘‘I don’t know—or I didn’t 
then; but it seems somewhere overhead; 
and presently, while we were talking, she 
put up her window, and began calling 
down to Lillian, and asking her what she 
should wear. Lillian seemed to have for- 
gotten about her—” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘* Wretched child!” 

Fairford: ** And when she remember- 
ed, she said she had promised you Miss 
Lawrence should see me first, and I must 
go away, and come back so as to give the 
impression that I hadn’t been here.” 

Mrs. Wenham: *‘ But you never con- 
sented to such an outrageous imposi- 
tion?” 

Fairford: ‘‘I didn’t like it; but I 
thought Lillian was right in thinking 
Miss Lawrence woyld be annoyed if she 
knew that I had overheard her, and I con- 
sented—in violation of every principle of 
miy life. When I came back, Miss Law- 
rence was here.” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘ Well?” 

Fairford: ‘*‘ It was useless. She be- 
gan to let me understand at once that she 
knew I had been here already, and—in 
short, the game was up. She kept the 
whole thing in such form that I could 
neither admit it nor deny it. When Lil- 
lian returned, and Miss Lawrence left us, 
I threatened to go away, and she begged 
me to stay, and after we had some hot 
words, she told me to go, and—here I am. 
What is it all about, Aunt Harriet ? 
Why should she promise you to let Miss 
Lawrence receive me, and why should 
Miss Lawrence wish to dress especially to 
please me?” 

Mrs. Wenham : ‘‘I will tell you, James. 
But first sit down and put that bag some- 
where. You're not going, and Lillian 


James. you 
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never meant you to go, any more than 
you meant to leave her when you threat 
ened it. I'm glad I know just how the 
case stands, and I think I can make you 
see Lillian’s behavior in the right light 

though I’m thoroughly ashamed of it m) 

self, and disgusted with her, and I’ve told 
her so. You will always have to account 
for something that is wholly incompre 
hensible in Lillian if you expect to unde: 

stand her at all.” 

Fairford, patiently: ‘‘ Yes, that is what 
I have always tried to do.” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘* Well, then, you can 
easily imagine that when she had con 
sented to your coming here to-day o: 
terms that any one else would feel wer 
the same as accepting you, she should fee! 
the need of putting it out of her power to 
accept you—or rather that she would 
have to be in the greatest danger of los 
ing you—before sle was able to accept 
you. 

Fairford, making an effort: ‘I think 
I can conceive of something like that 
What has it to do with Miss Lawrence's 
trying to please my taste in dress?” 

Mrs. Wenham: “Simply this. 3e 
fore she could realize your loss, Lillian 
had to give you to some one else.” 

Fairford, after a moment’s reflection 
** Tf you wanted anything, would you put 
it out of your power, in order to realize 
your desire for it?” 

Mrs. Wenham: *‘ No, but Lillian would ; 
and I should respect you a great deal 
more if you renounced her forever, and 
took a fancy to Miss Lawrence. But | 
hope you won't, for I know that Lillian 
is devotedly fond of you.” 

Fairford: ‘I’m afraid there’s no dan- 
ger of my renouncing her. Whom did 
she give me to?” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘ Oh, you poor, single- 
minded man! To Miss Lawrence!” 

Fairford: ‘‘ And did Miss Lawrence 
know it?” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘ James,I don’t won- 
der Lillian finds you rather trying at 
times. Of course she knew it! And | 
insisted upon her being allowed to meet 
you first, and to—to—to—” 

Fairford: ** What?” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘*‘ My dear, you are 
enough to try the patience of a saint. 
Such innocence as yours is criminal !” 
At this word, Mrs. Inglehart suddenly 
emerges from the drawing-room window 
upon the veranda. 
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IX. 


Mus. INGLenart, Mrs. WennaM, 
AND Fatrrorp. 


Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ I will 
not have you abusing me 
to James, mother.” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘I was 
not speaking of you!” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ You 
said criminal.” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘I said 
James was criminal—for 
being so good.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ Oh! 
And what have you been 
saying about me?” 

Mrs. Wenham: ‘‘ I’ve 
been explaining you.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘*‘ Very 
well, then, I won’t be ex- 
plained—above all to Mr. 
Fairford.” She sits down 
and looks at her mother. 
‘‘T thought he was going.” 

Fairford, appealingly: 
‘You know I couldn't go, 
Lillian—” 

Mrs. Inglehart, ignoring 
him: ‘** He said he was go- 
ing; but perhaps that was 
a man’s way of meaning 
that he wasn’t. You nev- 
er can tell what they mean 
from what they say. Do 
you know where Miss Law- 
rence is, mother? .I wish 
to tell her that Mr. Fairford 
has changed his mind, and 
is going to stay after all. 
She may not like to come 
to dinner in that ease; or 
Mr. Fairford may not like to meet her. 
They seem both to be victims of the same 
deceit, poor dears. I’m sure I don’t know 
who has tried to deceive them, except for 
their own good.” 

Fairford: ‘‘T never doubted your mo- 
tive, Lillian. I know how generous you 
are. Ionly objected to the false position 
that I was placed in with reference to Miss 
Lawrence.” 

Mrs. Inglehart, always ignoring him: 
‘“T hope you are satisfied, mother, with 
having insisted on my letting Miss Law- 
rence meet Mr. Fairford first, instead of re- 
ceiving him myself as a hostess should.” 

Mrs. Wenham, rising in virtuous indig- 
nation: ‘* Lillian, I will not allow you to 
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‘* MAY I TRY IT ON?” 


be so perverse! I don’t care how old you 
are. You are acting like a naughty 
child, but I suppose it’s because you’re 
thoroughly ashamed of yourself. I’ve 
told James all about your wicked folly, 
and if I were he I should go away, and 
leave you to get out of it as you could. 
I wash my hands of the whole affair.” 
Mrs. Wenham sweeps in doors and aban- 
dons the cousins to their own devices. 


 # 
Mrs. InGLenart anp Fatrrorp. 


Mrs. Inglehart, after a marked si- 
lence, very mildly and meekly: ‘‘ Well, 
Jim!” 
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Fairford: ‘* Well, Lil!” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘* What do you think 
of me now?” 

Fairford: ‘‘I haven't changed my 
mind; but I think I understand you a 
little better than I did.” 

Mrs. Inglehart : ‘‘ And you still blame 
me? Remember I don’t know what my 
mother’s been saying about me.” 

Fairford : ‘‘ Nothing that doesn’t make 
you dearer to me. I think she was too 
hard upon you for a harmless joke like 
that.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ Oh, Jim, how sweet 
you are! Do you really mean it?” 

Fairford: ‘‘I wish you would let me 
prove it. I wish you could let me em- 
ploy my life in proving it.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ Oh, you know I al- 
ways trusted you. You're truth itself!” 

Fairford: ‘‘And I always trusted ‘you, 
though—” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ Though I’m not truth 
itself?” 

Fairford: ‘‘ Something like that.” 

Mrs. Inglehart : ‘‘ How delicious! You 
know I always did think your candor 
was delicious.” She puts up her hands to 


the back of her head, and tries to look 
round at the top of her chair. 


**T seem 
to be caught—” 

Fairford: ‘‘Can I help you?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘Oh, no.” But he 
comes to her and frees the knot of her 
hair from a loose fibre of the cane which 
has caught it. ‘‘Thank you so much, 
James.” He does not go away, and he 
does not relinquish the hand she had put 
up to help free her hair. He sits down 
on the arm of her chair, and scrutinizes 
her left-hand fingers critically. 

Mrs. Inglehart : ** Well?” 

Fairford: ‘‘I thought I couldn’t be 
mistaken in the size. May I try it on?” 

Mrs. Inglehart : *‘Why, if you’ve taken 
all the trouble to bring it—” 

Fairford: ‘‘I ventured to do it.” 

Mrs. Inglehart, looking fondly up into 
his eyes while he fits the ring on her fin- 
ger: ‘‘It was no great risk.” 

Fairford: ‘* Does it hurt? 
tight?” 

Mrs. Inglehart : ‘‘ It is too tight, but it 
doesn’t—hurt!” A sound of quick foot- 
falls and rustling skirts makes itself heard 
within the drawing-room. Mrs. Ingle- 
hart jumps to her feet. ‘* Oh, good gra- 
cious! There’s that detestable girl! I 
forgot all about her again! Run, Jim! 


Is it too 
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Or no, it’s too late, now. Stay!” The 
sound of the quick footfalls and the pys 
tling skirts within grows vaguer. ‘ Yes 
go, now. She’s executing a little ma 
noeuvre. She’s seen us, but she’s pret: 
ing she didn’t, and she’s gone back to ¢ 

us time before she comes out through t)\; 
hall door. That’s all right. Run along 
now, dear, and leave me to manage wit 
her. I don’t think she'll get anything 
out of me that I don’t want her to knoy 
Why don’t you go, James? Oh! Goose!” 
She puts her arms round his neck, as }\ 
bends over her, and kisses him, and they 
pushes him decisively away. As he dis 
appears round the corner of the verand: 
she calls: ‘‘Miss Lawrence! 
Is that you?” 

Miss Lawrence, within: ‘‘I’m looking 

for a handkerchief I left— Oh, her 
is!” She appears at the door, and looks 
out. ‘“‘I thought Mr. Fairford—” 
Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘He was here a mo 
ment ago, but he’s gone to his room—] 
suppose to his room. I’ve been so much 
interested in your psychological ex). 
rience, Roberta.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘ Then he’s told! | 
might have expected it.” 

Mrs. Inglehart : ‘‘ You'd have been dis 
appointed if you had. Men needn't tell 
things. They’ve merely to say they won't, 
and then women are inspired with the 
facts. I guessed what had happened, as 
soon as I saw the kind of trouble he was 
in, and I envied you the opportunity you 
had of—rattling him. Do tell me just 
how you did it.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘ Do you think that 
will be necessary ?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘No, I don’t know 
that I do. And I admire you for your 
reticence. I supposed frankness 
your strong point.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘Isn’t that always a 
forlorn hope with us? The pose of utter 
despair? The last resort?” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘Perhaps it is. | 
was just going to try it with you. There 
seems nothing else for it.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘ Ah, you pique m\ 
curiosity, What is it you could be frank 
about? I mean—” 

Mrs. Inglehart : ‘:I see what you mean 
But you remember that a little while ago 
here, I gave you James Fairford?” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘ Yes; and ‘ the gods 
themselves cannot resume their gifts.’ ” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘I don’t know about 


Roberta 
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the gods, but I’m sure the goddesses could. 
My dear Roberta, I want him back. I 
must have him. Come, now, be very, very 
nice, and let me have him again! Won't 
you? I know that legally, and every- 
thing else, he belongs to you, and I sup- 
pose that in a court of justice I shouldn't 
have the slightest chance. But I throw 
myself on your mercy. See!” She comes 
over to where the girl has seated her- 
self, and drops on her knees before her. 
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Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ Oh, but I assure you 
he doesn’t care anything about you—” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘ That I must know 
from himself. I insist upon his choosing 
between us!” 

Mrs. Inglehart, rising: ‘‘ Do you real- 
ly mean it?” 

Miss Lawrence : ‘‘ Yes; I think it would 
be fun.” 

Mrs. Inglehart, with genuine feeling: 
‘*T can’t say it’s my idea of a joke. Well, 
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‘‘“THEN IT WAS ALL A TRICK FROM THE BEGINNING!” 


‘“Let me have him,dear! I'd no idea I 
cared anything about him till I'd parted 
with him. Come! Say the word!” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘ And I, what am I 
to do with the wealth of affection that 
[ had prepared to lavish upon him?” 

Mrs. Inglehart : ‘‘ Oh, give it to some- 
body else! Jim won’t mind.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘* Ah, that’s just what 
I'm not so sure about! I've an idea that 
he is madly devoted to me. In fact, I 
can’t give him up till I know from his 
own lips that he wishes to be given up. 
Yes, he must renounce me—” 


then, it may be very inhospitable, and all 
that, and I wish it could have come about 
a little more gracefully, but I have to 
tell you— Oh, have you hurt yourself?” 
She takes note of the handkerchief which 
Miss Lawrence has wrapped around her 
left hand; the girl puts the hand behind 
her. ‘‘Can’t I give you something? Ar- 
nica? Pond’s extract? How did you do 
it? Putting up the window ?” 

Miss Lawrence, in embarrassment : 
‘** No, no—” 

Mrs. Inglehart, dryly: ‘‘I’m very sor- 
ry. Those window-catches are awkward 
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‘* WHAT IS THE MATTER?” 


things. [ve caught my fingers when I’ve 
been thinking of something else.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘ It wasn’t the win- 
dow-catch, I assure you, Mrs. Inglehart, 
and I don’t know how to tell you what 
it is, exactly. I thought it would be so 
simple; but— I ought never to have let 
you give me Mr. Fairford.” 

Mrs. Inglehart : ‘‘ Oh, don’t mind that. 
I’ve taken him back again.” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘Oh, that doesn’t 
make it right on my part. I meant to 
have told you before; but I couldn’t get 
the chance; and then it seemed to get 
more and more complicated, and—” 

Mrs. Inglehart, impatiently: ‘‘ Well?” 

‘Miss Lawrence: ‘‘ Well!” She puts 
out her left hand to Mrs. Inglehart, and 
covers her eyes with the handkerchief she 
has caught from it. 

Mrs. Inglehart, clutching it wildly: 
‘* An engagement ring!” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘*‘ Yes, we were en- 
gaged last week, and when you began to 
speak to me, and I didn’t know quite how 
—I hadn’t the courage—” 

Mrs. Inglehart, flinging Miss Law- 
rence’s hand from her: ‘‘ Then it was all 
a trick from the beginning! And you 
let me make a fool of myself in that way, 
and all the time you were engaged! And 
you said you never met him before—” 

Miss Lawrence, in amaze: ‘‘ How could 
I say such a thing? We've known each 
other for years.” 

Mrs. Inglehart: ‘‘ So it appears. And 
I don’t know how you could say you'd 


never seen him, but I know you did say 
it. Perhaps you'd like two engagement 
rings. You may have mine—” She tries 
tc et it off. 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘ What do you mean? 
What are you doing? Whom 
talking about?” 

Mrs. Inglehart, still struggling violent 
ly with the ring: ‘‘ James Fairford. You 
may have both his rings—” 

Miss Lawrence: ‘‘ James Fairford! | 
don’t want his rings—either of them. I'm 
engaged to Arthur Wayland! Do you 
think there’s only one man in the 
world?” 

Mrs. Inglehart, after a moment's daze: 
‘Then you—you—I see—yes! Oh, you 
dear! Oh, I’m so happy for you!” She 
falls upon Miss Lawrence’s neck and 
clasps her to her heart. ‘‘ Arthur Way 
land? He’s charming, and he’s a very 
lucky fellow, but he deserves you if any 
one does. Ah, ha, ha! Oh, oh, hu, hu!” 
Mrs. Wenham appears at one corner of 
the veranda, and Fairford at the other, 
from different sides of the house. 
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XI. 


Mrs. Wenunam, Fairrorp, Miss Lawrence, Mrs. 
INGLEHART. 


Mrs. Wenham, sternly: ‘‘ What is the 
matter, Lillian?” 
Mrs. Inglehart, between tearsand laugh- 


ter: ‘‘ Nothing, nothing! Roberta is en- 
gaged, and I'm merely congratulating 
her.” 














LOVE'S ROSARY. 
BY G. E. WOODBERRY. 


NY WEET names, the rosary of my evening prayer, 
kK) Told on my lips like kisses of good-night 
To friends who go a little from my sight, 
And some through distant years shine clear and fair! 
So this dear burden that I daily bear 
Nightly God taketh, and doth loose me quite; 
And soft I sink in slumbers pure and light 
With thoughts of human love and heavenly care. 


But when I mark how into shadow slips 

My manhood’s prime, and weep fast-passing friends, 
And heaven's riches making poor my lips, 

And think how in the dust love's labor ends, 
Then, where the cluster of my hearth-stone shone, 
‘Bid me not live,’ I sigh, ‘‘ till all be gone.” 


THE PRIZE-FUND BENEFICIARY. 


BY E, GQ LEXANDER. 


ISS SNELL began to apologize for inter- 
rupting the work almost before she 
came in. The Painter, who grudging- 
ly opened one half of the folding-door 
wide enough to let her pass into the 
studio, was annoyed to observe that, in 
spite of her apologies, she was loosen- 
ing the furs about her throat as if in 
preparation for a lengthy visit. Then 
for the first time, behind her tall, black- 
draped figure, he caught sight of her 
companion, who was shorter, and 
whose draperies were of a less ample 
character, {for Miss Snell, being tall 
and thin, resorted to voluminous gar- 
ments to conceal her slimness of per- 
son. A large plumed hat accentuated 
her sallowness and sharpness of fea- 
ture, and her dark eyes, set under 
heavy black brows, intensified her look 
of unhealthy pallor. 

She was perfectly at her ease, and 
introduced her companion, Miss Price, 
in a few words, explaining that the lat- 
ter had come over for a year or so to 
study, and was anxious to have the 
best advice about it. 

‘So I brought her straight here,” 
Miss Snell announced, triumphantly. 

Miss Price seemed a trifle overcome 
by the novelty of her surroundings, but 
managed to say, in a high nasal voice, 
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that she had already begun to work at 
Julian’s, but did not find it altogether 
satisfactory. 

The Painter, looking at her indifferent- 
ly, was roused to a sudden interest by 
her face. Her features and complexion 
were certainly pleasing, but the untidy 
mass of straggling hair topped by a bat- 
tered straw sailor hat diverted the atten- 
tion of a casual observer from her really 
unusual delicacy of feature and coloring. 
She was tall and slim, although now she 
was dwarfed by Miss Snell’s gaunt fig- 
ure. A worn dress and shabby green 
cape fastened at the neck by a button 
hanging precariously on its last thread 
completed her very unsuitable winter at- 
tire. 

Outside the great studio window a cold 

ecember twilight was settling down over 
roofs covered with snow and icicles, and 
the Painter shivered involuntarily as he 
noticed the insufficiency of her wraps for 
such weather, and got up to stir the fire 
which glowed in the big stove. 

In one corner his model waited patient- 
ly for the guests to depart, and he now 
dismissed her for the day, eliciting faint 
protestations from Miss Snell, who, how- 
ever, was settling down comfortably in 
an easy-chair by the fire, with an evident 
intention of staying indefinitely) Miss 
Price’s large, somewhat expréssionless 
blue eyes were taking in the whole stu- 
dio, and the Painter could feel that she 
was djstinctly disappointed by her inspec- 
tion. (She had evidently anticipated some- 
thing much grander, and this bare room 
was not the ideal place she had fancied 
the studio of a world-renowned painter 
would prove to be. 

Bare painted walls, a peaked roof with 
a window reaching far overhead, a pol- 
ished floor, one or two chairs and a di- 
van, the few necessary implements of his 
profession, and many canvases faced to 
the wall, but little or no bric-a-brac or 
delightful studio properties. The Painter 
was also conscious that her inspection in- 
cluded him personally, and was painfully 
aware that she was regarding him with 
the same feeling of disappointment; she 
quite evidently thought him too young 
and insignificant looking for a person of 
his reputation. 

Miss Snell had not given him time to 

ply to Miss Price’s remark about her 
study at Julian’s, but prattled on about 
her own work and the unsurmountable 
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difficulties that lay in the way of a w 
man’s successful career as a painter. 

‘*T have been studying for years u 
der ,” said Miss Snell, ‘‘and rea 
ly I have no time to lose. It will e 
by my simply going to him and saying, 
quite frankly: ‘Now,Monsieur ylha 
been in your atelier for four years, an 
I can’t afford to waste another minut 
There are no two ways about it. You 
positively must tell me how to do it. You 
really must not keep me waiting any 
longer. LT insist upon it.’ How discour 
aging it is!” she sighed. ‘* It seems quit 
impossible to find any one who is willing 
to give the necessary information.” 

Miss Price’s wandering eyes had at last 
found a resting-place on a large, half-fin 
ished canvas standing on an easel. Some- 
thing attractive in the pose and turn of 
her head made the Painter watch her as 
he lent a feeble attention to Miss Snell's 
conversation. 

Miss Price's lips were very red, and the 
clear freshness of extreme youth bloomed 
in her cheeks; she was certainly charm- 
ing. During one of Miss Snell’s rare 
pauses she spoke, and her thin high voice 
came with rather a shock from between 
her full lips. 

‘*May I look?” was her unnecessary 
question, for her eyes had never left the 
canvas on the easel since they had first 
rested there. She rose as she spoke, and 
went over to the painting. 

The Painter pulled himself out of the 
cushions on the divan where he had been 
lounging, and went over to push the big 
canvas into a better light. Then he stood, 
while the girl gazed at it, saying nothing, 
and apparently oblivious to everything 
but the work before him. 

He was roused, not by Miss Price, who 
remained admiringly silent, but by the 
enraptured Miss Snell, who had also risen, 
gathering furs and wraps about her, and 
was now ecstatically voluble in her ad 
miration. English being insufficient for 
the occasion, she had to resort to French 
for the expression of her enthusiasm. 

The Painter said nothing, but watclied 
the younger girl, who turned away at 
last with a sigh of approbation. He 
was standing under the window, leaning 
against a table littered with paints and 
brushes. 

‘Stay where you are!” exclaimed Miss 
Snell, excitedly. ‘‘Is he not charming, 
Cora, in that half-light? You must let 
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me paint you just so some day—you must 
indeed.” She eclutehed Miss Price and 
turned her forcibly in his direction. 

The Painter, confused by this unex- 
pected onslaught, moved hastily away 
and busied himself with a pretence of 
clearing the table. 

‘I—I should be delighted,” he stam- 
mered, in his embarrassment, and he 
caught Miss Price's eye, in which he fan- 
cied a smile was lurking. 

‘*But vou have not given Miss Price a 
word of advice about her work,” said Miss 
Snell, as she fastened her wraps prepara- 
tory to departure. She seemed quite ob- 
livious to the fact that she had monopo- 
lized all the conversation herself. 

He turned politely to Miss Price, who 
murmured something about Julian’s be- 
ing so badly ventilated, but gave him no 
clew as to her particular branch of the 
profession. Miss Snell, however, supplied 
all details. It seemed Miss Price was 
sharing Miss Snell's studio, having been 
sent over by the Lynxville, Massachusetts, 
Summer Prize Fund, for which she had 
successfully competed, and which pro 
vided a meagre allowance for two years’ 
study abroad. 

‘*She wants to paint heads,” said Miss 
Snell; and in reply to a remark about the 
great amount of study required to accom- 
p 
**Oh, she only wants to paint them well 
enough to teach, not well enough to sell.” 

‘Ill drop in and see your work some 
afternoon,” promised the Painter, warmed 
by their evident intention of leaving; and 
he escorted them to the landing, warning 
them against the dangerous steepness of 


ish this desire,surprised him by saying, 


his stairway, which wound down in al- 
most murky darkness. 

‘Ten minutes later the centre panel of 
his door displayed a card bearing these 
words: ‘‘ At home only after six o'clock.” 

‘I wonder I never thought of doing 
this before,” he reflected, as he lit a cig- 
arette and strolled off to a neighboring 
restaurant; ‘‘I am always out by that 
hour.” 


Several weeks elapsed before he saw 
Miss Price again, for he promptly forgot 
his promise to visit her studio and inspect 
her work. His own work was very ab- 
sorbing just then, and the short winter 
days all too brief for its accomplishment. 
He was struggling to complete the large 
eanvas that Miss Snell had so volubly 
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MISS SNELL. 


admired during her visit, and it really 
seemed to be progressing. But the weather 
changed suddenly from frost to thaw,and 
he woke one morning to find little run- 
nels of dirty water coursing down his 
window and dismally dripping into the 
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muddy street below. It made him feel 
blue, and his big picture, which had 
seemed so promising the day before, 
looked hopelessly bad in this new mood. 
So he determined to take a day off, and, 
after his coffee, strolled out into the Lux 
embourg Gardens. There the statues were 
green with mouldy dampness, and the 
paths had somewhat the consistency of 
very thin oatmeal porridge. Suddenly 
the sun came out brightly, and he found 
a partially dry bench,where he sat down 
to brood upon the utter worthlessness of 
things in general and the Luxembourg 
statuary in particular. The sunny facade 
of the palace glittered in the brightness. 
One of his own pictures hung in its gal- 
lery. ‘It is bad,” he said to himself, 
‘* hopelessly bad,” and he gloomily felt 
the strongest proof of its worthlessness 
was its popularity with the public. He 
would probably go on thinking this un- 
til the weather or his mood changed. 

As his eyes strayed from the palace, he 
glanced up a long vista between leafless 
trees and muddy grass-plats. A familiar 
figure in a battered straw hat and scanty 
green cloak was advancing in his direc 
tion; the wind, blowing back the fringe of 
disfiguring short hair, disclosed a pure un- 
broken line of delicate profile, strangely 
simple, and recalling the profiles in Bot- 
ticelli’s lovely fresco in the Louvre. Miss 
Price, for it was she, carried a painting- 
box, and under one arm a stretcher that 
gave her infinite trouble whenever the 
wind caught it. As she passed, the Painter 
half started up to join her, but she gave 
him such a cold nod that his intention 
was nipped in the bud. He felt snubbed, 
and sank back on his bench, taking a 
malicious pleasure in observing that, wo- 
manlike, she ploughed through all the 
deepest puddles in her path, making great 
splashes about the hem of her skirt, that 
fluttered out behind her as she walked, 
for her hands were filled, and she had no 
means of holding it up. 

The Painter resented his snubbing. He 
was used to the most humble deference 
from the art students of the quarter, who 
hung upon his slightest word, and were 
grateful for every stray crumb of his at- 
tention. 

He now lost what little interest he had 
previously taken in his surroundings. 
Just before him in a large open space re- 
served for the boys to play handball was 
a broken sheet of glistening water reflect- 


ing the blue sky, the trees rattled the 
branches about in the wind, and now an 
then a tardy leaf fluttered down fron 
where it had clung desperately late int: 
the winter. The gardens were almost d: 
serted. It was too early for the throng 
of beribboned nurses and howling infant 
who usually haunt its benches. One o 
two pedestrians hurried across the garden 
evidently taking this route to make short 
cuts to their destinations, and not for thi 
pleasure of lounging among its blustery 
attractions, 

After idling an hour on his bench, he 
went to breakfast with a friend who 
chanced to live conveniently near, and 
where he made himself very disagreeable 
by commenting unfavorably on the work 
in progress and painting in particular. 
Then he brushed himself up and started 
off for the rue Notre Dame des Cliamps, 
where Miss Snell's studio was situated. It 
was one of a number huddled together in 
an old and rather dilapidated building, 
and the porter at the entrance gave him 
minute directions as to its exact location, 
but after stumbling up three flights of 
dark stairs he had no trouble in finding 
it, for Miss Snell’s name, preceded by a 
number of initials, shone out from a door 
directly in front of him as he reached the 
landing. 

He knocked, and for several minutes 
there was a wild scurrying within and a 
rattle and clash of crockery. Then Miss 
Snell appeared at the door, and exclaimed, 
in deliglited surprise: 

‘*How do youdo? We had quite given 
you up.” 

She looked taller and longer tlan ever 
swathed in a blue painting-apron and 
grasping her palette and brushes. She 
had to apologize for not shaking hands 
with him, because her fingers were cov- 
ered with paint that had been hastily but 
ineffectually wiped off on a rag before 
she answered his knock. 

He murmured something about not 
coming before because of his work, but 
she would not let him finish, saying, in 
tensely, 

**We know how precious every min 
ute is to you.” 

Miss Price came reluctantly forward 
and shook hands; she had evidently not 
been painting, for her fingers were quite 
clean. Short ragged hair once more fell 
over her forehead, and the Painter felt a 
shock of disappointment, and wondered 
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why he had thought her so fine when she 
passed him in the morning. 

‘*T was just going to paint Cora,” an- 
nounced Miss Snell. ‘‘She is taking a 
holiday this afternoon, and we were hunt- 
ing for a pose when you knocked.” 

‘* Don’t let me interrupt you,” he said, 
smiling. ‘* Perhaps I can help.” 

Miss Snell was in a flutter at once, and 
protested that she should be almost afraid 
to work while he was there. 

‘**In that case I shall leave at once,” he 
said; but his chair was comfortable, and 
he made no motion to go. 

‘* What a queer little place it is!” he 
reflected, as he looked about. ‘‘ All sorts 
of odds and ends stuck about helter-skel- 
ter, and the housekeeping things trying 
to masquerade as bric-a-brac.” 

Cora Price looked decidedly sulky when 
she realized that the Painter intended to 
stay, and seeing this he became rooted in 
his intention. He wondered why she took 
this particular attitude towards him, and 
concluded she was piqued because of his 
delay in calling. She acted like a spoiled 
child, and caused Miss Snell, who was 
overcome by his condescension in stay- 
ing, no little embarrassment. 

It was quite evident from her behavior 
that Miss Price was impressed with her 
own importance as the beneficiary of the 
Lynxville Prize Fund, and would require 
the greatest deference from her acquaint- 
ances in consequence. 

‘** Here, Cora, try this,” said Miss Snell, 
planting a small three-legged stool on a 
rickety model-stand. 

‘*Might I make a suggestion?” said the 
Painter, coolly. ‘* I should push back all 
the hair on her forehead; it gives a finer 
line.” 

‘* Why, of course!” said Miss Snell. ‘‘I 
wonder we never thought of that before. 
Cora dear, you are much better with your 
hair back.” 

Cora said nothing, but the Botticelli 
profile glowered ominously against a 
background of sage-green which Miss 
Snell was elaborately draping behind it. 

‘Tf I might advise again,” the Painter 
said, ‘‘ I would take that down and paint 
her quite simply against the gray wall.” 

Miss Snell was quite willing to adopt 
every suggestion. She produced her 
materials and a fresh canvas, and began 
making a careful drawing, which, as it 
progressed, filled the Painter's soul with 
awe. 
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‘I feel awfully like trying it myself,” 
he said, after watching her for a few mo 
ments. ‘'Can I have a bit of canvas?” 

‘Take anything,’’exclaimed Miss Snell ; 
and he helped himself, refusing the ease] 
which she wanted to force upon him, and 
propping his little stretcher up on a chair 
Miss Snell stopped her drawing to watcli 
him commence. It made her rather ner 
vous to see how much paint he squeezed 
out on the palette; it seemed to her a reck 
less prodigality. 

He eyed her assortment of brushes 
dubiously, selecting three from the drag 
gled limp collection. 

Cora was certainly a fine subject, in 
spite of her sulkiness, and he grew ab 
sorbed in his work, and painted away, with 
Miss Snell at his elbow making little stac 
cato remarks of admiration as the sketch 
progressed. Suddenly he jumped up, re- 
alizing how long he had kept the young 
model. 

‘** Dear me,” he eried, ‘‘ you must be ex- 
hausted!” and he ran to help her down 
from the model-stand. 

She did look tired, and Miss Snell sug- 
gested tea,which he staid to share. Cora 
became less and less sulky, and when at 
last he remembered that he had come to 
see her work, she produced it with less 
unwillingness than he had expected. 

He was ratlier floored by her produc- 
tions. As far as he could judge from 
what she showed him, she was hopelessly 
without talent, and he could only wonder 
which of these remarkably bad studies 
had won for her the Lynxville Sumner 
Prize Fund. 

He tried to give her some advice, and 
was thankful when she put her things 
away. Then they all looked at his sketch, 
which Miss Snell pronounced ‘‘ too charm- 
ing,” and Cora plainly thought did not do 
her justice. 

‘*T wish you would pose a few times 
for me, Miss Price,” he said before leay- 
ing. ‘I should like very much to paint 
you, and it would be doing me a great 
favor.” 

The girl did not respond to this request 
with any eagerness. He fancied he could 
see she was feeling huffy again at his 
meagre praise of her work. 

Miss Snell, however, did not allow ler 
to answer, but rapturously promised that 
Cora should sit as often as he liked, and 
paid no attention to the girl's protest that 
she had no time to spare. 
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‘‘This has been simply in-spiring!” 
said Miss Snell, as she bade him good-by, 
and he left very enthusiastic about Cora’s 
profile, and with his hand covered with 
paint from Miss Snell's door-knob. 


In spite of Miss Snell’s assurance that 
Cora would pose, the Painter was con- 
vinced that she would not, if a suitable 
excuse could be invented. Feeling this, 
he wrote her a most civil note about it. 
The answer came promptly, and did not 
surprise him. 

She was very sorry indeed, but she had 
no leisure hours at her disposal, and al- 
though she felt honored, she really could 
not do it. This was written on flimsy 
paper, in a big unformed handwriting, 
and it caused him to betake himself once 
more to Miss Snell's studio, where he 
found her alone—Cora was at Julian’s. 

She promised to beg Cora to pose, and 
accepted an invitation for them to break- 
fast with him in his studio on the follow- 
ing Sunday morning. 

He carefully explained to her that his 
whole winter's work depended upon 
Cora’s posing for him. He half meant 
it, having been seized with the notion 
that her type was what he needed to 
realize a cherished ideal, and he told this 
to Miss Snell, and enlarged upon it until 
he left her rooted in the conviction that 
he was hopelessly in love with Cora—a 
fact she imparted to that young woman 
on her return from Julian’s. 

Cora listened very placidly, and ex- 
pressed no astonishment. He was not 
the first by any means; other people had 
been in love with her in Lynxville, Mas- 
sachusetts, and she confided the details of 
several of these love-affairs to Miss Snell’s 
sympathetic ears during the evening. 

Meanwhile the Painter did nothing, 
and a fresh canvas stood on his easel 
when the girls arrived for breakfast on 
Sunday morning. The big unfinished 
painting was turned to the wall; he had 
lost all interest in it. 

‘““When I faney doing a thing I am 
good for nothing else,” he explained to 
Cora, after she had promised him a few 
sittings. ‘‘So you are really saving me 


from idleness by posing.” 

Cora laughed, and was silent. The 
Painter blessed her for not being talk- 
ative; her nasal voice irritated him, al- 
though her beautiful features were a con- 
stant delight. 


Miss Snell had sueceeded in permanent- 
ly eliminating the disfiguring bang, and 
her charming profile was left unmarred. 

‘**] want to paint you just as you are, 
he said, and noticing that she looked ra- 
ther disdainfully at her shabby black 
cashmere, added, ‘‘The black of your 
dress could not be better.” 

‘** We thought,” said Miss Snell, depre- 
eatingly, ‘that you might like a costume. 
We could easily arrange one.” 

‘** Not in the least necessary,” said the 
Painter. ‘‘I have set my heart on paint- 
ing her just as she is.” 

The girls were disappoimted at his want 
of taste. They had had visions of a crea- 
tion in which two Liberty scarfs and a 
velveteen table cover were combined in a 
felicitous harmony of color. 

‘**When can I have the first sitting?” 
le asked. 

‘* Tuesday, I think,” said Miss Snell, 
reflectively. 

‘* Heavens!” thought the Painter. ‘Is 
Miss Snell coming with her?” And the 
possibility kept him in a state of nervous- 
ness until Tuesday afternoon, when Cora 
appeared, accompanied by the inevitable 
Miss Snell. 

It turned out, however, that the latter 
could not stay. She would call for Cora 
later; just now her afternoons were oc- 
cupied. She was doing a pastel portrait 
in the Champs Elysées quarter, so she re- 
luctantly left, to the Painter’s great relief. 

He did not make himself very agree- 
able during the sittings which followed. 
He was apt to get absorbed in his work 
and to forget to say anything. Then Miss 
Snell would appear to fetch her friend, 
and he would apologize for being so dull, 
and Cora would remark that she enjoyed 
sitting quietly, it rested herafter the noise 
and confusion at Julian’s. 

‘Tf she talked much I could not paint 
her, her voice is so irritating,” he con- 
fided to a friend who was curious and 
asked all sorts of questions about his new 
sitter. 

The work went well but slowly, for 
Cora only sat twice a week. She felt 
obliged to devote the rest of her time to 
study, as she was living on the prize fund, 
and she even had qualms of conscience 
about the two afternoons she gave up to 
the sittings. 

During all this time Miss Snell con- 
tinued to weave chapters of romanceabout 
Cora and the Painter, and the girls talked 
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things over after each sitting when they 
were alone together. 

Spring had appeared very early in the 
year, and the public gardens and boule- 
vards were richly green. Clhestnut-trees 
blossomed and gaudy flower-beds bloom- 
ed in every square. The Salons opened, 
aud were thronged with an enthusiastic 
public, although the papers as usual de- 
nounced them as being the poorest exhi- 
bitions ever given. 

The Painter had sent nothing, being 
completely absorbed in finishing Cora’s 
portrait, to the utter exclusion of every- 
thing else. 

Cora did the exhibitions faithfully. It 
was one of the duties she owed to the 
Lynxville fund, and which she diligently 
earried out. The Painter bothered and 
confused her by many things; he per- 
sistently admired all the pictures she liked 
least, and praised all those she did not 
care for. She turned pale with suppress- 
ed indignation when he differed from her 
opinion, and resented his sweeping con- 
tempt of her criticisms. 

On the strength of a remittance from 
the prize fund, and in honor of the sea- 
son, she discarded the sailor hat for a 
vivid ready-made creation smacking 
strongly of the Bon Marché. The wea- 
ther was warm, and Cora wore mitts, 
which the Painter thought unpardonable 
in a city where gloves are particularly 
cheap. The mitts were probably fashion- 
able in Lynxville, Massachusetts. Miss 
Snell, who rustled about in stiff black 
silk and bugles, seemed quite oblivious 
to her friend’s want of taste; she was all 
excitement, for her pastel portrait—by 
some hideous mistake—had been accepted 
and hung in one of the exhibitions, and 
the girls went together on varnishing- 
day to see it. There they met the Paint- 
er prowling aimlessly about, and Miss 
Snell was delighted to note his devotion 
to Cora. It was a strong proof of his 
attachment to her, she thought. The 
truth was he felt obliged to be civil after 
her kindness in posing. He wished he 
could repay her in some fashion, but since 
his first visit to Miss Snell’s she had nev- 
er offered to show him her work again, 
or asked his advice in any way, and he 
felt a delicacy about offering his services 
as a teacher when she gave him so little 
encouragement. He fancied, too, that she 
did not take much interesé in his work, 
and knew she did not appreciate his por- 
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trait of her, which was by far the b 
thing he had ever done. 

Her lack of judgment vexed him, f, 
he knew the value of his work, and e 
ery day his fellow-painters trooped in | 
see it, and were loud in their praises. 
would certainly be the clou of any « 
hibition in which it might be placed. 

During one sitting Cora ventured 
remark that she thought it a pity he d 
not intend to make the portrait more 
complete, and suggested the addition of 
various accessories which in her opinion 
would very much improve it. 

“It's by far the most complete thing 
I have ever done,” he said. ‘‘I sha’n't 
touch it again,” and he flung down jis 
brushes in a fit of temper. 

She looked at him contemptuous), 
and putting on her hat, left the studio 
without another word; and for several 
weeks he did not see her again. 

Then he met her in the street, and 
begged her to come and pose for a head 
in his big picture, which he had taken up 
once more. His apologies were so al 
ject that she consented, but she ceased 
to be punctual, and he never could feel 
quite sure that she would keep her ap 
pointments. 

Sometimes he would wait a whole af 
ternoon in vain, and one day when she 
failed to appear at the promised hour he 
shut up his place and strolled down to 
the Seine. There he caught sight of her 
with a gay party who were about to em 
bark on one of the little steamers that 
ply up and down the river. 

He shook his fist at her from the quay 
where he stood, and watched her and her 
party step into the boat from the pier. 

‘* She thinks little enough of the Lynx 
ville Prize Fund when she wants an out 
ing,” he said to himself, scornfully. 

After fretting a little over his wasted 
afternoon, he forgot all about her, and set 
to work with other models. Then he left 
Paris for the summer. 


A few hours after his return, early in 
the fall, there came a knock at his door. 
He had been. admiring Cora’s portrait, 
which to his fresh eye looked exception- 
ally good. 

Miss Snell, with eyes red and tearful. 
stood on his door-mat when he answered 
the tap. 

‘*Poor dear Cora,” she said, had re- 
ceived a notice from the Lynxville com- 








mittee that they did not consider her work 
sufficiently promising to continue the 
fund another year. ‘‘She will have to 
go home,” sobbed Miss Snell, but said: ‘‘ I 
am forced to admit that Cora has wasted 
a good deal of time this summer. She is 
so young, and needs a little distraction 
now and then,” and she appealed to the 





Painter for confirmation of this undoubt- 
ed fact. 

He was absent-minded, but assented to 
allshe said. In his-heart he thought it a 
fortunate thing that the prize fund should 
be withdrawn. One female art student 
the less: he grew pleased with the idea. 
Cora had ceased to interest him «s an in- 
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dividual, and he considered her only as 
one of an obnoxious class. 

‘*T thought you ought to be the first to 
know about it,” said Miss Snell, confi- 
dentially, ‘* because you might have some 
plan for keeping her over here.” Miss 
Snell looked unutterable things that she 
did not dare to put into words. 

She made the Painter feel uncomfort- 
able, she looked so knowing, and he be- 
came loud in his advice to send Cora home 
at once. 

** Pack her off,” he cried. ‘*‘ She is wast- 
ing time and money by staying. She 
never had a particle of talent, and the 
sooner she goes back to Lynxville the 
better.” 

Miss Snell shrank from his vehemence, 
and wished she had not insisted upon 
coming to consult him. She had as- 
sured Cora that the merest hint would 
bring matters to a crisis. Cora would 


imagine that she had bungled matters 
terribly, and she was mortified at the 
thought of returning with the news of a 
repulse. 

As soon as she had gone, the 
felt sorry he had been so hasty. 


-ainter 


He had 
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bundled her unceremoniously out of the 
studio, pleading important work. 

He called twice in the rue Notre Dame 
des Champs, but the porter would never 
let him pass her lodge, and he at last real 
ized that she had been given orders to 
that effect. A judicious tip extracted 
from her the fact that Miss Price expected 
to leave for America the following Sat 
urday, and, armed with an immense bou 
quet, he betook himself to the St. Lazare 
station at the hour for the departure of 
the Havre express. 

He arrived with only a minute to spare 
before the guard’s whistle was answered 
by the mosquitolike pipe that sets the 
train in motion. 

The Botticelli profile was very haughty 
and cold. Miss Snell was there, of course, 
bathed in tears. He had just time enough 
to hand in his huge bouquet through the 
open window before the train started. He 
caught one glimpse of an angry face withi- 
in, when suddenly his great nosegay came 
flying out of the compartment, and strik- 
ing him fuli in the face, spread its shat- 
tered paper and loosened flowers all over 
the platform at his feet. 











FOG POSSIBILITIES. 


BY ALEXANDER McADIE 


MWNHE city by the Golden Gate has been 
I pictured by one of its poetic children 
as a Franciscan friar wrapped in robes 
of gray. But in truth the city resembles 
more the face of a fresh young girl mask- 
ing in Quaker garb. For while the fre- 
quent fogs roll in from the Pacifie and 
lie heavily upon the bay of San Fran- 
cisco, one can see from any of the lofty 
hills of the city views surpassingly beau- 
tiful in themselves, and ‘exquisitely set 
off by the fug robes and draperies. Our 
poet also sang of the island of Saint 
Thomas, and ‘*the black -browed hurri- 
sane brooding down the Spanish “Main,” 
but probably never dreamed that the fog- 
bank and the hurricane, though seldom 
found together, are closely related. Fur- 
ther on we hope to show how the cy- 
clonic condition controls the movement 
of the fog. 

A convenient though not strictly sci- 
entific classification of fog types is, sea 
or coast fog, valley or hill fog, and town 
or dust fog. The last-named has been 
given the euphonic designation nebula 
pulverea. It is an artificial rather than 
natural condition. The Rev. Clement Ley, 
who gave a large portion of his life to 
cloud study, says, in his book on ‘‘ Cloud- 
land,” that in some parts of the globe 
nebula pulverea is occasionally so thick 
as to obscure almost totally the sun- 
light, and in Abyssinia has led to the 
tradition that the plague of darkness in 
Egypt was in reality an unusual ‘‘dust 
fog.” The amount of moisture varies so 
much in different fogs that the terms 
“dry” and ‘‘ wet” are used, the scientific 
name of the latter being nebula stillans. 
In wet fog the particles are apt to be 
larger than in dry fog. A still further 
division, due, we believe, to Mr. Robert H. 
Scott, is anti-cyclonic fog, or fog in which 
no rain fails, while the temperature, gen- 
erally low in the morning, continues to 
rise during the day; and cyclonic fog, in 
which rain does occur, while the temper- 
ature remains about stationary. Before 
leaving these town fogs we may notice 
the part played by them in affecting the 
health of the community. Mr. Scott has 
given figures showing the mortality from 
diseases of the respiratory system for some 
of the more memorable fogs of London. 


We have room for but one of the many 
periods he gives. From January 26 to 
February 6, 1880, London experienced 
eight days of fog. The average temper 
ature at eight o'clock in the morning was 
26° Fahrenheit. The total death rate was 
48.1 per thousand, a rate unequalled since 
the last cholera epidemic, and there were 
no less than 1557 deaths from diseases of 
the respiratory organs. It is not always 
an easy matter to trace direct relation- 
ship even where the statistics are careful- 
ly gathered, but there can be little doubt 
that these town fogs are unwholesome 
Indirectly they affect the health of the 
community in a way few would imagine. 
A town fog is an excellent trap for nox- 
ious gases, holding them close to the 
ground. Dr. R. Barnes, studying this 
question, found, by inspection of gas 
plants near London, that in foggy wea- 
ther the escaping gas was held in con- 
centrated form in and near the works. 
There are other sources of contamination 
in foul emanations from the ground, 
sewers, etc. On clear, bright days, even 
if no wind is blowing, the law of diffu- 
sion of gases acts more effectively, and 
helps disperse the gases. 

A few years ago the question of the 
artificial production of rain excited pub- 
lic interest. The governing principle of 
the experiment, as commonly stated, was 
that an extensive and continued concus- 
sion of the air would result in rainfall. 
The experiments were neither counte- 
nanced nor accepted by meteorologists, 
and the results were exactly such as 
might have been forecasted by physicist 
and engineer, There was also a prime 
mistake in the reasoning which sought to 
precipitate the moisture of the air with- 
out a proper precedent condensation. 
Before we undertake to make rain arti- 
ficially we must understand how to make 
and unmake clouds. When we can con- 
trol absolutely the thermo-dynamic condi- 
tions and condense at pleasure a given 
amount of invisible vapor in the free air 
into visible cloud, and, conversely, change 
visible fog into invisible vapor, we shall 
be nearer artificial rain-making than we 
have yet been. 

Fog may form in at least three differ- 
ent ways: first,where the air is cooled by 
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rapid radiation: second, where the cool 
mixture of different 
and third, where a cooling 


ing results from a 
air currents; 
has been caused by an uplifting of the 
air. The first is the most common cause 
of fog formation. Radiation fog is gen 
erally formed over surfaces nearly level, 
when air comes in 


warm with 


Sea fogs occur when there 


contact 
cold ground. 


MOUNT 


is a marked difference between the tem- 
peratures of the water and air, or when 
two water currents of different tempera- 
tures are contiguous. Coast fogs are 
formed inflowing moist air from 
the over a chilled land, but 
more generally are formed at sea during 
the prevalence of some great area of high 
pressure, or ‘‘ anti-cyclone,” as it is tech- 
nically known, and then are carried in- 
land, dissolving as they go. It must be 
remembered that the atmosphere is some- 
Com- 
pression and expansion are constantly 
going on,with resulting cloudy and clear 
skies and different temperatures for vari- 
ous layers. Some of the inversions of 


when 


sea passes 


thing like a great gaseous sponge. 
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temperature found with the anti-cyelor 
conditions illustrate this excellently. 

at the 
mountain it is colder tha 
The air is often twenty « 
thirty degrees warmer on the summit 
than in the valleys. 


such times we find that foot of 
large hill or 


at the top. 


Our great fog-ban] 
and the fogs which remain for days ar 
due to such temperature inversions. Q) 


OBSERVATORY. 


the Paci‘ic coast it is easy to trace the 
relation between the’ movement of the 
“high” area and the fog. Professor 
Davis tells of somewhat similar condi 
December, 1879, when the low 
lands of Europe were shrouded in fog for 
most of the month, while in the mountains 
it was clear and mild, and over twenty) 
degrees warmer than below. The 
countries were lost beneath the sea of 
fog, and the hills piercing through were 
like islands in their isolation. Fruit 
growers are familiar with these temper 
ature inversions and the fogs whiich 
sometimes accompany them. Fruit and 
vegetables in the valleys are frost-bitten, 
while on the hill-sides they escape. 


tions in 


low 











FOG AT LICK OBSERVATORY. 


Nature provides.in the blanket of fog a 
means of preventing the extreme low tem- 
peratures which would otherwise result. 
More than a century ago Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Who appears to have been the first to 
notice these peculiarities of frost, wrote: 
‘*T have known frosts so severe as to kill 
the hiekory-trees around about Monti- 
cello, and yet not injure the tender fruit 
blossoms then in bloom on the top and 
higher parts of the mountain, and in the 
course of forty years during which it has 
been settled there have been but two in- 
stances of a general loss of fruit on it, 
while in the cireumjacent country the 
fruit has escaped but twice in the last 
seven years.” 

In California, last vear, a large amount 
of fruit was saved by following certain 
‘*fog-building” methods. Mr.W.H. Ham- 
mon, of the United States Weather Bu 
reau, pointed out to the fruit-growers the 
five essential ways of preventing frost: 
First, by diminishing the radiation; sec 
ond, by increasing the moisture in the air 
and raising the dew-point; third, by add 
ing heat to the air; fourth, by removing 
the cold air—actually draining it off; 
and fifth, by mixing the air and remov 
ing the cold air from the ground. Smudge 
fires are based upon the first method, and 
are fairly effective; but the great improv- 
ment consists in the introduction of large 
amounts of moisture in the vaporous 


state. When this vapor condenses, or, 
in other words, when the fog forms, an 
enormous amount of heat is given off, 
generally at the very height at whieh it 
is most needed. Foe and frost both occur 
when the skies are clear and little or no 
air is stirring. A strong wind so thorough- 
ly mixes the air that there is little chance 
for cold dry air to settle in the hollows 
and low places. Fog, then, as the natu- 
ral preventive of frost, may be a bless- 
ing to the orchardist; but there are oth- 
ers, particularly travellers, to whom the 
fog can be but a source of annoyance and 
danger. For example, on December 17 
and 18, 1895, an area of high pressure lay 
off the Middle Atlantie coast. At New 
York such a dense fog prevailed over the 
rivers and bay that the Sound steamers 
did not attempt to pass through Hell 
Gate, and the ocean steamships were all 
detained below Quarantine. Of course 
there were numerous accidents. 

Can we at such times, by any means 
known to science, dispel the fog? We 
may say at the outset that it is a simpler 
problem than the artificial production of 
rain. Jolin Aitken, of Edinburgh, about 
five years ago, devised a very sensitive 
dust-counter, and with it has measured 
the dust particles in‘the air at a number 
of places. These measurements and the 
experiments of Carl Barus have shown 
how close is the relationship between fog, 
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cloud, or haze and the number of dust 
particles in the air. Whether the vapor 
shall as fine Scotch mist or 
coarse black London fog is largely de- 
termined by the dust. If we can remove 
the dust from the air, we have removed 
the nuclei of condensation. Dr. Lodge 
has pointed out five different methods 
of accomplishing this, viz., filtration, set- 
tling, recondensing, calcining, and electri- 
fication. There may be other ways, but 
of those mentioned the last 
which seems to contain the greatest pos 
sibilities when applied to the problem of 
fog-dissipation. There can be no doubt 
that air is speedily cleansed of solid mat- 
ter in suspension by continued electrifi- 
cation. One of Dr. Lodge’s experiments 
may be quoted here: 

**A bell-jar of illuminated magnesium 
smoke is connected with the pole of a 
A potential able to give 
quarter-inch or even tenth-inch sparks is 
ample. The smoke particies very quickly 
aggregate into long filaments, which drop 
by their own weight when the electrifi- 
cation is removed. A higher potentiai 
tears them asunder and them 
against the sides of the jar.... If the jar 
be filled with steam, electrification rapid- 
globules 


condense 


is the one 


Vose machine. 


drives 


ly aggregates the particles or 
into Seotch mist and fine rain.” 
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Lodge further shows how a small cella 
may be cleared of thick turpentine smok. 
by a point discharge; also that there ay 
many other applications of the princip| 
such as purifying the air of smoking 
rooms, theatre galleries, disinfecting ho 
pital wards, ete. 
would either, by a gentle electrification 
increase the size of the dust nuclei until 
they settled, or, under strong electrica 
discharges, scatter and precipitate them 
Ten years have barely passed since Lodgx 
made the suggestion of thus dissipating 
fog. Great changes have been made in 
electrical apparatus since then, and insu 
lating materials then hardly known are 
now in common use. Potentials of fifty 
thousand volts are less rare to day than 
potentials of five thousand volts were five 
Within a reasonable distance 
fog can probably .be dissipated and the 
air clarified. Of course the supply of 
fog may be such that there would be little 
appreciable diminution, but as a rule fog 
has well-marked limits and is localized 
Fog-dispellers might be placed upon war 
ships, ferry - boats, and at all terminal 
depots and crowded thoroughfares. We 
cart away from our busiest streets the 
snow or solidified vapor of the air. Is it 
not better economy to attempt the con 
quest of the water vapor in another form? 


To dissipate the fog y 


years ago. 
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IN THE WATCHES OF THE NIGHT. 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


T was still snowing solidly as the car- 
I riage swung out of the side street and 
went heavily on its way up the Avenue; 
the large flakes soon thickened again upon 
the huge fur collars of the two men who 
sat on the box bolt-upright; the flat erys- 
tals frosted the windows of the landau so 
that the trained nurse could see out only 
on one side. She sat back in the luxuri- 
ous vehicle. She had on the seat beside 
her the bag containing her change of rai- 
ment; and she wondered, as she always 
did when she was called unexpectedly to 
take charge of an unknown case, what 
manner of house it might be that she was 
going to enter, and what kind of people 
she would be forced to associate with in 
the swift intimacy of the sick-room and 
for an unknown period. That the patient 
was wealthy and willing to spend his 
wealth was obvious —the carriage, the 
horses, the liveried servants, were evi- 
dence enough of this. That his name 
was Swank she also knew; and she 
thought that perhaps she had heard about 
the marriage of a rich old man named 
Swank to a pretty young wife a year or 
two age. That he had been taken sick 
suddenly, and that the case might be seri- 
ous,she had gathered from the note which 
the doctor had sent to summon her, and 
which had been brought by the carriage 
that was now returning with her. 

She had ample time for speculation as 
they drove up the Avenue in the early 
darkness of the last day of the year. The 
Christmas wreaths still decked the win- 
dows of the hotels, although through the 
steady snow she could see little more than 
a blur of reddish-yellow light as she sped 
past. There were few people in the Ave- 
nue, except as they crossed the broader 
side streets, now beginning to be filled with 
the throng of workers returning home 
after the day’s labor. They passed St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral,alread y encrusted with 
snow whiter than its stone. They came 
to Central Park, and they kept on, with 
its broad meadows on their left, gray in 
the descending darkness. At last the car- 
riage drew up before a house on a corner— 
a very large house it seemed to the train- 
ed nurse; and its marble front struck her 


as cold, not to call it gloomy. Workmen 
were hastily erecting the frame of an awn- 
ing down the marble steps, and a path 
had been made across the snowy sidewalk. 

The footman carried her bag up the 
stoop and rang the bell for her. 

The door was opened promptly by a 
very British butler. 

“This is the nurse for Mr. Swank,” 
said the footman. ‘‘Is he any better?” 

‘*°E’s about the same, I’m thinkin’,” the 
butler responded. ‘This way, please,” 
he said to the owner of the bag, which 
the footman depos#ted just inside the door. 
“Till take you up to Mr. Swank’s room, 
and I'll send your bag up to you after- 
wards.” 

The trained nurse followed the butler 
up the massive wooden stairs, heavy with 
dark carving. She noticed that the house 
was now dimly lighted, and that there 
was a going and a coming of servants, as 
though in preparation for an entertain- 
ment of some sort. 

‘*We ’ave a dinner on this evening.” 
the butler explained; ‘* only twenty-four; 
but it’s ‘ard Mr. Swank ain't goin’ to be 
able to come down. We're keepin’ the 
‘ouse dark now, so it won't get too ‘ot at 
dinner-time.” 

Whatever the reason for the absence 
of adequate illumination, it made the up- 
per hall even more dismal than the one 
below—so the trained nurse thought. 

‘That’s Mr. Swank’s room there; and 
’ere’s ‘is dressin’-room, that you're to ‘ave 
—so the doctor said,” the butler declared, 
leading the stranger into a small room 
with a lofty ceiling, and with one window 
overlooking Central Park. The shades 
had not been drawn; the single gas-jet 
was burning dimly; there was no fire- 
place; and a sofa on one side had had 
sheets and blankets put on it to serve us 
her bed. 

She almost shivered, the place seemed 
to her so cheerless. But her training 


taught her not to think of her own com- 
fort. 

‘This will do ‘very well,” she as- 
serted. 

‘Tl tell them to fetch up your bag,” 
the butler said as he was about to with- 
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draw. ‘‘ Would you be wantin’ any din- 
ner later?” 

‘‘ Yes,” she answered, ‘‘I would like 
something to eat later—whenever it is 
convenient.” 

The butler left the room, only to reap- 
pear almost immediately, 

‘* Bre’s the doctor now,” he announced, 
holding the door open. 

A tall handsome man, with a master- 
ful mouth, walked in with a soft, firm 
tread. 

“So this is the nurse,” he began. 

Miss Clement, isn’t it? I’m glad you 
were able to follow my note so quickly. 
If you will come into the next room, 
where the patient is, as soon as you have 
changed your dress, ['ll tell you what I 
wish you to do.” 

With that he left her; and in less than 
ten minutes she followed him into the 
large bedroom on the corner of the house. 
[t was an unusually spacious room, with 
a high ceiling and four tall windows. 

There was a dull red fire, which seemed 
insufficient to warm even the elaborate 
marble mantel. Almost in one corner 
stood a large bed, with thick curtains 
draped back from a canopy. 

The doctor was sitting by the side of 
the bed as the nurse came into the room. 

‘*This is Miss Clement, Mr. Swank,” he 
said in a cheerful voice to the old man, 
who lay in the bed motionless. ‘‘She will 
look after you during the night.” 

Mr. Swank made no answer, but he 
opened his eyes and looked at the woman 
who had come to nurse him. She used 
to say afterward that she had never felt 
before so penetrating a gaze. 

The doctor turned to her, and in the 
same professionally cheery tones he said, 
‘‘T sent for you, nurse, because Mrs. 
Swank has an important dinner to-night, 
and it might therefore be difficult for her 
to give Mr. Swank the attention he may 
require.” 

The physician was addressing the nurse, 
but it seemed to her that his words were 
really intended for the patient, whose eyes 
were still fixed on her. 

All at once the sick man sat up in bed 
and began to cough violently. When 
the paroxysm had passed, he sank back 
again to the pillow and closed his eyes 
wearily. 

‘*T think that was not as severe as the 
last one,” the doctor remarked; ‘‘I can 
leave you in Miss Clement’s hands now. 
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Perhaps, if I happen to be up this way 
about midnight, I may drop in again, just 
to see that you are getting on all right. 
In the mean time, nurse, you will see that 
he takes these capsules every two hours 

he had the last at half past five. And 
you will take his temperature every hour 
if he is awake.” 

He said good-night to Mr. Swank in the 
same cheering tone, and then he went to 
the door. The nurse knew that she was 
to follow him. 

When they stood alone in the hall, 
the doctor said to her: ‘If there is any 
change in the pulse or the temperature, 
send for me at once. Ring for the butler, 
and tell him I am to be sent for; he will 
know what todo. Mr. Swank has influ- 
enza only, but his heart is weak, and he 
needs careful attention. I shall be here 
again the last thing to-night.” 

When the nurse returned to the corner 
room the patient had fallen into a heavy 
doze, and she took advantage of this to 
prepare for the long vigil. She arranged 
her own belongings ready to her hand 
in the dressing-room set aside for her 
use. In that room she did not lower the 
shade, and she even stood at the window 
for a minute, trying to look out over 
Central Park, hidden from her by a sway- 
ing veil of swirling snow. The workmen 
had completed the canvas tunnel down 
the stoop to the edge of the sidewalk, and 
the lanterns hung inside the frame-work 
revealed grotesquely its striped contor- 
tions. As the nurse gazed down on it 
an old man without any overcoat sought 
a temporary shelter from the storm in the 
mouth of the awning, only to be ordered 
away almost immediately by the servant 
in charge. 

The nurse went back into the larger 
room. She looked at her patient asleep 
in the warm bed. She wondered why 
life was so unequal; why the one man 
should spend the night in the snowy 
street, while the other had all that money 
could buy—shelter, warmth, food, attend- 
ance. She,recalled how her father used 
to declare that the inequalities we see all 
around us are superficial. only, and that 
there are compensations, did we but know 
them, for all deprivations, and that all 
apparent advantages are to be paid for, 
somehow, sooner or later. More than 
ever to-night she doubted the wisdom of 
her father’s saying. How could there be 
anything but inequality between the old 
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man in the street there below and the old 
man here in the bed? The thing seemed 
to her impossible. 

As she became accustomed to the dim 
light of the room she was able to note 
that the furniture was heavy and black, 
that the carpet was unusually thick, that 
the walls had large paintings hanging on 
them, that the ceiling was frescoed in 
sombre tints. On all sides of her she saw 
the evidences of wealth and of the will- 
ingness to spend it; and yet the room and 
the house seemed to her strangely unin- 
viting and almost repellent. She asked 
herself why the sick man lying there 
asleep in-the huge bed had not used his 
money to better advantage, and had not 
at least made cheerful his own sick-room. 
Then she smiled at her own foolishness. 
Of course the owner of the room had not 
expected to be stricken down; of course 
he had no thought of illness when he had 
furnished. 

She moved gently about the room and 
tried to look at the pictures, but the illu- 
mination was insufficient. All that she 
could make out clearly were the names 
of the artists carved on tiny tablets at- 
tached to the broad frames; and although 
she knew little about painting, she had 


read the newspapers enough to be aware 
that pictures by these artists must have 
cost a great deal of money—thousands 


of dollars each, very likely. If she had 
thousands to spend, she believed that she 
could lay them out to better advantage 
than the owner of the house had done 
here. It struck her again as though the 
sick man had more than his share of the 
good things of life. She had not yet 
heard him speak, and she had not really 
had a good look at him; but she could not 
help thinking that a man who had so 
much, who had the means of doing so 
much, who was absolutely his own mas- 
ter, and who could spend a large fortune 
just as he pleased —she could not help 
thinking that he ought to be happy. It 
was true that he was ill now, but the in- 
fluenza wears itself out at last; and when 
he was well, he had so much money that 
he must be happier than other men—far 
happier than poor men, certainly. 

When she came to this conclusion she 
was standing near the foot of the bed, 
looking at the man lying there asleep. It 
was on the stroke of half past seven, and 
she had come to let him have his medicine 
again. Then she noticed that his eyelids 
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were parted, and that he was looking 4; 
her. 

‘It is time to take one of these capsu), 
now,” she said, gently moving to his side 
and offering it to him. 

He took it without a word, and gul 
it down with a swallow of water. Then 
he sank back on the pillow, only te ra 
himself at once, as he was again shak« 
by a severe fit of coughing. 

At last he lay back on the bed onc 
more, still breathing heavily. 

A fresh young voice was heard at | 
door leading to the hall, saying, ‘‘ May 
I come in, John?” and then a graceful 
young figure floated into the room with 
a birdlike motion. 

The sick man opened his eyes wide as 
his wife came near him, and a smile illu- 
mined his face. 

‘‘How beautiful you are 
faintly, but proudly. 

‘*Am I?” she answered, laughing a lit 
tle. ‘‘I tried to be to-night, because there 
will be the smartest women in New York 
at Mrs. Jimmy Suydam’s dance, and | 
wanted to be as good as any of them.” 

The nurse had withdrawn toward the 
window as the wife came forward, and 
she did not believe that any woman at 
Mrs. Jimmy Suydam’s, wherever that 
might be, could well look more beautiful 
than the one who now stood smiling by 
the side of the sick husband. 

She was a blonde, this young wife of 
an old man, a mere gir], and the vaporous 
blue dress was cut low on a slender neck, 
girt about by a single strand of large 
pearls, while a diamond tiara high on her 
shapely head flashed light into every cor 
ner of the darkened sick-room. 

‘*T thought I’d just run in and see how 
you were beforeany body came,” she said, 
lightly. ‘Dinner is at quarter to eight, 
you know. Ido wish you could be down. 
We shall miss you dreadfully. Of course 
I sent out at the last minute and got « 
man to fill your place, so we shall si! 
down with twenty-four all right; but 
then—” 

Here she broke off, having caught sig]it 
of the third person in the room. 

‘*So this is the nurse Dr. Cheever sen 
for?’ she went on. ‘‘I’m sure she'll tak: 
good care of you, John—the doetor is al 
ways so careful. And if you hadn’t had 
somebody with you I shouldn't have 
liked to leave you all alone—really | 
shouldn't!” 
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he said, 
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With that she circled about the bed 
again, turning toward the door. 

‘‘T must be off now,” she explained. 
‘‘T can’t be wasting my time on you in 
this way. I really ought to be down in 
the drawing-room now; and first, I’ve got 
to see if the flowers are all right on the 
table.” 

Her husband’s eyes had followed her 
wistfully about the room, watching every 
one of her easy and graceful movements; 
and when at last sue slipped out of the 
door, it was a moment before he turned 
an inquiring glance on the nurse, as 
though to discover what she thought of 
the brilliant vision. 

The nurse came to the side of the bed, 
with her clinical thermometer in her 
hand. 

‘* You are awake now,” she said, with a 
pleasant smile: ‘*may I take your temper- 
ature ?” 

Five minutes later, when she was en- 
tering in her note-book the high degree 
shown by the thermometer, and when the 
patient had again dropped off to sleep, the 
first guests began to arrive for the wife’s 
dinner party. 

The thick snow made the wheels in- 
audible, but the nurse heard the doors of 
the carriages slam, as those who had been 
invited passed through the canvas tunnel 
one after another. In the room next to 
the dressing-room assigned to her for her 
own use there was a rustling of silken 
stuffs, and there were fragments of con- 
versation now and again so loudly pitehed 
as to reach the ear of the young woman 
who sat silent in the sick-chamber. Then, 
when all the guests were come, the house 
sank again into silence, and a tall clock 
in a corner of the stairs chimed forth the 
hour of eight. . 

So long as. her patient slept, the nurse 
had little or nothing to do; but though 
her body was motionless, her thoughts 
were busy. She was country-bred her- 
self; she had left her home in a little 
New England village by the sea to make 
her way in the world. She had now been 
a trained nurse for nearly two years; and 
yet, as it happened, her work had been 
either in hotels or in families of only 
moderate means. This was the first time 
she had been in so handsome a house or 
with people of so much wealth. She could 
not help being conscious of her surround- 
ings, and she caught herself wishing that 
she too were rich. She confessed that 
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she would like to be a guest at the dinner 
below. She wondered what a dinner table 
for twenty-four must be. To be able to en- 
tertain as lavishly as that, and not to have 
to worry about the arrangement, or the 
cost, or anything—well, that would be an 
existence any woman must delight in. 
She felt herself capable of expanding, and 
of being equal to the enjoyment of any 
degree of luxury. She Jiked her occupa- 
tion, for she had chosen her own calling. 
She had been successful in it too; and yet 
she was beginning to be a little afraid 
that she had miscalculated her strength. 
The work was very laborious and con 
fining, and more than once of late she 
had felt overtaxed. It might be that in 
a year or two her reserve force would be 
exhausted, and she would have to give up 
the struggle and go back home, where 
she would be welcome, of course, but 
where she would add to the burdens her 
mother was already laden with. 

There was an alternative,and never be- 
fore had it seemed to her so tempting as 
when she was sitting there alone with the 
sick man in the darkened corner room of 
his great house. She might marry. More 
than once she had been asked in mar- 
riage; and one man had asked her more 
than once. He was persistent, and he still 
declined to accept her refusal as final. 
He was not an old man yet, although 
he was twice her age. He was a rich 
man, even if he was not as wealthy as 
the owner of the splendid but depressing 
home where she now sat silently musing. 
She did not love him, that was true, and 
there was no doubt about it; but she did 
respect him, and she had heard that some- 
times love comes after marriage. He 
could let her have all she longed for, and 
he was ready to give her everything he 
had. If she married him, she too could 
have dinners of twenty-four, and wear a 
rope of pearls and a diamond tiara; and 
then, too, she could do so much good with 
money if she had it. 

In the course of her service in the 
hospital, and afterward among the poor, 
she had seen many a case of sore distress 
which she had been unable to relieve. If 
she had riches she could accomplish much 
that was now impossible; she could do 
good in many ways; she could relieve 
suffering and aid the impoverished and 
help the feeble far more adroitly and skil- 
fully than could any woman who had al- 
ways been wealthy, and who had not had 
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her experience of life and of its misfor- 
tunes and its miseries. She thought that 
she knew her own character, and she be- 
lieved that she had strength to withstand 
the temptations which beset the rich. 
Thinking herself unselfish, she held her- 
self incapable of keeping for herself alone 
any good fortune that might come to her. 
And she made a solemn resolve that if she 
should marry the man who stood ready to 
take her to wife she would devote to good 
works the greater part of her money and 
of her time. She would dress as became 
her station, of course, and she would en- 
tertain splendidly too; but no old man 
should ever be turned shivering from her 
door when she was giving a dinner of 
twenty-four. 

Her revery was interrupted half a dozen 
times by the fits of coughing which shook 
her patient, and which seemed to her to 
become more and more frequent and more 
violent. At half past nine she gave him 
his medicine again, and took his tempera- 
ture once more. Then she made up the 
fire, which burned badly; and she straight- 
ened the sheets on his bed, and turned the 
pillows. 

He soon sank to slumber again, breath- 
ing heavily,and turning uneasily in his 
The house was singularly still, 


sleep. 
and no sound of the dinner party below 


reached the nurse in the corner room 
above. When she happened to go into 
the dressing-room she found there await- 
ing her a tray with several dishes from 
the dinner table. ~She was glad to have 
something to eat, and she sat down by the 
window to enjoy it. The thick soft snow 
had silenced nearly all the usual street 
sounds. The carriages that went up and 
down the Avenue were as inaudible as 
though they were rolling on felt. But 
sleighing parties became more frequent, 
and she found a suggestion of pleasant 
companionship and of human activity in 
the jingle of the bells. Once a fire-engine 
sped swiftly past the house, its usual roar 
deadened by the heavy snow, and its 
whistle shrilling forth as it neared the 
side streets, one after another; ten min- 
utes later it came slowly back. The nurse 
was glad that there was only a false alarm, 
for she knew how terrible a fire would be 
in a crowded tenement-house on such a 
night. 

She finished her belated dinner a few 
minutes after the deep tones of the clock 
in the hall had told her that it was ten, 
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and that there were left of the old year 
but two hours more. Except when the 
sick man waked with a cough, the nex{ 
hour was wholly eventless. 

And yet, when it had drawn to an 
end, the nurse thought that it would 
count in her life as important beyond 
most others, for it was between ten and 
eleven that she made up her mind to 
marry the rich man who wanted her for 
his wife, and whom she did not love 
The resolution once determined, she let 
her mind play about the possibilities of 
the future. She would not be married 
till the spring, of course, and they would 
go to Europe for their wedding- trip 
Then, in the fall, she would persuade him 
to move to New York. He was fond ot 
his own town, but he would get used to 
the city in time; and they could buy a 
new house, overlooking Central Park 
perhaps in the same neighborhood as the 
one where she was sitting in the hazy 
light of the sick-room. She smiled un 
consciously as she found herself wonder 
ing whether her patient’s beautiful young 
wife would call on her if she purchased 
the house next door. 

It was a little after eleven o’clock when 
she again heard a rustling of silken stuffs 
in the room by the side of hers, followed 
shortly by the voice of the servant in the 
street below calling the carriages of the 
departing guests. But some of the diners 
still lingered, for it was nearly half an 
hour later before the door of the sick-room 
opened and the sick man’s wife came 
gliding in again with her languorous 
grace. 

He fixed his eyes upon her at once, and 
smiled with contentment as she came 
toward him, 

‘*You’ve been asleep, haven't you ?” 
she began. ‘‘I’m so glad, for of course 
that’s so good for you. We all missed 
you downstairs, and everybody asked 
about you, and said they were so sorry 
you were not there. You must hurry up 
and get well; and I'll give another din 
ner like this, for it was a great success. 
The flowers were superb——and I don't 
think any of the women had a hand 
somer gown than I did. And I know all 
of them together hadn’t as elegant dia 
monds. I don’t believe anybody at the 
dance will have as many either.” 

‘Sit down by me here and tell me all 
about the dinner,” said the sick husband. 

“Oh, I can’t wait now,” the young 
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wife answered. ‘‘I must be off at once. 
I’ve simply got to be there in time to see 
the old year out and the new year in. 
They say Mrs. Jimmy has a surprise for 
us, and nobody at dinner had the slight- 
est idea what it could possibly be!” 

‘Are you going to the dance to-night?” 
asked the man in the bed; and the nurse 
saw the pleading look in his eyes, even if 
his wife failed to perceive it. 

‘Of course I am,” was the wife’s re- 
ply. ‘‘I wouldn’t miss it for anything. 
[ think it’s a lovely idea to have a dance 
on New-Year’s eve, don’t you? I do wish 
you were well enough to go, and I’m cer- 
tain sure Mrs. Jimmy will ask about you 

she’s always so polite. You won’t miss 
me—you will be asleep again in five min- 
utes, won’t you?” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” he answered, still clinging 
to her fingers. ‘‘I’ll try to sleep.” 

‘That's right,” she responded, with- 
drawing her hand and going toward the 
door. “Til trust you to the nurse, 
Shell take better care of you than I 
should, I’m afraid. I never was any 
good when people were sick. Now good- 
by. I hope you'll be better when I get 
back. Ill come in and say good-night, of 
course. I sha’n’t be late, either—I'll be 
home by three—or before four, anyway.” 

And with that she glided away, smil- 
ing back at her husband as she left the 
room. He followed her with his eyes, 
and he gazed at the door fixedly after 
she had gone. There was a hungry look 
in his face, so it seemed to the nurse, as 
of one starving in the midst of plenty. 
With the vain hope that the vision of 
beauty might yet return, he lay silent, 
but listening intently, until he heard the 
sharp slam of the carriage doors. Then 
he relaxed and turned vestlessly in bed. 

It was then half past eleven, and the 
nurse took his temperature and adminis- 
tered another capsule, as the doctor had 
ordered. It seemed to her that he was 
more feverish and that he was coughing 
more frequently ; and even as she saw the 
patient sink intoa broken sleep, she wished 
that the physician would come soon. 

The arrival of the doctor was delayed 
till a few minutes before midnight, and 
the nurse had time to reconsider, once 
and forever, her decision to marry for 
money and without love. Her mind had 
been made up slowly and with great de- 
liberation; it was unmade suddenly and 
unhesitatingly and irrevocably. It was 
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the sight of the mute pleading in the sick 
man’s eyes which made her change her 
mind. After seeing that look she felt that 
it would be impossible for her to make a 
loveless marriage—not for her own sake 
only, but also for the sake of the man she 
would marry. If he loved her and she 
did not love him, there would be no fair 
exchange; she would be cheating him. 
When she beheld clearly the meaning of 
the transaction her honesty revolted. She 
had refused to marry him more than once; 
and now her refusal was final. 

She stood for a moment at the window 
and looked out. The snow had ceased 
falling, and there was already a clearing 
of the clouds, which let the moonlight 
pierce them fitfully. The wind blew 
steadily across the broad meadows of the 
Park, bending the whitened skeletons of 
the trees. 

Three immense sleighs filled with a 
joyous and laughing party went down 
the Avenue, bandying songs from one 
sleigh to the other. A horn was tooted 
repeatedly in one of the side streets, and 
there were louder and more frequent 
whistles from the river craft on both 
sides of the city. A pistol-shot rang out 
now and again. It was almost midnight 
on the last day of the old year; and the 
new year was to be greeted with the cus- 
tomary chorus of wild noises. 

As the nurse turned from the window 
the doctor entered the room. She made 
her report briefly, and she told him that 
the old man’s cough was worse, and that 
he seemed weaker. 

While they were standing at the foot 
of the bed, the patient was seized with an- 
other paroxysm. He sat up, shaken by 
the violent effort—far more violent than 
any that had preceded it. He seemed to 
struggle vainly for relief, and then he 
dropped back limply on the pillows. The 
physician was at his side instantly, and 
laid a hand on his heart. There was a 
moment of silence, and the clock on the 
stairs began to strike twelve, its chimes 
mingling with the uproar made by the 
pistols and the horns and the steam- 
whistles out-doors. 

‘*That’s what I was afraid of,” said the 
doctor at last. ‘I suspected that he had 
fatty degeneration of the heart.” 

‘““Is he—is he dead?” asked the nurse. 

‘* Yes, he is dead.” 

But it was not for five or ten minutes 
that the shrill noises outside ceased. 
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Faintly it falls through the shadowy 
Sweet are 


Sweet are 


LILY OF YORROW. 
BY HENRY 


VAN DYKE. 


EEP in the heart of the forest the lily of Yorrow is growing; 
Blue is its cup as the sky, and with mystical odor o’erflowing; 


glades when the south wind is blowing 


the primroses pale and the violets after a shower; 
the borders of pinks and the blossoming grapes on the bower; 


Sweeter by far is the breath of that far-away woodland flower. 


Searching and strange in its sweetness, it steals like a perfume enchanted 


Under the arch of the forest, and all 


who perceive it are haunted, 


Seeking and seeking forever, till sight of the lily is granted. 


Who can describe how it grows, with its chalice of lazuli leaning 
Over a crystalline spring, where the ferns and the mosses are greening? 


Who can imagine its beauty, or utter 


the depth of its meaning? 


Calm of the journeying stars, and repose of the mountains olden, 
Joy of the swift-running rivers, and glory of sunsets golden, 
Secrets that cannot be told in the heart of the flower are holden. 


Surely to see it is peace and the crown of a life-long endeavor; 


Surely to pluck it is gladness,—but they 


Tell of the gladness and peace: they 


‘Twas but a moment ago that a comrade 


who have found it can never 


are hid from our vision forever. 


was wandering near me: 


Turning aside from the pathway he murmured a greeting to cheer me,— 


Then he was lost in the dusk, and I 


called but he did not hear me. 


Why should I dream he is dead, and bewail him with passionate sorrow? 


Surely I know there is gladness in 


finding the lily of Yorrow: 


He has discovered it first, and perhaps I shall find it to-morrow. 


ENGLISH 
GEORGE 


OCIETY, whether English or Amer- 
\) ican, is a word which means several 
different things. It has never been de- 
fined to the satisfaction of everybody; nor 
is it certain that any two men or women, 
whether inside or outside its magic cir- 
cle, would give exactly the same defini- 
tion of it. The nearest approach to such 
an account of the matter as might please 
everybody may be found in an epigram 
by the late Mr. Abraham Hay ward—a man 
not given to epigrams except in quotation, 
and certainly one of the most competent 
authorities on most social questions. He 
was for forty years an important and 
sometimes a dominant figure in London 
drawing-rooms. I once asked him to de- 
fine Society. He answered, ‘‘ Society con- 
sists of the people we know.” 


BY 


SOCIETY. 
W. SMALLEY. 

From Mr. Hayward this was a sufficient 
explanation. The merit of it lay, in part, 
in its authorship. In the mouth of an 
outsider it would have meant nothing, or 
would have been limited to the company 
of his fellow-outsiders. Yet even in Mr. 
Hayward’s mouth the phrase lacks pre- 
cision, or perhaps requires, like a difficult 
classical text, a good deal of comment and 
elucidation. The subject is less simple 
there than here, if only because London 
is so much larger than New York, and 
because London has undergone within a 
generation a social transformation. Go 
back a century, and the contrast is still 
more striking. In the days of Walpole 
and Selwyn, Society consisted of three or 
four hundred people, and was perhaps 
at that period, both in England and in 
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France, the most agreeable and brilliant 
collection of human beings anywhere to 
be met. You had, however, to take the 
precaution to be born into this set. There 
was no admission to it from the outside, 
or almost none. In much later genera- 
tions the exclusiveness was hardly less. 
Lady Jersey in her time held the keys to 
the gates of this paradise; and after her, 
Lady Palmerston. It has always been 
the fashion to speak of Lady Palmerston 
as if she ruled strongly and kept the 
standard high, but the truth is that it was 
she who opened the doors widest to men 
and women whose sole claim to pass in- 
side was political. A card to one of Lady 
Palmerston’s assemblies was a card in the 
hands of the party whip, and he it was 
who played it; it was a means of win- 
ning or of rewarding a doubtful vote. I 
do not know whether what is called the 
whip’s list had then come into use for 
social purposes. The whip is the party 
manager in Parliament, and it has so be- 
fallen that the catalogue of the faithful 
which he drew up primarily for political 
purposes and for division lists has passed 
into use for very different purposes. Take 
the two chief whips of the House of Com- 
mons together, and their inventory in- 
cludes all members of the two chief po- 
litical parties, together with their wives 
and daughters, and sometimes even their 
cousins and their aunts. When an offi- 
cial or political reception is to be given, 
these lists come into requisition. It may 
be necessary to say that in London social 
distinction, or even social recognition, by 
no means follows as a matter of course 
upon political distinction. It may or 
may not; but if it does, it will be found 
that personal qualities have done more to 
obtain it than those which are political 
merely. At.the Admiralty, or at the 
Foreign Office, or at one of the large 
private houses where people are invited 
with a view to party benefit, may always 
be met large numbers of persons who are 
not to be seen on other and more strictly 
social occasions. They are those who 
figure on the whips’ lists. They make 
their one or two appearances during the 
season, and then disappear and are seen 
no more. 

Nor are mere riches a passport, though 
I believe the contrary is commonly sup- 
posed to be true. London is full of rich 
people who, socially speaking, are non- 


entities; not because there is anything 
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against them, but because they belong to 
another world, and not to this one which 
we are considering. Walking one day, 
early in my London experiences, with 
Mr. Kinglake, through a_ well-known 
auarter of the far West End of London, I 
asked him who lived in a certain house. 
‘“*T do not know,” he answered, adding, 
in his reflective way: ‘‘ Nothing in Lon- 
don is more remarkable than such a dis 
trict as this. For the last half-hour we 
have been wandering among houses the 
possession of which implies wealth. You 
could not live in such a house for less 
than £5000 or £10,000 a year, often more, 
and not a single person you ever saw or 
heard of lives in any one of them.” They 
have a society of their own, but it is not 
Society. They are important persons in 
the City, or in whatever department of 
business or industry they belong to. And 
the chances are that London sees their 
names for the first time when they die 
and their wills are published in an illus- 
trated weekly paper with the amounts of 
their fortunes. 

The same may be said, and will seem 
perhaps still more surprising, of Litera- 
ture, Art, Science. No one of these by 
itself and of itself is a guarantee of social 
admissibility. Nor is Rank. I have 
found it more difficult to persuade people 
of this last than of any other negative 
proposition about English Society. A 
notion has prevailed in America that the 
peerage is of itself the Golden Book in 
which are writ the names of the elect. 
Wealth and Rank—those are the two true 
tests or true certificates of position. But 
they are not. There are scores and scores 
of peers, and many hundreds of the pos- 
sessors of lesser titles, who are unknown 
in London society. If you read—and a 
good many people do read-—the lists pub- 
lished of guests at smart parties and wed- 
dings, their names never appear. The 
people themselves never appear. They 
have their own place, and perhaps a high 
place, in the scheme of things, but it is 
not. this place. Sometimes they do not 
care for Society; sometimes Society does 
not care for them. It is no reproach to 
either, and it may be well to say, once for 
all, that in anything I have to allege on 
these often delicate matters I mean no 
reproach or criticism upon anything or 
anybody. I have no other aim than to 
describe things as they are. 

Making, then, all allowance for the in- 
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difference of those for whom Society has 
no great attraction, or for their absorption 
in other interests, I will venture to say of 
Society that it draws the best from all 
these different departments of life, so far 
as they will consent to be drawn. This 
it does, not because it cares overmuch, in 
what I may call its corporate capacity, 
for rank or riches, for art or for litera- 
ture, still less for science, but because it 
cares for excellence. It cares for a man 
who has pushed his way to the front; to 
have made his way to the front any- 
where is prima facie evidence that he 
belongs to that company of the best, 
which only remains the best on condition 
of being continually recruited. Then he 
is admitted, as it were, on trial, on proba- 
tion. If he conforms to the new condi- 
tions, comes up to the new requirements, 
catches the note, and pays his toll, he 
gains afoothold. If he does not, no mat- 
ter what his previous celebrity, he is piti- 
lessly relegated to his original condition. 
He has been taken up only to be dropped, 
and his last state is worse than his first. 
‘*A cutlet for a cutlet”’—such, if you 
will believe a very accomplished and ex- 
perienced woman, is the inexorable law 
of Society. It is a commercial basis at 


best, and it carries with it a suggestion 


of vulgarity. It means, however, much 
more than that when A asks you to din- 
ner you shall presently ask A back again, 
under penalty of not being yourself asked 
a second time—which perhaps you might 
endure. It means that, in return for the 
welcome offered you, you must bring 
something to the feast. It need not be a 
reciprocal hospitality. There are hun- 
dreds of men in Society who never give a 
dinner, yet accept many. The return is 
not expected of them in that form. If I 
may adopt a maritime metaphor, which 
becomes a little crude in its application to 
social exigencies, you work your passage. 
What the payment in kind shall be must 
depend on the individual, and also on the 
sex. It may be, in a woman, beauty, or 
fine manners, or the rare art of knowing 
how to put on her clothes, and how to 
wear them. It may be charm, the most 
indefinable and omnipotent of all things. 
The man may have conversation, or a 
knowledge of the turf which he is willing 
to impart in the shape of tips, or a wide 
acquaintance with the affairs of the peo- 
ple among whom he moves, and this last 
he may use for the purpose of amusing 
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others, or of terrifying them; and it is not 
certain which is the more efficient. 

If it be possible to generalize on such q 
matter, what is now called Society in Lon- 
don is made up of sets or separate coteries, 
each a society in itself, and all together 
combining into one very loosely organized 
whole. At the head of all these, from a 
purely fashionable point of view, is the 
Marlborough House set, meaning the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and their 
friends and associates. It is not neces 
sary to speak of the Queen, because thie 
Queen withdrew from Society on the death 
of the Prince Consort, and has never re 
turned to it. Nor need the court, prop- 
erly so called, be considered. Drawing 
Rooms and Levées are held regularly, and 
it is still considered that a presentation at 
court is a certificate of social admissibil- 
ity. The number of presentations is, 
however, very large, and is regulated 
upon principles very different from those 
which society adopts as tests or standards 
of admission to any of its many cliques. 
To be excluded from court would be, as 
a rule, a disqualification for the best or 
smartest society. Even to this rule there 
are brilliant exceptions. The Queen holds 
views on certain points of morals and 
conduct much stricter than those whici: 
prevail in Mayfair and Belgravia. It 
may seem a social paradox, but it is the 
fact, and a fact familiar to everybody in 
London, that exclusion from court does 
not necessarily mean exclusion from the 
Marlborough House set. The Prince of 
Wales is, in the good sense, a law unto 
himself, and the laws which he enacts for 
his own court are much less Draconian 
than those which regulate entrances into 
Buckingham Palace, or even to the Levées 
which the Prince holds at St. James's 
Palace by the Queen’s command, and sub- 
ject to the regulations framed by her own 
officials—presentations at Levées held by 
the Prince being considered and an 
nounced as equivalent to presentations to 
her Majesty. 

Levées, however, are attended only by 
men, and it is not of men that one thinks 
when reflecting on the elasticity of the 
code which is in force elsewhere. I could 
name—but of course shall not—more than 
one woman well known in London—wo- 
men of position, of rank perhaps, of un- 
deniable social gifts, favorites in the 
Prince’s set and in other sets, to whom 
nevertheless the gates of Buckingham 
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Palace never open. They have offended, 
perhaps many years ago, against one of 
the written or unwritten laws which none 
may violate with impunity. It does not 
imply, or necessarily imply, any reproach 
whatever. The Queen holds, for exam- 
ple, very rigid notions about divorce, and 
divorced women who had married again 
were shut out. There has been a relax- 
ation, I believe, of this ordinance. If I 
were to discuss other causes of exclusion, 
it might bring us dangerously near to a 
discussion of morals or of social morality. 
You will remember, perhaps, two articles 
written by a well-known English woman 
in an American periodical some three 
years ago, and her sweeping condemna- 
tion of London society as vicious and 
vulgar. The author of them is herself an 
ornament of the company she censures. 
She does not include everybody, of course, 
among the black sheep, but her indict- 
ment is so general that I think it may 
safely be said that in her view of society 
as a whole she stands alone. It will hard- 
ly do to set up an ideal standard. Eng- 
lish society of to-day must be judged with 
reference to English society of other pe- 
riods, or to Continental society; and so 
judged I know of no reason for saying 
that the present condition of things is ex- 
ceptionally bad. In trying to pass any 
judgment on it we have to come back to 
the question of its composition. Which 
set does this stern censor mean to convict? 
The smartest? Are there no sinners in 
sets less smart? Is the proportion less? 
How does she know? How do any of us 
know? And until we have evidence as 
well as hearsay to go upon, we might do 
well to be cautious. It is almost as diffi- 
cult to draw an indictment against some 
thousands of people as Burke said it was 
against a nation; and still more difficult, 
in both cases, if it is to be supported by 
facts and such proofs as we ask for in the 
daily conduct of life. 

A word must be said, I suppose, upon 
the effect which the presence of royalty 
has on English society. To trace it in all 
its ramifications would carry me too far, 
and I can imagine that American read- 
ers, with their absence of interest in rank 
or titular distinctions of any kind, might 
be impatient of any long discussion upon 
the rank and distinctions which in Eng- 
land are reckoned highest of all. I will 
keep to the surface, and if you look only 
at the surface it has to be said that the 
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social influence of royalty is apt to be a 
little depressing. No matter how ani- 
mated the conversation, a hush comes 
over the company when royalty enters. 
The tone is lowered; a raised voice is not 
thought respectful. There comes at the 
same time a certain constraint. Few even 
of those who live most constantly in these 
exalted circles escape it. Groups of men 
and women who a moment before were 
entirely at their ease are, or appear to be, 
slightly less at their ease. Before, every- 
body was equal; now, a superior is pres- 
ent. Shocking as the word must be to 
an American, it has to be used. Royalty 
in England is still a caste apart, and 
treated as such. The substance of su- 
periority, and especially the substance of 
power, has passed from these superior 
beings. The more closely do they cling 
to the shadow, to the outward signs and 
observances which once denoted a sub- 
mission to a real master, who could and 
did impose his will on his subjects. 

A lady long used to these royal usages 
once made a remark on them which has 
the usual feminine acuteness of percep- 
tion. A dinner party, carefully composed 
and long planned for a particular purpose, 
had been broken up by a summons from 
Marlborough House to some of the chief 
guests. There was a good deal of com- 
ment on the want of consideration shown 
—and often shown—by the royalties for 
the convenience of others. Said this lady: 
‘*Don’t blame them too much; it is about 
the last of the old royal prerogatives now 
left to them, and they cling to it. If they 
had to consider our comfort, where would 
be the use of being a Prince?” The other 
side may be seen in the remark of one of 
the most amiable of the reigning family: 
“*Tf you knew how we had been brought 
up, you would wonder we behave as well 
as we do.” Nor do I think the English 
themselves much resent being summoned, 
as the phrase is, to a royal entertainment. 
‘*Commanded ” they are not. Invitations 
go in the name or under the hand of the 
proper official of the household, and he it 
is who has her Majesty’s commands, or is 
commanded by his Royal Highness, to in- 
vite Mr. and Mrs. Jones to dinner. Their 
Royal Highnesses have the further priv- 
ilege of inviting or proposing themselves, 
but then so have their subjects, in the way 
I have explained elsewhere. I am far from 
meaning to suggest that the constraint im- 
posed by their presence is voluntarily or 
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consciously imposed by them. It has al- 
ways been said in England, and I think 
truly said, that the distinction of classes is 
largely kept up by the inferior classes. So 
as between the upper classes and that royal 
caste which stands so far apart from them 
all. The observances of loyal respect are 
practised willingly and of choice by those 
from whom they are thought to be due. 
The hush in conversation on the arrival 
of a Prince or Princess is voluntary. 
There is no compulsion. It is a tribute 
yielded without heart-burning. Conver- 
sation flows on after a moment—not with 
so impetuous a stream, but freely enough. 
Only there are certain conventionalities 
which must not be forgotten. When Car- 
lyle sat in the presence of the Queen at 
Lady Augusta Stanley’s tea party at West- 
minster Abbey the company were shocked 
perhaps, but not the Queen, who, with real 
consideration for Carlyle, simply motioned 
to the rest to be seated. No story is better 
known; none gives a better notion of the 
Queen’s manner; none shows more clearly 
how great a personage you must be before 
you can expect customs to curtsy to you. 

Matthew Arnold’s criticism upon Amer- 
ican society was that it lacked savor. You 
may hear often enough a similar criticism 
from Americans who have found their 
way from time to time into the best soci- 
ety of England or France. I quote these 
sayings for the sake of their reflex light 
on English society; and I may add to 
them the testimony of an American lady, 
who has seen and known all there is best 
in New York, that what is most valued 
here for social purposes is wealth. We 
have seen that in England wealth has no 
such supreme influence. Whether it has 
here or not is a question I have no means 
of answering. Ido but repeat what I hear 
said. But if it were true it might be pos- 
sible to understand what Arnold meant 
by a lack of savor. There is in England 
that savor which comes from the blend- 
ing of various elements. Society isa salad. 
It is not all lettuce nor all lobster, nor 
would it be to the taste of any one if it 
were composed only of oil or only of vin- 
egar. There must be something of each, 
and of salt also, which is as essential as 
anything. The variety in these days is 
far greater than it was, and you must not 
forget to take into account the presence 
and influence of American women. They 
have done their full share in the change 
that has been wrought. Perhaps Arnold 
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forgot them when he spoke of savor. He 
found in America great freedom, great 
enjoyment, animation, buoyancy. These 
have been among the contributions of thie 
American woman to London society, and 
to them you may add the attractions 0; 
novelty, of frequent surprises, and of the 
sparkling quality which she possesses 
both there and here. The chief criticis: 
upon her in England has been that she 
possesses too many of all these engaging 
characteristics. They ensured her for 
many years a welcome and a brilliant 
place. They finally led to a kind of re 
action or protest; not, indeed, against 
those who already had a secure foothold 
—much too secure to be disturbed by any 
cabal — but against the re-enforcements 
which poured steadily in. The British 
mother took a heroic resolution that her 
own daughters should no longer be ex 
posed to this alien competition, and many 
doors once open wide to the transient 
American visitor, the American girl espe 
cially, have been pitilessly closed. I wil! 
not presume to ask the question which of 
the two, society or the girl, has been the 
greater loser. 

But with reference to Arnold’s remark 
it is odd that it should be the same which 
Frenchmen—and especially French wo 
men—have been known to make on the 
society of England. The French think 
they have a greater breadth of culture, 
and perhaps they have. I may say that 
I have known a number of Frenchmen 
eminent in public life, and of all these, 
without exception, it may be affirmed 
that they were something much more 
than mere politicians or statesmen. They 
were not always, it is true, men of the 
world, if by the world you mean society. 
The Republic has brought to the front a 
very considerable number of men who 
came from what Gambetta called the 
nouvelles couches sociales. He himself 
was of that origin. The same was of 
course true under both the Napoleonic 
empires and the reign of Louis Philippe. 
They were, at least in recent times, men 
with fixed and large ideas of matters 
far outside of politics.. They had read 
much and thought. They had opinions 
on literature and on history; probably on 
philosophical problems also. They un 
derstood art and the history of art. The 
talk ranged beyond the concerns of to 
day; beyond business and politics. Nor 
was it experimental. There was little of 
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that thinking aloud which is so common 
among men of imperfect culture. You 
felt that they were expressing considered 
opinions, and that their views of art and 
literature had been formed long before; 
that they were the meditations and ob- 
servations of a lifetime. Matthew Arnold 
knew French society, and knew some of 
the best of it, and he knew English socie- 
ty. But he does not seem to have thought 
it worth while to draw a comparison be- 
tween them, or to say to what proportion 
of English statesmen he would have cared 
to listen, had they chosen to discourse on 
art-—which, in truth, they seldom do. 
Something must be said of the art of 
spoken intercourse as a social element. 
Conversation is the overflow of a full 
mind. Emerson thought good conversa- 
tion, on the whole, what the world had 
best to offer. But it must be conversa- 
tion. ‘‘Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘ there 
was no conversation. We had some 
talk.” The discrimination is a sharp one. 
A full mind is a well-sounding phrase, 
but it leads one to ask what it is that the 
mind is fullof. If it be of business, stocks, 
the operations of Wall Street, the politics 
of the newspapers, or of the one subject, 
whatever it be, which stands closest to 
a man in his daily life, the overflow 
will not necessarily be of a fertilizing 
kind. Nor is mere competition in story- 
telling the highest form of conversation. 
It has been said of Mr. Balfour that he 
never tells a story. I cannot say whether 
this be literally true, but such a reputa- 
tion proves, at least, that he does not ha- 
bitually tell stories. He has, however, a 
social reputation not inferior to his public 
reputation, and it has come to him without 
any help from the art of the raconteur. 
Stories, as we understand them, are not 
excluded from English society, but they 
certainly do not make the basis or sub- 
stanee of English conversation. I should 
say that an American who hopes to suc- 
ceed by story-telling in London would do 
well to let nis stories be few and short. 
Brevity is, indeed, of the essence of the 
present social code in England. Lectur- 
ing is not conversation. It was once tol- 
erated in England. It is tolerated no 
longer. Nor does a habit of monologue 
recommend anybody to the good - will 
of the company. Concision, ligntness of 


touch, a quick adaptability, a quick per- 
ception of the prevailing note, and a de- 
gree of conformity to it—these are among 
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the qualities which are valued, and which 
give tone to conversation. There is some- 
thing much more subtle than this and more 
difficult to define, covering other ground 
also than conversation. Perhaps I may 
indicate it by saying that you must not 
only be in society, but of it. You must 
be of the brotherhood. Conversation con 
sists largely of allusions. People expect 
you to understand, and if you do not they 
will seldom take the trouble to explain. 
There is a freemasonry to which you 
must belong. It is useless to enter the 
lodge as a spectator. The ceremonies are 
unmeaning, and if you cannot give the 
passwords and tokens you are liable to be 
expelled as an intruder, or, which is hard- 
ly less painful, not to be asked again. 
In conversation, as in social ceremonies 
and observances, the rule of the English 
is to take much for granted. There is 
a kind of social short-hand which ex- 
presses whole sentences by a few lines 
and dots—a fragmentary phrase, and per- 
haps a gesture, a look, an intonation. The 
orator has no opportunity in such cir- 
cumstances. He and his oration are cut 
short together, as is the story-teller whose 
story transgresses in length or in empha- 
sis. The absence of emphasis and the ab- 
sence of pedantry, or even of too much 
precision, go together. An English lady 
said of an American who had long been 
resident in London that he was perfectly 
delightful, and she had but one fault to 
find with him—he would insist on finish- 
ing his sentences. The reproach is not 
one which could be addressed to the ma- 
jority of Englishmen in certain social 
sets. They are quite happy with their 
sentences in a fragmentary condition. 
But for social purposes conversation 
means reciprocity. The man who is am- 
bitious to shine, or who really shines, is 
not always the greatest social success. 
He may dazzle, but he puts people out, 
and people do not like being put out. 
The candle is less brilliant than the elec- 
tric burner, but is entitled to give what 
light it can. ‘‘The secret of conversa- 
tion,” said La Bruyére, in one of the 
untranslatable sentences in which that 
writer abounds, ‘‘is not so much in a 
display of esprit as in bringing out the 
esprit which is in others”; or, to vary the 
version, ‘‘as in giving others a fair op- 
portunity of shining.” He continues: 
‘*Men don’t care about admiring you. 
They care to please. They are less eager 
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to be instructed, or even delighted, than to 
be appreciated and applauded, and the 
most delicate of pleasures is to give plea- 
sure to others.” 

I do not say that the English are all ex- 
emplars of the Frenchman’s precepts. But, 
on the whole, the English do practise the 
law of give and take. They do expect 
you to practise it also if you honor them 
with your company, and they show little 
mercy to the man or woman who would 
put himself or herself on a pedestal from 
which to look down on the rest. As for 
the rest looking up to him or her, that 
they would never think of. 

One of the first things the stranger will 
notice when he enters this new English 
world is the stability of its attitude and 
movement. Its customs are fixed and 
have the force of law, and yet so flexible 
are they that they fetter nobody. Some 
day you will see here Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell on the American stage. After a while 
you will perceive that she moves about 
as if the stage were a drawing-room—her 
own or another’s—with which she was fa- 
miliar. This art of complete self-posses- 
sion—the art of being and of seeming at 
home—is more difficult in mimic than in 
real life, but is difficult in either. The 
English have it. They do not seem anx- 
ious about your opinion. They may be 
lacking in grace or ease, but at least they 
are not self-conscious or uncertain. This 
quality of conviction is of the highest 
value. You look at them and you say, 
they are sure of themselves. It is with 
society as with speaking a foreign lan- 
guage. If acquired perfectly it may be 
spoken perfectly so far as grammar goes, 
but almost always a little pedantically. 
The native takes liberties with his own 
speech which the foreigner almost never 
does. In society, liberties perhaps are not 
taken, but usages are worn like an old 
garment which has shaped itself to the 
figure of the individual. There is not 
only ease but elasticity. Ceremonies are 
less rigidly observed, and people do not 
take offence if they are not observed. 

M. Paul Bourget, whose criticism of 
American social life has been thought too 
piquant and sometimes almost cruel, was 
impressed by the energy with which 
things are done here. The business of 
entertaining is carried on with almost as 
much feverish determination as business 
in Wall Street. The pace is tremendous. 
Not so in England, or not visibly so. It 
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is the tranquil flow of a broad stream 
Yet in London the amount, so to speak, 
of entertaining is very much greater than 
here. Half a dozen parties and balls the 
same night, perhaps, to three or four of 
which the same persons will go. But 
they will arrive at each with the air of 
having no other object in life than to |y 

present at this particular party. They 
will leave with the same tranquillity 

They are not easily irritated; they as 

sume that you mean to do the right 
thing. If you should omit some of the 
formalities, it will not be taken to heart 

It is even possible not to leave cards after 
a dinner, or not to call, without exposing 
yourself to ostracism. They accept good 
intentions as a law of good-breeding. If 
they can be carried out, it is well; if not, 
the penalty is remitted. And with the 
single exception above noted, equality is 
the law of society. If you cannot feel 
yourself equal to the best, you had better 
stay away. 

As I look back over the years spent in 
England—years filled with agreeable mem 
ories—society presents itself sometimes as 
a pageant. It is a spectacle of great splen 
dor, a procession of brilliant personages, 
a scene of immense animation and va- 
riety. Tradition, luxurious habit, have 
made it what it is. The country houses, 
the parks, the great houses in town, are 
all such as exist nowhere else in quite 
thesame perfection. There is refinement, 
finish, ease, the sparkling movement and 
the general impression of fulness and 
magnificence of life. 

But there is another view of it which | 
care for more. I think of the English as 
a company of friends, wise and kindly 
and delightful,—a loyal and admirable 
people, among whom all these years of 
life have passed with pleasure. ‘‘ The 
best of actual races,” said Emerson, whose 
English Traits remains the most enlight 
ening of all those books which have been 
written about the Old Home. I know 
not whether they are the best; or rather 
I like to think of them and of ourselves 
as of one race. They are at least our kin 
beyond thesea. They have been for many 
centuries learning that lesson of life which 
we have crowded into a hundred years. 
It would be odd if we had not something 
to learn of them. It would be odd if they 
had not something to learn of us. It 
would be stranger still if the world had 
not something to learn from both. 
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OME, like Venice, is merely the stop- 
| ping-place of the modern Man of 
Letters. Florence is his home. He lives 
in Florence; he lodges here. In Florence 
he buys a villa, or he takes a long lease 
of a house; and sometimes he engages a 
plot in the Protestant Cemetery ; in Rome 
he usually stays at a hotel, or he makes 
pension arrangements for a limited pe- 
riod. If he dies in Rome he sometimes 
leaves here only a portion of his anatomy, 
and he sends his heart, or his ashes, to be 
buried somewhere else. 

There are two distinct classes of Eng- 
lish-speaking visitors to Rome, each of 
whom, no doubt, are willing to learn 
something, and to see something of its 
Literary Landmarks. The first of these 
have read Ruskin and Mrs. Jameson. 
They think they know all about art; 
while, unlike Mr. Vedder's beasts of the 
fields, in too many instances, they do 
not even know what they like. They 
sit for hours in rapt enthusiasm before 
‘““The Last Judgment” or before the 
‘“Apollo Belvedere,” looking at those 
masterpieces through little, temporary 
opera-glasses made of their own fingers, 
or holding up their right hands and wag- 
ging their right thumbs, in that peculiar 
manner which is supposed to denote high- 
art appreciation, and which must be fa- 
miliar to all students of the students of 
art. They get a great deal of satisfaction 
out of Rome, and they go away from it 
perfectly content with their own famil- 
iarity with all its rich artistic treasures. 
The second class of visitors skim through 
the galleries and the churches of Rome as 
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if on parlor-skates, and in a_ bored-to- 
death -sick- and - tired - of -the-Old-Masters 
sort of way, which is as sincere as it is 
self-evident,and is ingenuously expressed. 
They are always heartily thankful when 
it is all over, and they utter a sigh of ab- 
solute relief when they learn that they 
have gone somewhere on the wrong day, 
and have absolutely no other day on 
which to go. For both these classes— 
traditional sight-seers both, and both of 
them worthy of all respect—is here given 
some idea of what the men who made 
Rome did in Rome, and of how and 
where they did it, from Cicero and Ce- 
sar, to Shelley and Keats, in the hope 
and belief that the tourist will get as 
much out of Horace and Hawthorne 
in Rome as out of Raphael and Salva- 
tor Rosa, or out of Donatello and Carlo 
Dolci. 

It is, of course, no longer possible to 
point out the exact Landmarks of the Lit- 
erary Romans of twenty centuries ago, 
when Balbus and his mysterious contem- 
porary—a gentleman always addressed as 
‘* Thou ’’—were accustomed to lift up their 
hands, for some unknown and seeming- 
ly utterly useless reason, and to the great 
confusion of our tenses, persons, and num- 
bers in our Latin Prose Compositions. 
Cicero and Tacitus, and Cato and Sallust, 
and even Julius Cesar, have left but few 
footprints on the sands of Rome; and 
these Darwin's obliterating earthworm 
and the ravages of Time have almost en- 
tirely wiped out. 

Not pretending to any knowledge of 
antiquarian lore, the present literary pil- 
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grim, in this portion of his narrative, 
must depend upon the antiquarian know- 
ledge of Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare, of Dr. 
S. Russell Forbes, of the late Professor 
J. Henry Middleton, and of Signor Rudol- 
fo Lanciani; only adding that he himself 
has seen, or has tried to see, everything 
which they point out, and that he sees, 
and has attempted to see, no reason to 
doubt the truth of their researches. With- 
out their aid he would have been lost in 
ancient Rome; and to them he begs to 
extend here his most sincere thanks. 

Dr. Forbes believes that Cicero’s house, 
under the Palatine, was above that of 
Cesar; that Cicero made his first oration 
against Catiline in the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator, on the Paf@tine Hill, and he places 
Cicero’s Tusculan villa on the site of 
what is now a Greek monastery, the 
Grotta Ferrata. He adds that Cicero 
mentions statues of the Muses which 
stood in his library, and that these statues 
were actually found there many centuries 
later. It was here that Cicero laid the 
scenes of his De Divinatione and Tuscu- 
lane Disputationes ; and here he received 
the news of his proscription. 

It is also recorded that Cicero was more 
than once entertained by Lucullus in that 
famous villa which stood on the south- 
west side of the Pincian Hill; and that 
upon his return from banishment, fifty- 
seven years before the beginning of the 
Christian Era, he was received in triumph 
by the Senate and the People of Rome 
(S. P. Q. R.) at the Porta Capena, on the 
Appian Way. 

After his assassination, the head and 
the hands of Cicero were placed upon the 
Rostra,a temporary structure, which stood 
in the Forum, in front of the Curia, where 
it is recorded that Fulvia, the widow of 
Clodius, spat in his dead face, and added 
injury to insult, in a truly unfeminine 
way, but with a truly feminine weapon, 
by sticking her hair-pin through his 
speechless tongue. 

All students will remember that Julius 
Cesar announced that all Gaul was di- 
vided into three parts; each of which, 
with all the gall in his possession, he at- 
tached to himself. This celebrated Man 
of Letters, against the advice of his wife, 
Calpurnia, went out to meet his fate on a 
famous March morning, from the Regia, 
close to the Temple of Vesta in the Fo- 
rum; and here his widow received his 
body, brought back with all its gaping 
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wounds by a few of his faithful slaves 
Alas, it was too late for her to tell him 
that she had told him so; but no doubt. 
in all her great grief, she thought it! 

Mr. Forbes says that Cesar lived in 
the first house in the Via Sacra. He de 
scribes it as fronting towards the Temple 
of Vesta; while the portico and shops 
built at a later period over its ruins ran 
parallel with the Sacred Way. The 
house side of the atrium, he continues, is 
plainly marked by the fragments of eo! 
umns composed of travertine coated with 
stucco and frescoed ; and amidst the shops 
are remains of a beautiful black and white 
mosaic pavement, the fragments of the 
borders showing that they once belonged 
to the older edifice. The mansion had 
two entrances into the Via Sacra, one 
nearly touching its northeast corner. 

Ceesar was not killed in the Capitol, as 
Shakspere said. What Hamlet called 
that Brute part was played in Pompey’s 
Senate-House, or the Theatre of Pompey, 
the Church of S. Andrea della Valle, on 
the new thoroughfare called Corso Vit 
torio Emanuele, now standing upon its 
site. Mr. Forbes explains that the great 


star beneath the cupola marks, as near 
as possible, the spot upon which the au 


tocrat fell. As the deposed Bonaparte 
lies under the Dome of the Invalides, in 
Paris, so rises, in Rome, a Dome over tlie 
place where another, if not a greater, con- 
queror was extinguished. 

Pompey’s statue, at the foot of which 
great Cesar fell, a colossal, not ungain- 
ly figure of a man, is believed generally 
to be now standing in the Palazzo Spada 
alla Regola, in the Piazza di Capo di 
Ferro. It is placed in what is called 
the Council-Chamber of the Palace, and 
what are said to be the stains of great 
Ceesar’s blood are, according to tradition, 
still visible upon the calf of Pompey's 
left leg. Mr. Hare quotes Suetonius as 
narrating that the statue ‘‘ was removed 
from the Curia by Augustus, and placed 
upon a marble Janus in front of the ba- 
silica,” and the same authority—Mr. Hare 
—adds that ‘it was found upon that ex- 
act spot during the pontificate of Jul- 
ius IIT. [1550-55]... Whether this be the 
original figure of Pompey or not, it has 
been addressed by Byron as ‘*Thou dread 
statue! yet existent in the austerest form 
of naked mystery,” and it has been ac- 
cepted, and apostrophized, by many other 
well-known writers of prose and of verse 
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as being authentic. And while I am will- 
ing to accept it myself, I must put my- 
self on record as doubting, somewhat, the 
stains of Ceesar’s blood. 

Although the art treasures of the Spada 

Palace are not visible to-day, except by 
special permission of the existing head 
of the Spada Family, the porter at the 
gate will, for a small gratuity, admit the 
stranger to the hall upon the second floor 
where the dread statue stands. And it 
is worth recording, as an interesting and 
characteristic fact, that the French in the 
winter of 1788-9 carried this figure to the 
Colosseum, where they enacted Voltaire’s 
tragedy of Brutus, in accents unborn in 
3rutus’s time, and where they murdered 
Czesar once more at its base. This was 
a performance which could only have 
been equalled by the entertainment which 
Colonel William F. Cody, with his Wild 
West Show, wished to give, a century 
later, on the same spot. 

“The statue is entirely nude,” said 
Hawthorne, ‘‘except for a cloak that 
hangs down from the left shoulder; in 
the left hand is held a globe; the right 
arm is extended. The whole expression 
is such as the statue might have assumed 
if, during the tumult of Ceesar’s murder, 
it had stretched forth its marble hand 
and motioned the conspirators to give 
over the attack, or to be quiet, now that 
their victim had fallen at its feet. On the 
left leg, about midway above the ankle, 
there is a dull red stain, said to be Ceesar’s 
blood; but, of course, it is just such a red 
stain in the marble as may be seen on the 
statue of Antinous at the Capitol.... I 
am glad to have seen this statue, and glad 
to remember it in that gray, dim, lofty 
hall; glad that there were no bright fres- 
coes on the walls, and that the ceiling 
was wrought with massive beams and the 
floor paved with ancient brick.” 

Mark Antony delivered his famous fu- 
neral oration on the Rostra Julia, on the 
east side of the Forum. The ancient writ- 
ers tell us how greatly it moved the peo- 
ple, who immediately burned the body in 
that very place, and afterwards interred 
the ashes there; but they do not report 
Antony’s words. That they could hard- 
ly be more moving than were the words 
put into Antony’s mouth by Shakspere all 
reporters’ of great speeches, in the pres- 
ent day, must assuredly admit. The Tem- 
ple of Cesar, which was erected on his 
funeral pile, Signor Lanciani says, was 
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destroyed in 1546. It is now an un- 
marked mass of rough and broken stones, 

The Temple of Caesar and Ceesar’s house, 
and the other intensely interesting fea- 
tures of the Forum, are not easily distin- 
guished by the present pilgrim, even with 
the aid of the clearest of plans. Small 
tablets stating ‘‘ Here Cesar Lived” or 
‘‘Here Cesar Died,” or here happened 
this or here happened that historical 
event, would be of great help to the in- 
quiring tourist of to-day. If Keats and 
Scott and Goethe are so honored by the 
municipality of Rome, why should not 
the homes of the men of earlier times 
have some mark to distinguish their oc- 
cupancy/ 

Very few spots in the world are more 
impressive than this same Roman Forum. 
Here one walks, by means of a few mod- 
ern wooden steps, out of the End of the 
Nineteenth Century into a space dating 
back to a period when there were no 
centuries at all, as we count them; to a 
period which was old before the Middle 
Ages were born. And in the Forum, 
even more strongly than at the Pyramids 
themselves, is one forced to acknowledge 
that art is short, and that time is fleeting. 

The villa and the gardens of Sallust, a 
literary gentleman not unknown to the 
students of the dead languages in the 
high-schools of most living countries, 
Professor Middleton places in the Barber- 
ini Villa gardens, in the valley between 
the Quirinal and the Pincian hills. It was 
probably destroyed, he says, in the fire of 
410, but he has traced certain portions of 
it which are still remaining; and he de- 
scribes a nobly designed hall once lined 
with rich marble, and decorated with stat- 
ues, handsome staircases and the like. Its 
site is gradually being covered with the 
brand-new buildings which are fast mak- 
ing this part of Rome as modern as is 
modern New York or modern Paris. It 
is approached by horse-cars, it is lighted 
by electricity, and it is surrounded by 
hotels, which look like the Fifth Avenue 
or the Continental, and are quite as com- 
fortable and quite as expensive as is 
either of those familiar hostelries of mod- 
ern times. 

Virgil is said to have lived on the Es- 
quiline Hill, near the gardens of Mzce- 
nas; and Horace is known to have been 
a constant guest in the villa of Mzcenas, 
which he has frequently described. Si- 
gnor Lanciani points out the very interest- 
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ing fact that Horace bought his books of 
the dealers in ancient and modern litera- 
ture who did business in the Argiletum, 
a quarter situated between the Roman 
Forum and the Suburra, and correspond- 
ing to the Paternoster Row or the Nassau 
Street of modern literary towns. 

The authorities agree that Mzcenas, 
whose hospitality has become proverbial, 
entertained the poets of the Augustan 
Age in a house which stood upon the Es- 
quiline Hill, where the Baths of Titus 
were afterwards placed, Mr. Forbes add- 
ing the interesting fact that the amiable 
and harmonic Nero saw the burning of 
Rome to the slow music of his own vio- 
lin from a tower of this villa. 

Pliny is supposed to have lived on the 
summit of the Vicus Cyprius, probably 
on the Via 8. Maria Maggiore, in a little 
house previously occupied by another 
poet, one Pedo Albinovanus. The exact 
site of this house is not known now; and 
the majority of the authorities do not 
mention it at all. 

Petrarch is said to have been a guest 
of the head of the Colonna family during 
at least one of his visits to Rome; but as 
the present palace bearing the Colonna 
name is a century later than the time of 


Petrarch, the poet naturally could not 


have known it. It stands not far from 
the site of the ancient fortress which the 
earlier Colonnas occupied, and perhaps 
Petrarch went from this fortress, in 1341, 
to receive the laurel crown in the great 
Senate Hall on the Capitol Hill. He had 
much to say about Rome and about what 
seemed to him its decadence. He found 
here neither repose nor content; civil and 
foreign wars were desolating the land; 
houses were sinking; walls were falling 
to the ground; temples and shrines were 
yielding to decay; laws were trampled 
under foot; justice was a prey to vio- 
lence; and the unhappy people sighed 
and groaned; all because Pope Urban V. 
was at Avignon, and there were no good 
Humbert and charming Margaret, with 
their strong common-sense and their 
kindliness of heart, to make Rome what 
it is to-day, a city of peace, and of out- 
ward prosperity, wisely and justly gov- 
erned, and occupied by a people happy 
and well pleased with themselves and 
with their rulers. 

Luther came to Rome when he was 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight years of 
age, and he remained here but two short 
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weeks. No man ever hated Rome as 
Luther hated it, not for itself, but for its 
influences; and during the rest of his 
life he wrote and spoke of Rome in the 
strongest terms of disgust and condem- 
nation. Rome thoroughly weaned him 
from Rome, and made him the Pope of 
the Heretics of his time. And out of 
Rome he carried nothing that was com- 
forting, except the feeling that if he had 
not had his fortnight in Rome he never 
would have believed that Rome and tlie 
Romans could be half so bad as he was 
now convinced they were. His thoughts 
and reflections upon the Eternal City, 
therefore, can hardly be recommended as 
sympathetic reading-matter to the enthu- 
siastic pilgrims of the present time. 
Luther while here was an inhabitant 
of the Augustine Convent, adjoining the 
Church of 8. Maria del Popolo; and he 
is said to have occupied the rooms which 
are now the offices of the Director of the 
Parks and Gardens of Rome. They are, 
of course, entirely changed, in furniture 
and in appearance, since Luther's day. 
Mr. Hare, who always quotes so happi 
ly, quotes the author of The Schinberg- 
Cotta Chronicles as describing how Lu- 
ther, on his knees, as is the invariable 
rule, climbed, painfully, up the Holy 
Staircase, or the ‘‘ Scala Santa,” ‘‘ when he 
suddenly stood erect, lifted his face hea- 
venward, and in another instant turned 
and walked slowly and deliberately down 
again.” This was a way of Luther's 
throughout life; and if the story be true 
—it seems to be founded on fact— Lu 
ther’s are the only feet which have 
touched those holy steps since the days 
of Pontius Pilate, when, tradition says, 
they were trod—in Pilate’s house at Jeru- 
salem-—by the sacred feet of the Messiah 
Himself. They are now covered with 
boards, beneath which, however, the ori- 
ginal marble—said to be Italian marble— 
is still visible; and at all hours of the 
day, and on every day of the week, pil- 
grims of all ages, of both sexes, and of 
every condition of life, babies and aged 
persons, beggars and princes, side by side, 
may be seen toiling painfully on their 
knees from the bottom to the top, saying 
a prayer on every one of the twenty-eigiit 
steps. Concerning their divine associa- 
tion tradition only can be relied upon, 
but millions of earnest Christians, Luther 
among them, have made their ascent dur- 
ing the hundreds of years-in which they 
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have been where they are; and they are 
of great interest now for Luther’s sake, if 
for no other. 

The register of the Albergo dell’ Orso, 
if that once famous Bear Hotel ever had 
a register, would not only be of enormous 
value,as a collection of autographs, but of 
great help to the Literary Pilgrim in Rome 
to-day. The inn stood for centuries on 
the same spot, in the Via dell’ Orso; it 
was always in the hotel business, central, 
commanding, fashionable, and comforta- 
ble, as the advertisements would say; and, 
in the height of its glory and prosperity, 
it entertained guests of the greatest dis- 
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tinction in all the walks of life, and from 
all parts of the globe. Montaigne slept 
under its roof, and it is even claimed for 
it that Dante made it his home when he 
came—if he ever did come—as the Ambas- 
sador of Florence to the Pope of Rome, at 
the beginning of the Fourteenth Century ; 
although this is mere conjecture. The 
building condemned to demolition still 
stood, in its shabby old age, frequented by 
peasants, when I last saw it; but it was en- 
tirely unnoticed by the hundreds of thou- 
sands of tourists who passed it on their 
way to and from St. Peter's. Its massive 
vaults and fine old columns were once 
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the delight of the artists. And Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury mentions it fondly in 
more than one of his letters. 

Montaigne kept a journal of his ad 
ventures in and his impressions of Rome 
during his stay here in the winter of 
1580-81. He regretted that nothing was 
left of ancient Rome but the sky above it 
and the outline of its form; but he 
delighted with its climate and its society ; 
and he confessed that he never breathed 
air more temperate or better suited to 
his constitution. This latter, it may be 
remarked, could not have written 
truthfully during many of the winter 
months of the last few years. 

Montaigne arrived in Rome on the 30th 
November, 1580, and went to the Bear, 
where he staid that day and the next, but 
on the 2d December he hired apartments 
at the house of a Spaniard opposite the 
Church of S. Lucia della Tinta, where he 
was provided with three handsome bed- 
rooms, a dining-room, a closet, stable, 
and kitchen, for twenty crowns a month; 
the landlord including in that sum a cook 
and fire for the kitchen. He had an au- 
dience with the Pope, saw the execution 
of Catena, a famous robber and captain 
of banditti, which he called ‘‘a specta- 
cle,” and he found the winter nearly as 
cold as that of Gascony. His account of 
one of the many sights he saw is worth 
quoting in full. ‘*On Easter Eve,” he 
said, ‘‘ I went to see, at S. John Lateran, 
the heads of S. Paul and 8. Peter, which 
are exhibited there on that day. The 
heads are entire, with the hair, flesh, col- 
or,‘and beard as if they still lived. §. 
Peter has a long face, with a brilliant 
complexion approaching the sanguine, 
with a gray picked beard, and a papal 
mitre on his head. S. Paul is of a dark 
complexion, with a broader and fuller 
head, and a thick 
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face, a large gray 
beard.” 

Tasso died and was buried, in 1595, in 
the Monastery of 8. Onofrio, on the side 
of the Janiculum, a hill rising above the 
right bank of the Tiber, where he sought 
refuge and rest, and the laurel crown. 
Refuge and rest he found, but the crown 
was not placed upon his brow until his 
life had ebbed away. His room, contain- 
ing his relics, and a mask in wax of his 
dead face, sutfered so much from the great 
powder explosion which shook all Rome 
a few years ago that it has been closed 
by order of the government, has been 
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sealed with the seals of the city, and is) 
longer shown to the public. Tasso wa 
originally buried on the left side of tli. 
convent church, under an altar-tomb eo, 
taining his painted portrait and a Lati 
inscription, which still remain. But i: 
1857 his bones were removed to an «a 
joining chapel, where, under a more mag 
nificent tomb, ornamented by a marbl 
statue, they now lie. 

In the convent garden still stands 
son of ** Tasso’s Oak,” the tree which thy 
poet himself planted there having ended 
its long life in a disastrous gale some half 
century ago. In this beautiful garden 
Tasso was fond of sitting, when the wea 
ther and his feeble health permitted, with 
a beautiful vista of old Rome at his feet 
and with the Alban and the Sabine hills 
beyond. The monks are still very proud 
of their association with the great Italian 
and the barefooted, bareheaded brother 


who took us through the church on: 


bright December day suggested so strong 
ly, in personal appearance and in voice 
Mr. Francis Wilson, the comedian, that 
we felt as if we were assisting at the rep 


resentation of a new drama; in which the 
well-known actor was, for the first time 
playing a serious part, and playing it 
with rare skill and tender, tragic feeling. 

Galileo, whom we left at 
Croce in Florence, a month or two ago, 
tried in the Convent of 8S. Maria 
sopra Minerva here, in the Piazza della 
Minerva, a Christian church erected in 
the Thirteenth Century upon the ruins of 
a temple to the heathen goddess whose 
name in part it bears. He was convey 
ed to Rome from Florence in the depths 
of a heavy winter-—-and winter between 
Florence and Rome can be heavy enough, 
when it is so determined—and he was, 
probably, tortured for persisting in the 
statement that the world round. 
That it has gone round far enough to 
realize that Galileo was right, is now uni 
versally acknowledged. 

Milton, after leaving Galileo in Flor 
ence, spent some time in Rome in the 
autumn of 1638, ‘‘detained here by the 
antiquity and ancient renown of the 
city.” Unfortunately he left no record 
of his impressions here, or of what he did 
or saw. He is, perhaps, the only Man o! 
Letters who ever visited the Eternal City 
without telling, in prose, to the world 
what he thought about it ; and his pic 
tures of Rome written in Paradise R« 
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yained might have been the work of a 
nan who had never seen Rome at all. 
George S. Hillard said that Milton ** was 
received by Cardinal Barberini in an un- 
pretending house with many green blinds, 
in the Via della Quattro Fontane, at the 
corner made by the street which leads from 
the Quirinal Palace to the Porta Pia,’ and 
that here he heard sing Leonora Baroni, 
who was the Patti of her day, and who 


pleased him so greatly by her vocal and 
personal charms that he indited to her 
eyebrows no less than three Latin epi- 
grams. 

‘*T must not forget,” wrote Hawthorne 
in 1858, ** that on our way from the Bar 
berini Palace we stopped an instant to 
look at the house at the corner of the 
Street of the Four Fountains where Milton 
was a guest while in Rome. He seems 
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quite a man of our own day, seen so near 
ly at the hither extremity of the vista 
through which we look back. The house 
(it was then occupied by the Cardinal 
3arberini) looks as if it might have been 
built in the present century.” 

There is a tradition that Milton, despite 
his advanced Puritanism, was entertained 
sumptuously by the monks in the English 
College at Rome on the 31st October, 
1638. 

John Evelyn wrote in his Diary: ‘"1 
came to Rome on the 4th November, 1644, 
about five at night; and being perplexed 
for a convenient lodging, wandered up 
and down on horseback, till at last one 
conducted us to Monsieur Petits, a French- 
man, near the Piazza Spagnola [sic]. 
Here I alighted, and having bargained 
with my host for twenty crowns a month, 
I caused a good fire to be made in my 
chamber, and went to bed, being so very 
wet. The next morning (for I was de 
termined to spend no time idly here) I 
got acquainted with several persons who 
had long lived in Rome.... In the first 
place, our sights-man (for so they name 
certain persons here who get their living 
by leading strangers about to see the city) 
went to the Palace Farnese,” etc., ete. And 
so saw Evelyn all the sights in the true 


tourist’s way, his sights-man carrying him 
to look at everything which we who have 


come after him for two centuries and a 
half have conscientiously *‘ done.” 

He left Rome for a tour through the 
neighboring country, and returned on the 
13th February, 1645. On the 18th May 
he: wrote, **‘ Having taken leave of our 
friends at Rome, where I had sojourned 
now about seven months, autumn, winter, 
and spring, I took coach with two courte- 
ous Italian gentlemen.” There is no room 
to record here his feelings or impressions. 
But to Evelyn, as to all the rest of us, 
since Rome was, Rome was—Rome! 

Gray, who was in Rome in 1739-40, 
confessed that the magnificence of the 
city far exceeded his expectation of it. 
He entered by the gate of the Piazza del 
Popolo, and spoke with enthusiasm of the 
views in every street or square, which he 
declared the most picturesque and noble 
ever imagined. He was the companion 
of Horace Walpole, but neither of them 
entered into any of the particulars of their 
visit,except that Walpole wrote: ‘‘ How 
I like the inanimate part of Rome you 
will soon perceive at my arrival in Eng- 
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land. I am far gone in medals, lamps, 
idols, prints, and all the small commodi 
ties to the purchase of which I can attain 
| would buy the Colosseum if I could.’ 

Smollett lived in the Piazza di Spagna 
in 1765, where for a decent first floor and 
for two bedrooms on the second fleor ]i. 
paid no more than one scudo per diem. 

During Goethe's visit to Rome in 1786 
he lived in an apartment in the long 
house numbered 15 to 20 Via del Corso, a 
few doors from the Piazza del Popolo end 
of that thoroughfare, and on the west side 
of the way. Theentrance is at No. 18 Via 
del Corso, and the tablet commemorating 
Goethe’s occupancy is under the second- 
story window of No. 20. Of his experi- 
ences here he wrote that he was at last 
living in serenity and in peace; his ac 
quired habit of seeing and interpreting 
all things as they are, his fidelity in keep- 
ing the eye light, his complete renuncia- 
tion of all pretension standing him in 
good stead, according to his own state- 
ment, and making him tranquilly and 
deeply happy. He certainly saw all 
things that Rome had to show him, in the 
way of palaces and ruins, gardens and 
wastes, triumphal arches, columns, and 
cathedrals, and he interpreted them al] in 
his own way. No doubt he kept his eye 
light, and he unquestionably renounced 
all pretension, by what he called ‘‘an odd 
and perhaps whimsical half-ineognito,” 
which seems to have deceived nobody but 
himself, and to have had no effect what 
ever upon anybody. His self-imposed 
title was ‘‘The-Man-who-lives-across-the- 
way-from-the-Rondinini Palace”; and as 
such he fancied that he had managed to 
escape the endless inconvenience of being 
obliged to give an account of himself and 
of his wonderful performances. What 
the Romans thought of him then—he was 
only thirty-seven years of age—and of his 
Sorrows of Young Werther, liis complete 
renunciation of all pretension, alas, will 
never permit us to know. 

Hillard said, and very prettily, that 
“Goethe painted Rome while Chateau- 
briand set it to music”; and he translated 
ChAateaubriand’s ‘‘sonneta” on ‘* Rome by 
Moonlight,” well worth quoting here:— 
‘Rome is asleep in the midst of her ruins. 
This star of the night, this orb which is 
supposed to be extinguished and unpeo- 
pled, moves through her pale solitudes, 
above the solitude of Rome. She shines 
upon streets without inhabitants, upon en- 
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closed spaces, open squares, and gardens in 
which no one walks, upon monasteries 
where the voices of monks are no longer 
heard, upon cloisters which are as desert- 
ed as the arches of the Colosseum.” Read 
this by the light of the moon in Rome 
and it will soothe one’s breast, no matter 
how savage it may be, against the beggary 
and wretchedness and extortions of some 
of the persons who dwell in Rome to- 
night. 

sonaparte sent Chateaubriand to Rome 
as Secretary of Legation in 1803, and lhe 
lived, no doubt, in the Palace of Cardinal 
Feseh, the French Ambassador. 

Those of us who have wept over the 
woes of Virginius as Sheridan Knowles 
put them into blank verse, and as Forrest 
and McCullough made them seem so real 
to us on the mimic stage, will feel a cer- 
tain sensation of interest in standing op- 
posite the Shrine of Venus, at the corner 
of the Vicus Tuscus and the Via Sacra, 
where stood the butcher's stall from which 


came the knife that took Virginia's life 
and saved her honor. Dr. Forbes says 
that ‘* facing up the Vicus Tuscus is some 
brick-work—remains of a line of shops 
that faced towards the Temple of Cesar.” 
The end shop alone was saved when the 
excavations were recently made, and on 
its site the butcher sold his meat and 
kept his cleavers. 

Tradition says, by-the-way, but only 
tradition and no one else, that Virginia 
was buried on Mons Sacer, a couple of 
miles beyond the Porta Pia; and there 
still exists there a tomb which is said to 
be hers. Macaulay has told the story of 
her funeral in verse, and Dionysius gave 
a long account of its magnificence and 
pomp, and of the crowds of citizens who 
attended it; but it is not positively known 
now where 


“They brought a bier, and hung it with many a 
cypress crown ; 
And gently they uplifted her, and gently laid her 
down.” 
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Speaking of Macaulay, it may not be 
amiss to say that the Bridge which Hora- 
tius kept so well in the brave days of old 
was the Sublician Bridge, a little below 
the spot where the Ponte Rotto now spans 
the river. It is no longer standing, al- 
though certain of its wooden piers can be 
distinguished when the tide of the Tiber 
is unusually low. 

‘*T then went down tlie river,” wrote 
Macaulay himself in his Journal, 16th 
November, 1838, ‘‘to the spot where the 
old Pons Sublicus stood, and looked about 
to see how my ‘ Horatius’ agreed with 
the topography. Pretty well: but his 
house must be on Mount Palatine, for he 
would never see Mount Ceelius from the 
spot where he fought.” Macaulay does 
not say where was his own house while 
he staid in Rome. 

Corinne was unquestionably the result 
of Madame de Staél’s visit to Italy in 1804, 
and those chapters of it which are de- 
scriptive of Rome as she saw it should 
not be overlooked by those who want to 
see Rome through all sorts and condi- 
tions of eyes. 

Rogers wrote, in 1814: ‘‘We dwell 
among the clouds and look down on the 
Seven Hills of Rome. We are in the 


Rondinini Palace, distinguished for the 
possession of the celebrated mask of the 
Medusa, and from its windows we com- 


mand a little world.” The Rondinini 
Palace is now numbered 518 Via del 
Corso, and is nearly opposite the one- 
time lodging-place of Goethe; but the 
‘*Rondinini Medusa” has been removed 
to, Munich. 

Rogers records some of his social expe- 
riences during his first visit here; he at- 
tended concerts at Lucian Bonaparte’s 
palace, dined at Lord Holland’s, visited 
Canova and Thorwaldsen, and had an 
audience with the Pope. He lived for a 
time in the Via Vittoria, close to the Via 
di S. Mariade’ Fiori; but in the later years 
of his life he occupied while in Rome a 
house in the Via Magenta, near the Piazza 
dell’ Indipendenza. 

Byron seems to have spent but little 
more than a fortnight in Rome, in May, 
1817. ‘“‘Of Rome,” he wrote to Moore, 
‘‘T say nothing. It is quite indescriba- 
ble. . .. I have been on horseback most 
of the day all days since my arrival... . 
I have seen the Pope alive, and a cardi- 
nal dead—both of whom looked very well 
indeed.” And that is all. He was too 
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eager to return to the Venice of his affe: 
tions and evil doings to remain longe, 
here. Byron lodged in the three-sto: 

double house, now numbered 84 and 8; 
Piazza di Spagna, on the corner of thi 
Via Carrozza. His rooms were on an up 
per floor, and his windows looked out 
upon the Piazza towards the houses ot! 
Keats and Shelley, almost directly oppo 
site. His last night in Rome was spent, 
it is said, in the Villa Mills, on the Pala 
tine, now a convent of French nuns. 

It is almost as difficult to-day, even at 
this comparatively short period of inter 
vening time, to discover the Roman hab 
itations of the Literary Men and Women 
of the present century as it is to identify 
the homes and the haunts of the men 
of the past. The memorial tablets, com- 
pared with those of Fiorence, are very 
few; and in biographies and autobiogra- 
phies, in published Letters and Journals, 
very rarely are definite addresses given. 
Even the older residents of Rome who 
remember Rogers and Hawthorne, Loug- 
fellow and Thackeray, here, do not re- 
member where they lived. Miss Harriet 
Hosmer, most cheerful and entertaining 
of companions, most faithful of friends, 
forgets nothing, however; and to her 
kindly interest in my work, and to her 
affectionate regard for many of the men 
to whom it relates, I owe much of the val- 
uable information I am able to present. 

At No. 26 Piazza di Spagna,on the south 
side of the famous steps leading up to the 
terrace of the Church of 8. Trinita de’ 
Monti, stands one of the most familiar of 
the Literary Landmarks of Rome. Imme- 
diately over the steps is a tablet stating, 
in Italian and in English, that in this 
house, on the 24th February, 1821, and at 
the age of twenty-six, died the young 
British poet John Keats. His rooms were 
directly below the tablet, and the modest 
building is situated in the very centre of 
what is called ‘‘The Strangers’ Quarter ” 
of Rome. The famous Piazza is near all 
the banks and the circulating libraries, 
it contains many of the popular hotels, 
and it is a scene of unending life, bustle, 
and activity. The army of Italy, blow- 
ing its own trumpet, passes and repasses 
almost every hour of the day; and at one 
end of the square rises the tall column 
erected in honor of the Establishment of 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, 
with its colossal statue of the Holy Mother 
looking benignly down upon it all. Here 
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one sees, among the peo- 
ple, a very curious com- 
mingling of past and of 
present, of the wildly 
picturesque and of the ss, 
ugly commonplace; ven- 
ders of brilliant flow 
ers: priests and beggars ; 





tweed -suited tourists ; 
sheepskin - coated _ pea- 
sants; professional mod- 
els waiting to be hired, 
and arrayed in those fan- 
tastic colors the painters 
of Rome represent so 
often; and professional 
cab-drivers and map-sell- 
ers dressed in garments 
which no artist would 
ever care to paint. Ev- 
erything is delightfully 
strange and curiously fa- 
miliar; and one instine- 
tively feels, as Dickens 
felt when he first arrived 
in Rome, that the models 
are all personal acquaint- 
ances whom he has met 
scores of times before, 
until he realizes that he 
has seen their lineaments 
and their habiliments in 
every picture of Rome 
that was ever publicly 
exhibited in England or 
America. The models 
are as much a part of 
Rome as is St. Peter's 
or the Colosseum, and 
they are precisely what 
one expects them to be. 
The Pope’sGuards,on the 
other side of the river, 
are, however, a bitter dis- 
appointment when seen 
in the winter months. 
The Papal authorities 
have covered the Fif- 
teenth-Century Michael- 
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Angelesque, red-and-yel- 
low legs of their uni- 
formed defenders with 
long, blue, modern Amer- 
ican army sack-overcoats; and they ap- 
pear now, to the untrained eye, as absurd 
as would seem the Jack of Clubs in an 
ulster 

The sad and harrowing story of Keats's 
last hours in Rome need not be repeated 


— 


KEATS'S GRAVE. 


here. His friend Joseph Severn has told 
it all. Early in the month of October, 
1820, Severn and Keats arrived together 
in Rome. Dr. Clark, afterwards Sir James 
Clark, found apartments for them in the 
building described above. ‘‘ This,” wrote 
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Severn, ‘‘had the great advantage not 
only of good situation, but of being oppo 
site to the physician’s own house, which, 
indeed, was a prearrangement, so that 
Dr. Clark might have his patient near at 
all hours. We both found accommoda- 
tions in the same house, and Keats's bed- 
room was the one which looked over the 
steps on the side of the house.” On the 
14th February, 1821, Severn wrote to Mrs. 
Brawne: ‘* Little or no change has taken 
place in Keats since the commencement 
of this, except this beautiful one that his 
mind is growing to great quietness and 
peace; —I find this change has its rise 
from the increasing weakness of his 
body, but it seems like a delightful sleep 
to me.... Among the many things that 
he has requested of me to-night, this is 
the principal, that ou his grave shall be 
this: 


*Here lies one whose name was writ in water.’” 


‘** At times during his last days,” said 
Severn elsewhere, ** le made me go to see 
the place where he was to be buried, and 
he expressed pleasure at my description 
of the locality of the Pyramid of Caius 
Cestius, about the grass and the many 
flowers, particularly the innumerable vio- 


lets; also about the flock of goats and 
sheep and a young shepherd—all these in- 


tensely interested him. Violets were his 
favorite flowers, and he joyed to hear how 
they overspread the graves. He assured 
me that ‘he had already seemed to feel 
the flowers growing over him.’” ‘* And 
there they do grow,” added Lord Hough- 
ton many months afterwards, ‘‘even all 
the winter long—violets and daisies min- 
gling with the fresh herbage, and, in the 
words of Shelley, ‘making one in love 
with death to think that one should be 
buried in so sweet a place.’” 

Sixty-one years after the death of Keats, 
Severn himself was laid to rest by the 
side of the friend he had loved so well 
and had never forgotten. 

Keats lies in the old portion of the 
Protestant Cemetery, very near the en- 
trance. The monument, bearing a medal- 
lion portrait of him, has this inseription : 

‘This grave contains all that was mor- 
tal of a young English poet who, on his 
death-bed, in the bitterness of his heart 
at the malicious power of his enemies, 
desired these words to be engraved upon 
lis tombstone: 

* Here lies one whose name was writ in water.’” 
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There are more numbers than there ar 
houses in Rome, and almost as man 
tablets. Many houses have two numbers 
some houses have three, and one particu 
lar house in the Via del Tritoni is distin 
guished by no less than six, tablets being 
set up in some instances to mark propri 
etorship of the property, fire-insurance 
business connections, divine interposition, 
and heroic occupancy, all over the same 
front door. This, naturally, is confusing. 
Shelley’s house in the Piazza di Spagna 
has two numbers, 25, which shows that 
it is next door to 24, and 366, in smal! 
blue figures, the reason for or the mean 
ing of the latter being unknown to any 
person in the neighborhood, although 
they are generally supposed to have 
something to do with the gas or the wa 
ter. The building has three tablets show 
ing that policies are placed upon it in as 
many fire companies, and innumerable 
commercial signs; but there is nothing 
to explain that it was once the house of 
Shelley, as Mr. Forbes declares it to have 
been. It stands north of the house of 
Keats, with which it is almost identical 
in architecture, and on the other side of 
the famous steps. 

Shelley wrote portions of The Cenci and 
of Prometheus Unbound in the Palazzo 
Verospi, Nos. 373, 374 Via del Corso. It is 
a great building in the busiest part of that 
thoroughfare — one of the Great Streets 
of the World—and a tablet recording Shel 
ley’s association with it was placed upon 
its front in the summer of 1893. 

Shelley obtained these lodgings in the 
Palazzo Verospi in February, 1819, and 
there, in June, William Shelley, his son, 
died. The child was laid in the Protes- 
tant Cemetery, but exactly where is un 
known. The tombstone erected to his 
memory was placed, in the absence of his 
parents, over the wrong grave. 

Shelley’s body was burned where it was 
found. His ashes were brought to Rome, 
but his heart, which the fire did not con- 
sume, given by Edward John Trelawney 
to Leigh Hunt, and by him surrendered 
to Mrs. Shelley, was carried with her to 
England, and is said to be still preserved, 
with other sacred relics of the poet and 
his wife, in Boscombe Mauor, Bourne- 
mouth. 

The tomb of Shelley is in the Protestant 
Cemetery, in the upper or easiern part of 
the new ground. It bears the name, the 
date of his birth and death, and the in- 
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GRAVE OF CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


scription ‘‘Cor Cordium,” with the lines 
from The Tempest : 


“Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


‘* A spot that touched me deeply,” wrote 
George Eliot, in 1860, ‘‘ was Shelley’s 
grave. The English Cemetery in which 
he lies is the most attractive burial-place 
I have everseen. It lies against the Old 
City walls close to the Porta 8S. Paolo, and 
is one of the quietest spots of Old Rome. 
And there, under the shadow of the old 
walls on one side, and cypresses on the 
other, lies the Cor Cordium, forever at rest 
from the unloving cavillers of this world, 
whether or not he may have entered on 
other purifying struggles in some world 
unseen by us. The grave of Keats lies 
far off from Shelley’s, unshaded by wall 
tree. It is painful to look upon, be- 
eause of the inscription on the stone, 
which makes him still seem to speak in 
bitterness from his tomb.” 

Not far from Shelley’s grave, in this 
Protestant Cemetery, is that of Constance 
Fenimore Woolson, who died in Venice in 
January, 1894, and was buried here, at her 
own request. 

She was preceded, in 1893, by John Ad- 
dington Symonds, whose body was carried 
here by the hands of loving friends, one 
warm May morning, from the Hotel Italio, 
where he passed away in peace. 

And she was followed, in the early 


or 
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autumn of 1895, by William 
Wetmore Story, artist in 
marble as well as in words. 
who lies with his wife by the 
side of the ashes of Shelley. 
He lived for many years in 
the Barberini Palace, and he 
was one of the most impor- 
tant and familiar figures in 
that quarter of the world of 
art and letters which lies 
between the Tiber and the 
Esquiline Hill. The mon- 
ument to Mrs. Story was the 
sculptor’s last and perhaps 
his greatest work, certainly 
the work in which was put 
the most of his heart. 

Longfellow’s first visit to 
Rome was in the winter of 
1828. In 1869, almost half 
a century later, he wrote: 
‘‘Here we are at a new 
hotel built in the gardens of Sallust’s 
villa, on a spur of the Quirinal, back of 
the Barberini Palace. In the rear the 
windows look across the Campagna to the 
Alban Hills. . In front we have all Rome, 
unrolled like a panorama, and crowned 
by St. Peter’s.... I look out of the win- 
dow this gray rainy day [30th January 
and see the streets all mud and the roofs 
all green mould and the mist lying like a 
pall over the lower town. And Rome 
seems to me like King Lear, staggering 
in the storm and crowned with weeds. 
But this is altogether too fine writing!” 
The house which he thus described was 
the Hotel Costanzo, now a German Jesuit 
College, extending from No. 5 to No. 10 
Via S. Nicola da Tolentino. 

‘* At Rome,” said Sir William Gell, 
‘Sir Walter [Scott] found an apartment 
provided for him in the Casa Bernini. ... 
Soon after his arrival I took him to St. 
Peter's, which le had resolved to visit 
that he might see the tomb of the last of 
the Stuarts.” A few days later Scott went 
to the Villa Muti at Frascati, which once 
belonged to the Cardinal of York. He 
was too feeble to see much or to do much 
in Rome. ‘I walk with pain,” he said, 
‘‘and what we see whilst suffering makes 
little impression on us.” In his Jour- 
nal he wrote, on the 16th April, 1832: 
‘We entered Rome by a gate renovated 
by one of the old Pontiffs, but which I 
forget, and so paraded the streets by moon- 
light to discover, if possible, some appear- 
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ance of the learned Sir William 
Gell or the pretty Mrs. Ashley. 
At length we found our old 
servant, who guided us to the 
lodging taken by Sir William 
Gell, where all was comforta- 
ble, a good fire included, which 
our fatigue and the chilliness 
of the night required. We 
dispersed as soon as we had 
taken some food, wine, and 
water. 

‘*We slept reasonably, but 
on the next morning—”’ Here 
the Journal stops abruptly, 
and forever. Lockhart be- 
lieved these to have been the 
last words Scott ever penned. 
And they were penned in 
Rome! 

A tablet marks the house of 
Seott, which stands in the nar- 
row little Via di Mercede, not 
far from the General Post- 
Office. 

James Fenimore Cooper first 
entered Rome “‘ by the Gate of 
St.John” in the spring of 1838. 
His earliest stopping-place was 
at the Hotel de Paris, in the 
Via S. Nicola da Tolentino, 
but in a short time he occupied 
lodgings in the Via di Ripetta. 
He made no notes of Rome 
which are worthy of record. 
He saw everything that was 
to be seen, he enjoyed every- 
thing he saw, but he left Rome 
with little regret. 

Hans Christian Andersen 
made repeated visits to Rome. 
The first was in 1833, when he 
saw the second funeral of Ra- 
phael, and formed an acquaint- 
ance with Thorwaldsen. He 
was here again in 1841, when 
his birthday was celebrated, and when 
he wrote, in The Story of My Life: 
‘*Frau von Goethe, who was in Rome, 
and who chanced to be living in the very 
house where I brought my ‘ Improvisa- 
tore’ into the world, and made him spend 
his first years of childhood, sent me from 
thence a large, true Roman bouquet, a 
fragrant mosaic.” In the Improvisa- 
tore he said: ‘‘ Whoever has been in 
Rome is well acquainted with the Piazza 
Barberini, in the great square, with the 
beautiful fountain where the Tritons emp- 
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ty the spouting conch-shell, from which 
the water springs upwards many feet. 
Whoever has not been there knows it, at 
all events, from the copperplate engrav- 
ings; only it is a pity that in these the 
house at the corner of the Via Felice is 
not given—that tall corner house, where 
the water pours through three pipes out 
of the wall into the stone basin. That 
house has a peculiar interest for me; for 
it was there that I [‘The Improvisatore ’} 
was born.” 

This house, Nos. 1 and 2 Piazza Barber- 
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ini, on the northeast corner of the square 
and the Via Sistina—once Via Felice—is 
still pointed out by a few old friends, who 
still remember Andersen as living in it 
himself. He is said to have occupied 
rooms on the second story; and his win- 
dows, on the floor above the little bal- 
cony, looked out upon the Fountain of 
the Triton and his attending dolphins. 
The beautiful old fountain on the side of 
this house is now a thing of the past. 
From its three pipes flowed, free to all, in 
Andersen’s time, and long before, the de- 
licious Acqua Felice. 

In 1861 Andersen wrote, ‘‘In the old 
Café Greece I got apartments for myself 
and my young travelling companion, and 
now we went out into the great city, so 
familiar and so homelike.” The Caffé 
Greco is at No. 86 Via Condotti. 

In What I Remember, T. A. Trollope 
wrote: *“‘In the autumn of 1847 my mo- 
ther and I went to pass the winter in Rome. 
Our apartment was in a small palazzo in 
that part of the Via Quattro della Fontane 
which is now situated between the Via 
Nazionale and the Church of S. Maria 
Maggiore, to the left of one going tow- 
ards the latter. . It was a very com- 


fortable apartment, roomy, sunny, and 


quiet. It exists still [1888], though some- 
what modernized in outward appearance, 
and is, I think, the second after one going 
towards S. Maria Maggiore has crossed 
the new Via Nazionale.” 

Trollope finally settled in Rome in 1873, 
and remained here for some fourteen 
years, —living first in the Via Rosella, op- 
posite the Scotch College; then at No. 9 
Via 8S. Susanna; and later in the Via Na- 
zionale, in a house originally numbered 
367, and afterwards 243. This last house 
remains unchanged in 1896. 

In the late winter of 1847 Mrs. Jame- 
son lodged at No. 53 Piazza di Spagna. 
Her niece, and companion, wrote: ‘* Our 
rooms were over Spithover’s shop, with 
little baleonied windows looking out over 
all the amusing scenes in the Piazza, the 
sparkling of the great fountain, and the 
picturesque figures, models, and contadini 
that group themselves upon the Spanish 
Steps. ... Her life in Rome was a very 
pleasant one while undisturbed by all [do- 
mestic] agitations. As she herself wrote, 
she went nowhere unconnected with her 
present labors [The Sacred and Legen- 
dary Art), unless it were occasionally for 
a long drive, after the day’s toil might be 
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considered as over, away into the Cam- 
pagna.” In March, 1847, Mrs. Jameson 
said: ‘‘I have very pleasant soirées on 
Sunday evenings, which are liked; but 
my room is so small that I cannot have 
above twenty people, and I give them 
only tea.” She left Rome after Easter, 
not to return until 1857. 

We find her once more in Rome in 
1859, when she lived on the third floor of 
an ancient four-storied house, No. 176 Via 
di Ripetta, ‘‘ close by the Tiber side of the 
Palazzo Borghese.” Here she met Gibson 
the sculptor, the Storys, Miss Hosmer— 
who pointed out her windows to the pres- 
ent writer—and the Hawthornes. She 
went to Florence in tle spring, and she 
never saw Rome again. Hawthorne re 
corded, in his Italian Note Books, that 
‘*Mrs. Jameson lived on the first piano 
of an old palazzo on the Via di Ripetta, 
nearly opposite the ferryway across thie 
Tiber, and affording a pleasant view of 
the yellow river and the green bank and 
fields on the other side.” 

Mr. Norton prints none of the letters of 
Lowell written during his visit to Italy in 
1852, when he lost a little son in Rome; 
but in 1874 Lowell spent a fortnight with 
Mr. and Mrs. Story in the Palazzo Bar- 
berini; and in 1881 he was at the Hotel 
Bristol. ‘‘ My windows,” he said, ** look 
out on one side towards the Barberini, 
and on the other towards the old Triton; 
the weather is fine as fine can be, and I do 
nothing with commendable assiduity— 
thawing myself out in the sun like a win- 
ter fly.... The enly costumes left now 
are on the brazen-faced models, and one 
sees below—what? Those hateful boots 
with high heels in the midst of the sole, 
on which they tottle about as on peg-tops. 
When I was first here every peasant wo- 
man wore sandals. I always hated those 
eternal representations of women with 
dirty towels on their heads, which ex- 
press the highest aspiration and convic- 
tion of modern art—but this is like the 
cloven hoof.” 

In January, 1854, Mrs. Browning wrote 
from ‘‘43 Via di Bocca di Leone, 3d piano. 
We have pleasant music at Mrs. Sartoris’s 
once or twice a week, and have Fanny 
Kemble come in to talk to us, with the 
doors shut, we three together. This is 
pleasant. If anybody wants small-talk 
by handfuls, of glittering dust swept out 
of salons, here’s Mr. Thackeray besides !” 
Later she wrote: ‘‘We have met Lock- 
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hart, and my husband sees a good deal of 
him. Robert went down to the sea-side 
on a day’s excursion with him and the 
Sartorises—and, I hear, found favor in his 
sight. Said the critic, ‘ like Browning— 
he isn’t at all like a damned literary man!’ 
That's a compliment, I believe!” 

Mrs. Ritchie possesses a letter written 
by Mrs. Browning to Thackeray dated 
‘* 28 Via del Tritoni, Rome, 13th April,” but 





unfortunately without the year. In her 
Records of Browning she writes: ‘‘In 
the winter of 1853-54 we [the Thackerays] 
lived in Rome, in the Via del Croce, and 
the Brownings lived in the Bocea di Le- 
one, hard by. The evenings our father 
dined away from home, our old donna 
would conduct us to our tranquil dissipa- 
tions, through the dark streets, past the 
swinging lamps, up and down the black 
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stone staircases; and very often we spent 
an evening with Mrs. Browning in her 
quiet room, while Mr. Browning was out 
visiting some of the many friends who 
were assembled in Rome that year.” 

The Via di Bocea di Leone is a narrow 
street, and the rooms of the Brownings, 
pointed out by Miss Hosmer, who knew 
them there, had but little sun in the front, 
although, no doubt, the rear was warmer 
and more cheerful. Later they were at 
No. 113—now No. 37—Via del Tritone, 
as Miss Hosmer remembers, in a house 
very much changed since their occupancy 
of it. The street has been renumbered 
in a most confusing way; and both the 
old and the new numbers are still to be 
seen; the old are in red figures; the new 
are in figures cut into the houses them- 
selves. 

A favorite stopping-place of Thackeray 
was the Hotel Inghilterra, a hostelry still 
standing, and unchanged, in the Via di 
Bocea di Leone. And here he is said to 
have written The Rose and the Ring, for 
Mr. Story’s little daughter, reading it to 
her, chapter by chapter, as it was com- 
posed. 


“At seven o'clock,” said Hawthorne, 


22d May, 1858, ‘‘ we went by invitation to 


take tea with Miss Bremer. After much 
search, and lumbering up two or three 
staircases in vain, and at last going about 
in a strange circuity, we found her in a 
small chamber of a large old building 
situated a little way from the brow of the 
Tarpeian Rock. It was the tiniest and 
humblest domicile that I have seen in 
Rome, just large enough to hold her nar- 
row bed, her tea table, and a table cov- 
ered with books— photographs of Roman 
ruins—and some pages written by herself. 
I wonder whether she is poor. Probably 
so; for she told us that her expense of 
living here is only five pauls a day.... 
Mean while as the day declined there had 
been the most beautiful view over the 
Campagna from one of her windows; 
and from the other, looking towards St. 
Peter’s, the broad gleam of a mildly glori- 
ous sunset.... In the garden beneath her 
window, verging upon the Tarpeian Rock, 
there was shrubbery and one large tree, 
softening the brow of the famous preci- 
pice down which the Old Romans used to 
fling their traitors, or sometimes indeed 
their patriots.” 

When Motley first came to Rome he 
lived in the Palazzo Bernini, No. 151 Via 
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del Corso. Later and longer, he lived on 
the second floor of the Palazzo Zuccari, 
No. 64 Via Sistina. In 1858 he wrote to 
his mother: ‘‘ We are now in very com- 
fortable lodgings on the Corso, about op- 
posite the Church of S. Carlo, if you hap- 
pen to remember it. We are on the third 
floor. ... I havea good room for my study, 
and I am hard at work. I began my first 
volume about a fortnight ago, and hope 
to have it done by April.... I have to 
spread myself over a wide surface, for 
after the death of William the Silent the 
history of the province becomes, for a 
time, swallowed up in the general current 
of European history. I do not mean by 
that that it loses its importance. On the 
contrary, the Netherlands question be 
comes the great question of history.” 

George Eliot and Lewes first saw Rome 
in the spring of 1860. According to her 
own statement she lived at ‘‘the Hotel 
Inghilterra in the Strada Babuino,” which 
leads directly from the Piazza del Popolo 
to the Piazza di Spagna; but as the Hotel 
d’Amérique was in this street, and the 
Hotel Inghilterra in another part of the 
town, she must have confused the names. 
The Amérique was the building now num- 
bered 78 and 79 Via del Babuino, and it 
is no longer a hotel. Old friends of hers 
still remember her at this house. 

‘* Discontented with our little room at 
an extravagant height of stairs and 
price,” she wrote, ‘‘ we found, and took, 
lodgings the next day in the Corso, op- 
posite 8. Carlo, with a well-mannered 
Frenchman and his little dark Italian 
wife—and so felt ourselves settled for 
a month.” ‘Yesterday’ (8d April), she 
wrote to Mrs. Congreve, ‘‘ was taken up 
with seeing ceremonies, or rather waiting 
for them. I knelt down to receive the 
Pope’s blessing, remembering what Pius 
VII. said to the soldier—that one would 
never be the worse for the blessing of an 
old man.” 

Mr. J. W. Cross recorded in his Life of 
George Eliot that he first met that lady 
in May, 1869, at the Hotel Minerva here 
where Lewes had taken rooms. And he 
speaks of *‘ the low, deep, earnest musical 
tones of her voice, of the fine brows with 
the abundant auburn-brown hair framing 
them, of the long head broadening at the 
back, of the gray - blue eyes, constantly 
changing in expression, but always with 
a very loving, almost deprecating look at 
the lady with whom she was speaking, of 
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the finely formed, thin, transparent hands, 
and a whole Wesen that seemed in com- 
plete harmony with everything one ex- 
pected to find in the author of Romola.” 

The Hotel Minerva’ is No. 69 Piazza 
della Minerva. 

‘* We spent three delightful winters in 
Rome,” says Locker-Lampson, * arriving 
at the Piazza di Spagna, No. 31, on the 
29th December, 1861; at No. 103 Via de’ 
Due Macelli on the 17th December, 1862; 
and lastly, at No. 43 Via di Bocea di 
Leone 2° p® (I specify it all with amorous 
precision) on the 17th November, 1866.” 
But he specifies nothing of the life he 
lived here, except a list of the persons he 
met and the fact that, for a portion of the 
time, he ‘‘ filled the high office of warden 
to the Episcopal church immediately out- 
side the Porta del Popolo.” 

Lord Houghton lived at No. 8 Via S. 
3asilio, in a house later the residence of 
George P. Marsh. Afterwards he was a 
guest at the Hotel de Londres, in the Piaz- 
za di Spagna. 

George P. Marsh dwelt at No. 8 Via 
S. Basilio, on the floor above the ground- 
floor. Later he lived in the Piazza dell’ 
Esquilino, in the house where are now 
displayed the arms of the Argentine Re- 
public; and during the last few years of 
his residence in Rome he had an apart- 
ment in the Palazzo Rospigliosi, on the 
Quirinal Hill, near the Via Nazionale. 
He was buried in the Protestant Ceme- 
tery in 1882. 

The only picture Dean Stanley gave of 
his personal experiences in Rome is in a 
letter written in October, 1866, from 51 
Piazza di Spagna. ‘‘We have moved 
here,” he wrote, ‘‘from our hotel. The 
Gladstones were so kindly urgent about 
it, and the advantages of the situation 
so great, that we determined to try the 
experiment, and it completely answers. 
They are on the second, we on the third 
floor. The dining-room is on the third 
floor, and we have hitherto always dined 
together. Thisis the only time when we 
necessarily meet; but very pleasant it is. 
He [Gladstone] is so extremely enjoying 
his liberty.” That the gentle Dean en- 
joyed his own liberty extremely during 
his stay in Rome is evident in everything 
he wrote about it to his friends at home. 

Mrs. Helen Hunt rested in the winter 
of 1868-9, between her Bits of Travel, at 
No. 155 Via della Quattro Fontane—** just 
opposite the Barberini, on the corner oppo- 


site Miss Hosmer’s house. Think of that! 
Aren't we in luck?” she wrote to her 
‘**Dear Souls” at home. ‘*The rooms are 
charming—a parlor on the southeast cor- 
ner, two windows; a dining-room, two 
bedrooms, and such a kitchen, resplendent 
with copper.” 

Louisa Alcott occupied, in the winter 
of 1870-71, an apartment on the north- 
east corner of the Via 8. Nicola da To- 
lentino and the Piazza Barberini; and it 
must have been an awkward address to 
put on the visiting-cards they had to 
leave, no doubt, as is the Roman way, 
upon every person they wished to have 
calluponthem. It takes a month or two 
in Rome to master the etiquette of calls 
and of cards, and even then the stranger 
is apt to leave the wrong card and to 
make the wrong call. But this has no- 
thing todo with the Aleotts. Their house, 
an old, tumble-down, two-and-a-half-sto 
ried edifice, was taken to pieces, in self- 
defence, a few years ago; and a fine, 
square, many-windowed, modern build- 
ing now occupies its site. In Novem- 
ber, 1870, she wrote, in her Journal: ‘‘In 
Rome; and felt as if I had been there be- 
fore, and knew all about it. Always de- 
pressed with a sense of sin, dirt, and gen 
eral decay of all things. Not well; so 
saw things through blue glasses.... Our 
apartment in Piazza Barberini was warm 
and cozy; and I thanked Heaven for it, 
as it rained for two months, and my first 
view most of the time was the poor Triton 
with an icicle on his nose.” The next 
year, still in Rome, she wrote, ‘‘ Began 
to write a new book, Little Men, that 
John’s death may not leave A—— and the 
dear little boys in want.” 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards once had rooms 
in the house where lodged Miss Alcott. 

On the 22d November, 1870, Mary How- 
itt wrote to her daughter, ‘‘ We are loca- 
ted on the summit of one of the Seven 
Hills, at a corner of four converging 
streets, each visibly terminating by an 
historic monument.” Later she wrote, 
** We are located in charming new quar 
ters—in the Via di Porta Pinciana.” In 
1871 they were in the Via Sistina, No. 
55. °*‘ Looking up the street,” she said, 
‘the piazza of the Trinita de’ Monti im- 
mediately opens before us, with the dis- 
tant heights of Monte Mario, where the 
sun now sets and the evening skies are 
beautiful. Just opposite to us is the old 
palace of some Queen of Poland, a rather 
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at No. 86 Via Sistina. 
In 1887 she wrote from 
No. 88 Via Gregoriana. 


‘** We are in what was 
Miss Charlotte Cush 
man’s Roman home.” 
And here she died in 
January of the next 
year. She was buried 
in the Protestant Cem 
etery by her husband's 
side. 

Hawthorne has told 
the story of his life in 
Rome very thoroughly 
in his Italian Note 
Books, which, if they 
were but properly in 
dexed, would be the best 
guides to Rome ever 
published. They should 
be read before one goes 
to Rome, while one is in 
Rome, and after one has 
left Rome; and then they 
should be read again 
and again. And The 
Marble Faun should re- 
ceive the same close and 
studious attention. 

Two of Hawthorne's 
dwelling-places in Rome 
are still remembered by 
some of his old friends 
here; and there is a 
pleasant tradition, un 
verified, however, by 
anything recorded in his 
Journals or his Letters, 
that he at one time oc- 
eupied the rooms with 
the balcony on _ the 
northeast corner of the 
Via Sistina and the Pi- 
azza Barberini, directly 
beneath what was once 
the home of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. 

From No. 37 Palazzo 
Larazani, Via di Porta 
Pinciana, 24th January, 
1858, he wrote: ‘* After 
dingy-looking place, with traces of grand- a day or two we settled ourselves in a 
eur about it. It forms a division between suite of ten rooms, comprehending one 
the Via Sistina and the Via Gregoriana, flat, on what is called the second piano 
which unite in the piazza.” Here Wil- of this house. The rooms thus far have 
liam Howitt died in 1879. been very uncomfortable, it being im- 

In May of the same year Mrs. Howitt possible to warm them by means of the 
moved for a few weeks into apartments deep, old-fashioned, artificial fireplaces, 
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unless we had the great logs of a New 
England forest to burn in them, so I have 
sat in my corner by the fireside with more 
clothes on than I ever,wore before, and 
mv thickest great-coat over all.” 

‘The Hawthornes, having spent some 
time in Florence, came back to Rome in 
October, 1858, and they lived, until they 
left Italy in the month of May, 1859, at 
No. 68 Piazza Poli. ‘‘ We have the snug- 
gest little suite of apartments in Rome. 
Seven rooms, including an antechamber; 
and though the stairs are exceedingly 
narrow, there is really a carpet on them 

-a civilized comfort of which the proud- 
est palaces in the Eternal City cannot 
boast. The stairs are very steep, how- 
ever, and I should not wonder if some of 
us broke our noses on them... . Our win- 
dows here look out on a small and rather 
quiet piazza, with an immense palace on 
the left hand, and a smaller yet statelier 
one on the right; and just round the cor- 
ner of the street leading out of our piazza 
is the Fountain of Trevi, of which I can 
hear the plash in the evening, when other 
sounds are hushed.” 

The Piazza Poli house is no longer 
standing. is site is now occupied by 
what seems to be the Sunday-school room, 
or offices, of the Methodist church, Nos. 2 
and 3 Via Poli. The entire appearance 
of that particular quarter of the town has 
been changed. 

Here it was that The Marble Faun, 
that famous romance which the English 
for some unknown reason call Transfor- 
mation, was conceived; and Hawthorne’s 
own identification of the Marble Faun it- 
self will interest many of its admirers. 

In 1860 he wrote to Henry Bright: 
‘You will not find any photograph nor 
(so far as lam aware) any engraving of 
the Faun of Praxiteles. There are pho- 
tographs, stereoscopic and otherwise, of 
another Faun which is almost identical 
with the hero of my romance, although 
only an inferior repetition of it. My 
Faun is in the Capitol; the other in the 
Vatican. The genuine statue has never 
been photographed, on account, I suppose, 
of its standing in a bad light. The pho- 
tographs of the Vatican Faun supply its 
place very well, except as to the face, 
which is very inferior.” 

Hawthorne, in his own inimitable way, 
painted the picture of Hilda’s Tower in 
the sixth chapter of the romance. ‘‘Con- 
nected with this old tower,” he said, “is 
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a legend which we cannot pause here to 
tell; but for centuries a lamp has been 
burning before the Virgin’s image, at 
noon, at midnight, and at all hours of the 
twenty-four; and must be kept burning 
forever, as long as the tower shall stand; 
or else the tower itself, the palace, and 
whatever estate belongs to it shall pass 
from its hereditary possessor, in accord- 
ance with an ancient vow, and become 
the property of the Church.” 

The Church is not so powerful in Rome 
as it was in 1859, when Hawthorne wrote, 
but the lamp still burns, and the legend 
which he could not pause to tell in The 
Marble Faun he has told in his Note 
Book, and it is well worth repeating here 
in full: ‘‘ Mr. [Cephas G.] Thompson took 
me into the Via Portoghese, and showed 
me an old palace, above which rose—not 
avery customary feature of the architect- 
ure of Rome—a tall, battlemented tower. 
Atone angle of the tower we saw a shrine 
of the Virgin, with a lamp and all the ap- 
pendages of those numerous shrines which 
we see at the street corners, and in hun- 
dreds of places about the city. Three or 
four centuries ago this palace was inhab- 
ited by a nobleman who had an only son 
and a large pet monkey, and one day the 
monkey caught the infant up and clam- 
bered to this lofty turret, and sat there 
with him in his arms, grinning and chat- 
tering like the Devil himself. The father 
was in despair, but was afraid to pursue 
the monkey lest he should fling down the 
child from the height of the tower and 
make his escape. At last he vowed that 
if the boy were safely restored to him he 
would build a shrine at the summit of the 
tower, and cause it to be kept as a sacred 
place forever. By-and-by the monkey 
came down, and deposited the child on 
the ground; the father fulfilled his vow, 
built the shrine, and made it obligatory 
on all future possessors of the place to 
keep the lamp burning before it.” 

Hilda’s Tower is beautiful in itself, and 
well worth a visit for its own sake. It 
stands, in its square and rugged solidity, 
two stories above the large house of which 
it forms a corner. A fine old projecting 
gateway leads into a small court-yard, 
which, when the present pilgrim last saw 
it, one Christmas Eve, had never a dove, 
but was occupied by dismal chickens and 
dismal children, and ragged clothes hung 
out todry. It can be found in an out-of- 
the-way corner of the Rome of to-day, in 
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the short little Via Portoghese, west of 
the Corso; and one wonders, as one goes 
toward it by a most winding route from 
‘The Strangers’ Quarter,” or from the Qui- 
rinal Hill, how Hilda or Hawthorne came 
upon it at all. The little shrine to the 
Virgin and the lamp which illumines it 
so faintly at night can easily be seen 
from the street. The people of its neigh- 


borhood who gaze upon it know, and care, 
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more about the legend of the baby and 
the monkey than they do about the story 
which Hawthorne so touchingly told; bu: 
it is one of the most precious of the Liter 
ary Landmarks of Rome to-day; and jt 
seems particularly fitting that America), 
and English readers should say, in these 
pages, ‘‘ good-night” to Rome by the light 
of the lantern dimly burning on the sum- 
mit of Hilda’s Tower. 


AND HIS CLAN. 


BY MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 


IVILIZATION has made no advance 
more picturesque than when it crept 
over the farther hills of the Appalachian 
chain to occupy and possess the rich south- 
lying interior valleys. Its tide was a hu- 
man stream, slowly rising, ever strength- 
ening, whose first thin wave, as well as 
some later ones, held a large potentiality 
of outlawry. 

To comprehend how large, one must go 
back to the settlement of the Virginia 
plantations. Though the leading colo- 
nists were in the main of gentle blood, 
there was an under element more numer- 
ous. It was made up largely of assigned 
servants, who had been convicted, and 
sold for terms of years varying with their 
offences. Besides, there were evil-doers, 
as yet unwhipped of justice, seeking a safe 
hiding - place in the wilderness. Many 
such agreed with the plantation-owners 
to work their passage over. Tradition 
has it that not a few followers of Eng- 
land’s famous gentlemen of the road 
came to Virginia when the hue-and-cry 
after men of their kidney grew hotter 
than was comfortable. 

Among the assigned servants, those 
under life sentences in most cases ran 
away out of hand before they had been 
many years inservice. Along with home- 
bred evil-doers, they fled southward into 
North Carolina, then a waste wholly un- 
colonized, or westward to the mountains, 
where, if the law reached, its arm was ut- 
terly powerless. Hence came Carolina’s 
dispraiseful synonym, ‘‘ Rogues’ Harbor.” 
Hence, too, the wide, the tremendous dif- 
ference—a difference as sharp to-day as 
two hundred years ago— between the 
mountaineers in bulk and the men of the 
lowlands. 


Women were transported as well as 
men. The runagates had wives in man) 
cases. If they had not, they managed to 
get them from amorfg the dregs of free 
folk. A few married Indians; now and 
then one got a gypsy lass—for even thus 
early the nomad race was here. More 
rarely one among them took a wife of 
African blood. It is a most curious ra- 
cial study to trace the blood-lines of the 
mountaineer and the Cracker, and finding 
them identical as they are various, to note 
what change environment has wrought. 

All the world has heard of the Crack 
er—stunted, feeble, clay-eating, all com- 
pact of laziness and low cunning. He is 
the product of the piny lowlands. The 
mountains bred from the same elements a 
race of Ishmaels. Lean, tall, wiry, deep- 
chested, thin in the flank, with the eye of 
a hawk, swift and sure of foot, they were 
as unlike the sand-hillers as could be, 
save in that they had the same sour 
hatred of those better placed in life, and 
the same nomad instinct. Both were 
born *‘ movers,” particularly the hill folk, 
after more reputable settlers had entered 
in to possess the rich cove lands, driving 
them high and ever higher among tle 
Balds. 

A beautiful wild world it was that they 
came to when they got beyond the Cum- 
berland, the most westerly mountain 
range. A land of streams and forests 
and rich savannas, where the cane grew 
taller than a°’man on horseback, and so 
thick that to pass through it a road must 
be hewn in its waving green. Farmers 
and planters swarming over the moun- 
tains were eager to take ownership of the 
cane country—which is to-day the blue- 
grass of Kentucky, Tennessee, and North 
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Alabama. Not so the mountaineer and 
the sand-hiller. They squatted along 
the streams or in the hills, where timber 
was plenty, and water to be had for lying 
down to drink it out of scooped palms. 
For the most part the men hunted or fish- 
ed, though many of them made some pre- 
tence to a trade—blacksmithing, farriery, 
or timber- working. Such as had some 
element of fixity set up houses of call 
along the “traces,” as the routes blazed 
through the wilderness were called. The 
men among them affected a sullen famil- 
iarity with their neighbors of higher de- 
gree, and swore great oaths over the fact 
that there was no approach to sociability 
between their wives and daughters and 
those whom they called disdainfully, as 
their remote ancestors had called in good 
faith, ‘‘ the quality.” 

In the first years of this century all 
the Western world was rife with tales of 
outlawry. That is inevitable when one 
considers that at no other time and place 
have outlaws had such opportunity. 
Though trade in the sparse settlements 
was almost wholly a matter of barter— 
men of substance went sometimes two 
years without seeing a dollar—other men 
with fat money-belts were continually 
journeying to and fro. It was the only 
way, indeed, that a debt could be dis- 
charged or an investment made. And 
plenty of rich seaboard planters, with no 
mind to leave home themselves, sent 
their money by sure hands to buy land 
in the rich new country. A little later 
they sent out gangs of slaves to turn the 
land into plantations for their younger 
sons and their daughters. The idea of 
primogeniture was strong among them 
long after the thing was legally abol- 
ished. 

Then, too, traders of every sort carried 
cash. So did the gamblers of that day, 
the flat-boat men—most of all, the land- 
speculators hovering in the wake of the 
government survey. Banks there were 
none, nor postal service, nor common car- 
riers of any sort. When a stage line was 
established from Lexington, by way of 
Nashville, on to New Orleans, it was look- 
ed upon by those primitive folk much as 
was the first railway to the Pacific. 

That came very much later—long after 
the battle which made Old Hickory Pre- 
sident. In the earlier epoch gentlemen 
rode well horsed and armed, with a ser- 
vant, also armed, at the back, and saddle- 
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bags full of clothes and provisions slung 
behind each. Ordinary travellers rode 
by twos and threes, and kept ware of 
such strangers as overtook them on the 
road. They had heard of men falling 
into discourse with a chance passer, and 
riding on with him into mystery impene- 
trable; of other and rarer men, who, 
finding themselves in deadly peril, had 
been saved by the speed and stay of their 
horses; of yet others, known to have 
much money about them, whom it seemed 
the earth had opened and swallowed, how 
and where no man could say. 

It came to be whispered fearfully that 
some of the tavern-keepers might say, if 
only they would. Word went about cau- 
tiously, too, that there was some sort of 
organization among the thieves and cut- 
throats. That made honest men all the 
more careful to bridle the tongue. No- 
body knew such things certainly; besides, 
the country was growing at a great rate 
and the law taking hold. So, except for 
an occasional hanging after some patent 
instance of horse-thievery, or conviction 
of some person found unlawfully seized 
and possessed of what was notoriously 
another’s property, those gentlemen the 
road-agents had it pretty much as they 
chose. 

There were leaders among them—pal- 
try fellows satisfied to hold sway over a 
dozen or twenty cutpurses. A few of the 
tavern-keepers were of larger mind, in 
that they held relations with several of 
the bands. -That was as much a matter 
of necessity as of shrewdness or enter- 
prise. What the tavern-keepers wanted 
was somebody to dispose of strange 
horses whose presence might arouse awk- 
ward questioning. It was manifestly haz- 
ardous to give over such an animal to 
men whose local habitat was the same 
as that from which his late owner had 
come. The tavern-keeper wisely sent 
him another way. There was, besides, a 
certain freemasonry among the bands. 
They had all a common signal—a pecul- 
iar flirt of three left fingers, which is said 
to have come down from the times of 
Jack Sheppard. Thus a subtle loose- 
woven criminality came to pervade the 
wide region, wherein Saxon energy con- 
joined to African muscle was working 
an almost riotous prosperity. 

Outlawry was ripe for a leader, and the 
leader came. He was John A. Murrell, 
the famous ‘‘land pirate,” and as truly a 
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pirate as ever sailed under the black flag. 
He was born in Williamson County, Ten- 
nessee, some time before the close of the 
last century. ‘‘ My father,” he said of 
himself, ‘‘ was a poor man, but honest— 
and I think the less of him for it. But 
my mother was the true grit—she came 
of mountain stock, and taught all her 
children to steal by the time they could 
think. Whatever we stole she hid for us, 
and dared my father to touch us for it. 
She made us hate the proud ones that 
had niggers most—after that, anybody 
who had more than we. I was a good 
scholar at such learning—it was the most 
I had then. I picked up little things 
whenever I could, but my first thing of 
account was when I was ten. There came 
a Dutch peddler to our cabin one snowy 
night, and begged us to take him in. Of 
course he opened his pack before he left, 
and almost under his nose I got away a 
bolt of linen and some lesser things. My 
mother and father fought about it; but if 
the peddler found out his loss before he 
was many miles away, he had the sense 
not to come back and tell us of it.” 
Naturally, with such training, the lad 
was precocious. One day he was mis- 


taken by a country storekeeper for the 


son of a rich man living some miles 
away. Young Murrell was quick to see 
and seize the advantage of the mistake. 
Assuming his best manner, he bade the 
merchant show him the finest broadcloth 
in the house, fingered it disparagingly a 
minute, then ordered enough for a suit 
cut off, and charged to his supposed fa- 
ther. But the clothes proved a sort of 
Tantalus possession. He dared not wear 
them round about for fear his sharp prac- 
tice would be brought home to him, so 
shortly he set out for Nashville, some 
thirty miles off, taking with him a couple 
of the best horses in the neighborhood. 
When he had sold these to advantage he 
flung the money about so recklessly as 
to convince some of those who got part 
of it, it had been easily come by. Possi- 
bly in the hope of receiving more, they 
sounded the stripling, found him ripe 
for any villany, then let him know the 
names of all those within a scope of a 
hundred miles who inclined, as they deli- 
cately phrased it, to ‘‘ speculation.” 
Young Murrell was not long in finding 
them out. For the next two or three 
years he held a sort of roving commis- 
sion, which made him free of all the 
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small gangs, though a pledged member 
of none. He was here, there, every where 
Gradually the unformed outlawry took 
on a certain coherence.. By time he was 
twenty he had shaped tentatively the fa 
mous clan. It was not until something 
like seven years later that he had it in 
full operation. 

So far he had done nothing more des 
perate than to steal horses and dispose o{ 
property which he knew had been taken 
from murdered men. He was of a tem- 
perament strongly alive, with every sense 
shrieking aloud for the fullest gratifica 
tion. He was tall, bold-eyed, beetle 
browed, with yet that inborn indescrib 
able something which marks the man 
other men cannot choose but obey. The 
horse business was flourishing as it had 
never flourished before. He had estab 
lished regular stations from the Ohio 
River southward to Louisiana and Geor 
gia. A beast stolen to-night was carried 
as far as possible before daylight, then 
stabled snugly until darkness came again, 
when it went on to the next station. Thus 
no man was out of place so long as to 
give ill-natured folk a peg upon which to 
hang suspicion. When the animal had 
reached a safe distance it was rested and 
rubbed into the pink of condition before 
it was offered for sale. 

Murrell did much of the selling. One 
day he set out with a companion for 
North Georgia, each of them riding one 
fine horse and leading another. Three 
days after they fell in with a young Car- 
olinian, named Crenshaw, who had come 
up to Tennessee to buy meat for his plan- 
tation. But pork was so high, he said, 
he was going back as he had come. Mur- 
rell and his comrade looked at each oth- 
er and made a significant flip of the hand. 
A little later they managed to ride one on 
either side of him. Murrell’s whip had 
a pound of lead in the butt. He struck 
Crenshaw with it full inthe temple. The 
man fell dead withouta groan. The out- 
laws rifled his belt, finding twelve hun- 
dred dollars in gold there, tossed his body 
over the nearest bluff—they were well 
within the mountains—then divided his 
handsome clothes between them, and 
drew lots for the horse, a fine beast worth 
fully two hundred dollars. 

Murrell’s comrade put on the boots 
from the dead man’s feet; then they 
faced about and headed for Selma, Ala- 
bama. Two riotous weeks there sufficed 
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to empty their pockets and send them 
back to Tennessee for means of filling 
them. Murrell throughout his career 
held to this murderous precedent. ‘* You 
can’t afford to rob if you keep any scruple 
against killing the man you rob,” he said 
later to an associate who had developed 
an unsafe quality of merey. First and 
last he is said to have killed with his own 
hand above forty men, though later he 
held himself ostentatiously aloof from 
the robberies he planned. 

After the return from Selma some 
months of intermittent stealing ended in 
his capture red-handed while making off 
with the favorite blood- mare of a rich 
and irascible breeder. He swore to have 
the law—and got it. Murrell was sent 
to the penitentiary for the term of three 
years. He spent them studying the 
Bible, medicine, and the criminal laws of 
the slave States. When his time was up 
he came out with a new determination. 
It was to go in for negro-stealing, as being 
much more profitable and very much less 
risky than the horse-stealing which had 
brought him to grief. 

His plan was admirably simple. He 
would fraternize secretly with the blacks, 
eat with them, and drink from the same 
whiskey-flask, making them drink first. 
After that nothing could shake their be- 
lief in him. He would inflame them 
against their owners, and persuade them 
to run away, telling them that he would 
take them to the far South, sell them half 
a dozen times to as many separate own- 
ers, then land them safe in a free State, 
and give them half the money they had 
fetched to begin the new life. 

It was a magnificent scheme. In the 
whole alluvial region betwixt Cairo and 
the Gulf men were eagerly establishing 
new plantations or enlarging the borders 
of old ones. Sound and likely negroes 
sold well there. It was no unusual thing 
for a planter to buy ten or twenty stout 
fellows at once if the cotton or the sugar- 
cane promised an unusual yield. Such 
purchases were paid for with a draft on 
the factor in New Orleans, who honored 
it without looking at much more than the 
signature. But negroes bought by ones 
and twos were paid for in cash. In every 
considerable plantation-house there were 
bags of coin for just such bargainings. 

Another point was the comparative 
safety of it. The law laid a heavy hand 
upon whosoever enticed away a slave 
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from his master, but if the slave had left 
and the master gave public notice of it, 
offering a reward for his apprehension, 
that same law empowered any white man 
to seize him, as attorney for the owner. 
The seizer, if found with the slave in his 
possession, could plead that it was for the 
purpose of returning him to his owner. 
Or even if it was shown that he had sold 
the slave, it was only a misdemeanor— 
wrongful conversion of property — for 
which the owner's recourse was a civil 
action, not a criminal one. ® 

Murrell’s first essay of it was soon 
made. In company with a younger 
brother he went into West Tennessee, 
and soon decoyed away a slave family— 
father, mother, two sons, and a daughter. 
He chose his new theatre of operations 
well. The famous Natchez Trace ran not 
far away. Plenty of speculative inn- 
keepers dotted its length. One of them, 
Grinder by name, was thought to have 
murdered and robbed Captain Meriwether 
Lewis, of the Lewis and Clark survey. 
There were hints of suicide, so Grinder 
went unpunished. Among his close 
neighbors, living the matter of ten or 
twenty miles away, there was not the 
slightest doubt as to the deep damnation 
of poor Lewis’s taking off. 

West Tennessee lies between the Mis- 
sissippi River and the lower Tennessee. 
It is part of the great Mississippi bot- 
tom, full of sand, cypress swamps, cane- 
brakes, bayous, low-lying lakes, and 
stretches of the heaviest timber. Any 
stream -side would furnish a poplar or 
cottonwood from which a dugout could 
be shaped big enough to carry a dozen. 
In just such a vessel, when at last they 
got to the great river, the Murrells and 
their victims drifted down to Louisiana. 
By time they had passed Baton Rouge 
the old negro became very suspicious. 
He teased Murrell with questions as to 
how they were to get safe back up stream 
to the land of freedom. And was Marse 
Murrell shore, right shore, he would ever 
take dese niggars dar? Murrell swore 
he would, and proposed that they stop at 
an island just ahead, camp for the night, 
and catch fish for supper. 

After landing, upon pretence of show- 
ing the doubter. where to fish, Murrell 
took him around the head of the island, 
cut his throat, tossed him into the river, 
then plunged in himself, swam out, and 
made his way to camp with a story of 
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drowning and attempted rescue. If the 
other negroes doubted it, they were too 
much afraid of him to let it be seen. It 
was not long before he had sold the fam- 
ily in New Orleans for rising three thou- 
sand dollars. In a week he had them 
back — took them into one of the upper 
parishes and sold them over again. But 
somehow suspicion was aroused, so when 
they ran away to him the third time he 
thought it best to take them over the 
line into Texas, then still a Mexican prov- 
ince. * 

From Texas, Murrell made his way to 
South America, with the intention, as he 
afterward said, of fomenting a negro ris- 
ing which should make him fabulously 
rich. Settling in a village, he gave out 
that he was a doctor who had come from 
North America through philanthropic 
motives. The parish priest was much 
taken with him, gave him a lodging in 
his house, and hoped to convert him to 
Mother Church. His protégé had anoth- 
er thought. He was finding the Span- 
iards inconveniently suspicious, and more 
inconveniently handy with their wea- 
pons. So one day when the priest let 


him see certain parish money he did not 
think twice before slitting the good man’s 


throat and making off with a thousand 
dollars in gold. To his exceeding regret, 
most of the money was silver—hence too 
heavy for a man who had need to move 
quickly. 

Once back in New Orleans, he found a 
speculative companion by whose help it 
was easy to spend the priest’s treasure in 
a week. The two dressed, drank, dined, 
like princes undisguised. As a result 
they found themselves halted late one 
night by a brace of determined-looking 
fellows who asked for their purses, and 
by way of emphasis showed some wicked- 
looking pistols. 

Murrell gave up his wallet, saying, 
with an oath, ‘‘I was never so glad in 
my life as now to meet one of my own 
sort.” The robbers were not to be out- 
done. 

‘‘T never,” said their leader, “‘ can bring 
myself to take anything but kindness 
from a gentleman in my own way of 
life.” The end was that the four went 
on to a sort of outlaws’ headquarters, 
where, said Murrell, in telling of it later, 
‘‘they put me in the way of finding out 
every man of any mettle in our way of 
business throughout the Southern coun- 
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try, the Mississippi towns, and the larger 
Western cities.” 

Soon, with some dozen or twenty strong 
spirits, he had perfected the clan of whic}; 
earlier he had but talked. It was to be 
a secret organization, oath - bound, with 
grips, signs, and passwords. Murrel| 
was to be the supreme head. Next to 
him came the grand councillors. Low 
est of all were the ‘‘ strikers,” who were 
to know nothing beyond the work com- 
mitted to their hands. Each member 
bound himself in a bond of death to do 
whatever was ordered by the council or 
the head. He agreed likewise to help a 
fellow-outlaw in any way possible, to 
bear witness for him, to succor his ex 
tremity, to let nothing come between him 
and the duty he owed to the clan. 

Like Draco, the clan had but one 
punishment. Disobedience, failure, trea- 
chery, alike meant death. Primarily its 
purpose was robbery, with incidental mur 
der. Later, Murrell shaped it to some- 
thing more comprehensive and a hun- 
dred times more deadly. 

This was nothing less than a servile 
insurrection, which should embrace the 
whole South country. To this complex- 
ion had the hate of the ruling class, 
sucked with his mother’s milk, been tem- 
pered in the passion-fires of his unbridled 
existence. For the slaves themselves or 
their condition he cared nota rap. They 
were nothing save things that might be 
stolen and sold at a profit. But through 
them he hoped to set the hated social or- 
der rocking to a fall. It mattered no- 
thing whatever if innocent women and 
children of his own race were given over 
to frenzied rapine, if the rivers ran blood, 
if the blacks themselves were sent to cer- 
tain torture. He would have a chance 
to loot such as no robber ever had before, 
of revenge on those whose unlikeness to 
him was an affront. 

He left New Orleans on foot, fully re- 
solved to mount himself well so soon as 
he should come up with a well-to-do trav- 
eller. Such a one overtook him in the 
first day’s journey. As he halted at a 
creek to water his horse, Murrell dragged 
him from the saddle, put a pistol to his 
head, and ordered him to walk some hun- 
dred yards up stream. Then he bade the 
stranger undress, as his clothes were new 
and fine. The man, who was unarmed, 
obeyed, asking only for time to pray. As 
he knelt almost naked upon the bank of 
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the stream, Murrell shot him, disembow- 
elled him so the corpse would not rise, 
then tumbled him into the water, dressed 
himself anew in the dead man’s apparel, 
mounted his horse, and rode off, with five 
hundred dollars of good money in his 
pocket that was not there when he set 
out. 

Further adventure befell him before he 
reached Tennessee. Riding the Natchez 
Trace, there came up with him a young 
Kentuckian, very showily dressed and 
well mounted. He had a fine thick ring, 
an effulgent watch-chain, and talked ner- 
vously of his fear of robbers and robbery. 
‘‘He was a prize, if they did but know it,” 
he said. ‘‘He had the price of twenty 
negroes just sold in Louisiana safe in his 
wallet.” Naturally Murrell ‘‘thought he 
would like to count his money for him.” 
Under pretence of seeking a spring, he 
lured the Kentuckian from the road, shot 
him, and began to go through his pockets. 
The wallet was there right enough, and 
fat enough, yet proved to be stuffed full 
of blank paper. In one pocket there was 
four dollars and a half in silver; and 
though the ring was of gold, the watch- 
chain had only a bit of brass at the end. 

Murrell was naturally disgusted at such 
duplicity, but kept on with his plan. He 
did not rest till he had gone to Cincin- 
nati, thence to Lexington, to Richmond, 
to Charleston, to Milledgeville, thence 
home to the oid stamping - ground in 
Williamson County. The trip had taken 
nearly two years. In the course of it he 
had ‘‘ robbed and murdered only eleven 
men, but preached a great number of 
mighty fine sermons.” 

That was a favorite trick of his, caught 
from one of his first adherents, a divin- 
ity student. of excellent family. When 
he had married and settled in Madison 
County, West Tennessee, he went far and 
wide during the season of revivals, 
preaching with power, and what his hear- 
ers took for the witness of the spirit. He 
had by this time got beyond putting his 
own hand to anything short of murder 
or the decoying away of slaves. It was 
his habit, though, upon these preaching 
tours, to look over the horses upon which 
the congregation rode to hear him, and 
to indicate to the local strikers which of 
them were best worth stealing while he 
was delivering his next discourse. Pass- 
ing counterfeit money was another diver- 
sion of his ecclesiastical episodes. No- 
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body, of course, would accept pay from a 
visiting minister for food or lodging, or 
any such small matter. Then the brother 
would say confidentially that it had re- 
ally relieved him from an appearance 
of false pretence; he had only twenty or 
fifty dollar bills, and censorious people 
‘would declare he had no wish to pay, or 
he would not offer what it was so diffi- 
cult to change. Could his dear generous 
brother change one of those inconvenient 
notes? Always the brother managed it 
somehow,and found himself out of pocket 
by that amount. 

It is passing strange that a mind which 
could plan colossal villany could stoop 
to thievery so petty. The Murrell clan 
grew apace. It had near twelve hundred 
active members enrolled, besides twice 
that number who knew the grips and 
purposes of the band, and stood ready to 
help it as occasion served. Many of these 
were officers of the law—it was even 
hinted that a judge or two had the closest 
affiliation. The clan was strong in every 
one of the old slave States. Its opera- 
tions had been so systematized as to reach 
the level of business. Negro-stealing was 
famously profitable. The clan had a ren- 
dezvous in the swamps on the west bank 
of the Mississippi, some way from the 
Chickasaw Bluffs, upon which the city of 
Memphis now stands. The retreat was 
an island with an enormous cottonwood 
in the centre. It was called the Garden 
of Eden, and offered secure asylum to 
any of the band in need of it. Some- 
times the Grand Council met there. Al- 
ways it was the hiding-place of the stolen 
blacks, until such a number of them had 
been gathered as would load a flat-boat 
for the Louisiana market or that of the 
Yazoo delta. 

The gathering was not difficult, since 
many of the strikers had got to be over- 
seers on the big plantations. When they 
had persuaded a half-dozen slaves to run 
away they would raise a quarrel with 
them, threaten to lash them; then, when 
the blacks were in the woods, lead pur- 
suit in a way exactly opposite to that 
which it was known they were taking, 
safe in the depths of a peddler’s covered 
wagon. Of course some other striker 
drove it, and delivered his human freight 
to his next neighbor, who passed it along. 

Other strikers bought small herds of 
mustang ponies, and turned them loose 
in the plantation country, so as to ‘give 
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themselves the excuse of horse-hunting 
for speech with the slaves. Each of the 
stolen blacks was sold from two to a 
dozen times. Those who grew rebellious 
were summarily silenced with a knife 
across the throat. The more tractable 
were abandoned to their fate whenever 
it smelled of danger to transfer them to 
a new owner. 

Money came to the clan in lumps, yet 
no man in it was visibly wealthy. Mur- 
rell wanted money, yet more money— 
men, yet more men—for his darling 
scheme. For eight years he drove re- 
lentlessly towards it, burying pots of coin 
here and there, buying arms and secret- 
ing them, sending his emissaries hither 
and yon among the blacks to discover 
the boldest, the most vicious, the most 
discontented. 

To these, when found, it was whispered 
that al! the blacks everywhere were band- 
ed to strike for liberty upon Christmas 
day, 1835. They were told, too, of people 
over the sea and in the free States who 
would come to help them against their 
masters the minute the slaves showed 
that they truly wished to be free. Fur- 
ther, there were white men close at hand 


to help in the work of killing the slave- 
owners. Then, after the slave had been 
sufficiently inflamed and terrified, he was 
made to swear before the picture of a 
fearful imaginary demon that he would 
never betray what had been told him, 
and that he would be ready when the sig- 


nal came to kill and spare not. He was 
also to sow sedition among his fellows, 
using caution as to whom he talked with. 
Many of them, it was known, would die 
for their masters—and they were to be 
the first to suffer in the rising. 

‘‘The blacks will be cut down in the 
end,” said Murrell. ‘‘I look for nothing 
else. But with the clan everywhere at 
their back it will be a tedious job and 
bloody. And while it lasts—in the first 
day, in fact—we may gather to ourselves 
the wealth of a kingdom. I myself shall 
head the rising at New Orleans. It is 
my ambition to sack the city that Old 
Hickory saved. If the confusion lasts 
but three days, we can afford to quit 
this country for good. I would cheer- 
fully be hanged, if they should manage 
to catch me, knowing I had brought those 
damned aristocrats lower than ever they 
held me.” 

The clan was nobly catholic in the 
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matter of nativity. It had members from 
all lands. The sprinkle of New-England 
ers were strongly suspected of having 
been pirates as well as sailors. By Mur 
rell’s orders they made themselves gin 
wrights, located in the cotton country 
and became blatantly pro-slavery. Some 
of them bought slaves with clan money. 
instructed them in the clan purposes, and 
set them to work among their fellows 
Beyond question all the slave commu 
nities hung trembling on the edge of rap 
ine, murder, unimaginable ills. Murrel]l’s 
insurrection was far and away the most 
serious menace ever caused by slavery to 
the orderly existence of those who prac 
tised it. 

Luckily it never came to pass. A new 
recruit to whom Murrell unbosomed him- 
self in the spring of 1834 proved to be 
aman upon his trail. He had managed 
adroitly to gain the robber chief’s con 
fidence, to penetrate to the Garden of 
Eden, and be admitted a full councillor. 
Nevertheless, when he had secured Mur- 
rell’s arrest, it was more than problematic 
if he could also convict him. For every 
crime confessed which he could bring 
against the outlaw the clan had twenty 
witnesses to prove him innocent, his ac 
cuser guilty. Besides, though judge and 
jury were reasonably brave men, they 
were men only, who knew enough of the 
clan’s power to have dread of its ven- 
geance. 

Notwithstanding, after escape and re- 
capture, Murrell was convicted of negro- 
stealing, and sentenced to ten years in the 
Nashville Penitentiary. There he died, 
some time before the expiry of his sen- 
tence. The clan had died earlier, though 
there were those in it who tried to keep 
up the organization. It melted away 
like snow in sunshine. What became of 
its accumulated treasure was never cer 
tainly known. Murrell alone knew all 
of its hiding-places; but it is safe to guess 
others had a shrewd inkling as to where 
much of it might be found. Certainly 
within the next ten years men here and 
there in the Southwest prospered amaz- 
ingly. Some of their descendants live to 
this day in peace and pienty. Yet those 
who keep the run of provincial history 
speak of them with a certain reserve. 
They are nice enough people—oh yes— 
but stock counts for so much—and it’s 
strongly suspected that the grandfather 
was a Murrell man. 








‘WARM FOR THIS TIME OF YEAR.” 


ONE GOOD TIME. 


BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


R ICHARD STONE was nearly seventy- 
\ five years old when he died, his wife 
was over sixty, and his daughter Nar- 
cissa past middle age. Narcissa Stone 
had been very pretty, and would have 
been pretty still had it not been for those 
lines, as distinctly garrulous of discon- 
tent and worry as any words of mouth, 
which come so easily in the face of a 
nervous, delicate-skinned woman. They 
were around Narcissa’s blue eyes, her 
firmly closed lips, her thin nose; a frown 
like a erying repetition of some old anx- 
iety and indecision was on her forehead; 
and she had turned her long neck so 
much to look over her shoulder for new 
troubles on her track that the lines of 
fearful expectation had settled there. 
Narcissa had yet her beautiful thick hair, 
which the people in the village had never 
quite liked because it was red, her cheeks 
were still pink, and she stooped only a 
little from her slender height when she 
walked. Some people said that Narcissa 
Stone would be quite good-looking now 
if she had a decent dress and bonnet. 
Neither she nor her mother had any 
clothes which were not deemed shabby, 
even by the humbly attired women in the 
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little mountain village. ‘‘ Mis’ Richard 
Stone, she ’ain’t had a new silk dress since 
Narcissa was born,” they said; ‘‘and as 
for Narcissa, she ’ain’t never had anything 
that looked fit to wear to meeting.” 
When Richard Stone died, people won- 
dered if his widow and Narcissa would 
not have something new. Mrs. Nathan 
Wheat, who was a third cousin to Richard 
Stone, went, the day before the funeral, a 
half-mile down the brook road to see Han- 
nah Turbin, the dressmaker. The road 
was little travelled; she walked through 
an undergrowth of late autumn flowers, 
and when she reached the Turbins’ house 
her black thibet gown was gold-powdered 
and white-flecked to the knees with pollen 
and winged seeds of passed flowers. 
Hannah Turbin’s arm, brown and wrin- 
kled like a monkey’s, in its woollen sleeve, 
described ares of jerky energy past the 
window, and never ceased when Mrs. 
Wheat came up the path and entered the 
house. Hannah herself scarcely raised 
her seamy brown face from her work. 
‘* Good-afternoon,” said Mrs. Wheat. 
Hannah nodded. ‘* Good-afternoon,” 
she responded then, as if words were an 
after-thought. 
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Mrs. Wheat shook her black skirts vig- 
orously. ‘I’m all over dust from them 
yaller weeds,” said she. ‘* Well, I don’t 
care about this old thibet.” She pulled 
a rocking-chair forward and seated her- 
self. ‘Warm for this time of year,” 
said she. 

Hannah drew her thread through her 
work. ‘‘ Yes, ’tis,” she returned, with a 
certain pucker of scorn, as if the utter 
foolishness of allusions to obvious condi- 
tions of nature struck her. Hannah Tur- 
bin was not a favorite in the village, but 
she was credited with having much com- 
mon-sense, and people held her in some- 
what distant respect. 

‘*Guess it’s Injun summer,” remarked 
Mrs. W heat. 

Hannah Turbin said nothing at all to 
that. Mrs. Wheat cast furtive glances 
around the room as she swayed in her 
rocking-chair. Everything was very 
tidy, and there were few indications of 
its owner's calling. A number of fash- 
ion papers were neatly piled on a bureau 
in the corner, and some nicely folded 
breadths of silk lay beside them. There 
was not a scrap or shred of cloth upon 
the floor; not a thread, even. Hannah 
was basting a brown silk basque. Mrs. 
Wheat could see nowhere the slightest 
evidence of what she had come to ascer- 
tain, so was finally driven to inquiry, 
still, however, by devious windings. 

‘*Seems sad about Richard,” she said. 

** Yes,” returned. Hannah, with a sud- 
den contraction of her brown face, which 
seemed to flash a light over a recollection 
in Mrs. Wheat’s mind. She remembered 
that there was a time, years ago, when 
Richard Stone had paid some attention 
to Hannah Turbin, and people had thought 
he might marry her instead of Jane Bas- 
set. However, it had happened so long 
ago that she did not really believe that 
Hannah dwelt upon it, and it faded im- 
mediately from her own mind. 

‘* Well,” said she, with a sigh, ‘‘it isa 
happy release, after all, he’s been such a 
sufferer so long. It’s better for him, and 
it’s better for Jane and Narcissa. He’s 
left em comfortable; they’ve got the farm, 
and his life’s insured, you know. Be- 
sides, I suppose Narcissa ‘ll marry Wil- 
liam Crane now. Most likely they'll 
rent the farm, and Jane will go and live 
with Narcissa when she’s married. I 
want to know—” 

Hannah Turbin sewed. 
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‘‘T was wondering,” continued Mrs. 
Wheat, ‘if Jane and Narcissa wasn’t go 
ing to have some new black dresses for 
the funeral. They ’ain’t got a thing that's 
fit to wear, I know. I don’t suppos 
they’ve got much money on hand nov 
except what little Richard saved up fo, 
his funeral expenses. I know he had a 
little for that because he told me so, bu} 
the life-insurance is coming in, and an, 
body would trust them. There’s a nice 
piece of black cashmere down to the 
store,a dollar a yard. I didn’t know but 
they’d get dresses off it; but Jane she 
never tells me anything—anybody ‘d 
think she might, seeing as I was poor 
Richard’s cousin; and as for Narcissa. 
she’s as close as her mother.” 

Hannah Turbin sewed. 

‘’Ain’t Jane and Narcissa said any 
thing to you about making them any 
new black dresses to wear to the funeral ’ 
asked Mrs. Wheat, with desperate direct 
ness. 

‘* No, they ’ain’t,” replied Hannah Tur 
bin. 

‘Well, then, all I've got to say is 
they'd ought to be ashamed of them 
selves. There they’ve got fourteen if not 
fifteen hundred dollars coming in from 
poor Richard’s insurance money, and 
they ain’t even going to get decent clothes 
to wear to his funeral out of it. They 
’ain’t made any plans for new bonnets, | 
know. It ain’t showing proper“respect 
tothe poor man. Don’t you say so?” 

‘*T suppose folks are their own best 
judges,” said Hannah Turbin, in her con- 
clusive, half-surly fashion, which intimi- 
dated most of her neighbors. Mrs. Wheat 
did not stay much longer. When she 
went home through the ghostly weeds 
and grasses of the country road she was 
almost as indignant with Hannah Turbin 
as with Jane Stone and Narcissa. ‘‘ Nev- 
er saw anybody so close in my life,” said 
she to herself. ‘‘ Needn’t talk if she don’t 
want to. Dun’no’ as thar’s any harm in 
my wanting to know if my own third 
cousin is going to have mourning wore 
for him.” 

Mrs. Wheat, when she reached home, 
got a black shawl which had belonged to 
her mother out of the chest, where it had 
lain in camphor,and hung it on the clothes- 
line to air. She also removed a spray of 
bright velvet flowers from her bonnet, and 
sewed in its place a black ostrich feather. 
She found an old crape veil too, and steam- 
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ed it into stiffness. ‘‘I’m going 
to go to that funeral looking de- 
cent, if his own wife and daugh- 
ter ain’t,” she told her husband. 

“Tf I wa’n’t along,folks would 
take you for the widder,” said 
Nathan Wheat, with a chuckle. 
Nathan Wheat was rather in- 
clined to be facetious with his 
wife. 

However, Mrs. Wheat was not 
the only person who attended 
poor Richard Stone’s funeral in 
suitable attire. Hannah Turbin 
was black from head to foot; the 
material, it is true, was not of 
the conventional mourning kind, 
but the color was. She wore a 
black silk gown, a black ladies’- 
cloth mantle,a black velvet bon- 
net trimmed with black flowers, 
and a black lace veil. 

‘* Hannah Turbin looked as if 
she was dressed in second mourn- 
ing,” Mrs. Wheat said to her hus- 
band after the funeral. ‘‘Ishould / 
have thought she’d most have 
worn some color, seeing as dsl 
some folks might remember she 
was disappointed about Richard 
Stone; but,anyway,it was better 
than to go looking the way Jane “qcyeRE 
and Narcissa did. There was 
Jane in that old brown dress, 
and Narcissa in her green, with 
a blue flower in her bonnet. I think it 
was dreadful, and poor Richard leaving 
them all that money through his dying, 
too.”’ 

In truth, all the village was scandalized 
at the strange attire of the widow and 
daughter of Richard Stone at his funeral, 
except William Crane. He could not 
have told what Mrs. Stone wore, through 
scarcely admitting her in any guise into 
his inmost consciousness, and‘as for Nar- 
cissa, he admitted her so fully that he 
could not see her robes at all in such a 
dazzlement of vision. 

‘* William Crane never took his eyes 
off Narcissa Stone ail through the funer- 
al; shouldn’t be surprised if he married 
her in a month or six weeks,” people said. 

William Crane took Jane and Narcissa 
to the grave in his covered wagon, keep- 
ing his old white horse at a decorous jog 
behind the hearse in the little funeral 
procession, and people noted that. They 
wondered if he would go over to the 
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WAS JANE IN THAT OLD BROWN DRESS, AND 
NARCISSA IN HER GREEN.” 


Stones’ that evening, and watched, but he 
did not. He left the mother and daughter 
to their closer communion of grief that 
night, but the next the neighbors saw 
him in his best suit going down the road 
before dark. ‘‘ Must have done up his 
chores early to get started soon as this,” 
they said. 

William Crane was about Narcissa’s 
age, but he looked older. His gait was 
shuffling, his hair scanty and gray, and, 
moreover, he had that expression of pa- 
tience which comes only from long abid- 
ing, both of body and soul. He went 
through the south yard to the side door 
of the house, stepping between the rocks. 
The yard abounded in mossy slopes of 
half-sunken rocks, as did the entire farm. 
Folks often remarked of Richard Stone’s 
place, as well as himself, ‘‘Stone by name, 
and stone by nature.”” Underneath near- 
ly all his fields, cropping plentifully to 
the surface, were rock ledges. The grass 
could be mown only by hand. As for 
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this south yard, it required skilful ma- 
neeuvring to drive a team through it. 
When William Crane knocked that even- 
ing, Narcissa opened the door. ‘Oh, it’s 
you!” she said. ‘‘ How do you do?” 

‘*How do you do, Narcissa?” William 
responded, and walked in. He could have 
kissed his old love in the gloom of the lit- 
tle entry, but he did not think of that. 
He looked at her anxiously with his soft, 
patient eyes. ‘‘ How are you gettin’ on?” 
he asked. 

‘“Well as can be expected,” 
Narcissa. 

‘* How’s your mother?” 

‘*She’s well as can be expected.” 

William followed Narcissa, who led 
the way, not into the parlor, as he had 
hoped, but into the kitchen. The kitch- 
en’s great interior of smoky gloom was 
very familiar to him, but to-night it 
looked strange. For one thing, the arm- 
chair to which Richard Stone had been 
bound with his rheumatism for the last 
fifteen years was vacant, and pushed 
away into a corner. William looked 
at it, and it seemed to him that he 


replied 


must see the crooked, stern old figure in 
it, and hear again the peremptory tap 
of the stick which he kept always at his 


side to summon assistance. After his 
first involuntary glance at the dead man’s 
chair, William saw his widow coming for- 
ward out of her bedroom with a great 
quilt over her arm. 

‘*Good-evenin’, William,” she said, 
with faint melancholy, then lapsed into 
feeble weeping. 

‘** Now, mother, you said you wouldn't; 
you know it don’t do any good, and 
you'll be sick,” Narcissa cried out, impa- 
tiently. 

‘*T know it, Narcissa, but I can’t help 
it, I can’t. I’m dreadful upset! Oh, 
William, I’m dreadful upset! It ain’t his 
death alone—it’s—”’ 

‘* Mother, I'd rather tell him myself,” 
interrupted Narcissa. She took the quilt 
from her mother, and drew the rocking- 
chair toward her. ‘Do sit down and 
keep calm, mother,” said she. 

But it was not easy for the older wo- 
man, in her bewilderment of grief and 
change, te keep calm. 

‘*Oh, William, do you know what we’re 
goin’ to do?” she wailed, yet seating her- 
self obediently in the rocking- chair. 
‘“We're goin’ to New York. Narcissa 
says so. We're goin’ to take the insur- 
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ance money, when we get it, an’ we're 
goin’ to New York. I tell her we hadn’ 
ought to, but she won’t listen to it: 
There’s the trunk. Look at there, William ! 
She dragged it down from the garret 
this forenoon. Look at there, William!” 

William’s startled eyes followed the 
direction of Mrs. Stone’s quavering in 
dex finger, and saw a great ancient trunk. 
lined with blue and white wall-paper, 
standing open against the opposite wall. 

‘*She dragged it down from the garret 
this forenoon,” continued Mrs. Stone, in 
the same tone of unfaltering tragedy, 
while Narcissa, her delicate lips pursed 
tightly, folded up the bedquilt which her 
mother had brought. ‘‘It bumped so 
hard on those garret stairs I thought 
she’d break it, or fall herself, but she 
wouldn't let me help her. Then she 
cleaned it, an’ made some paste, an’ lined 
it with some of the parlor paper. There 
ain't any key to it-—-I never remember 
none. The trunk was in this house when 
I come here. Richard had it when he 
went West before we were married. Nar 
cissa she says she is goin’ to tie it up 
with the clothes-line. William, can’t you 
talk to her? Seems to me I can’t go to 
New York nohow.” 

William turned then to Narcissa, who 
was laying the folded bedquilt in the 
trunk. He looked pale and bewildered, 
and his voice trembled when he spoke. 
‘* This ain’t true, is it, Narcissa?” he said. 

“Yes, it is,” she replied, shortly, still 
bending over the trunk. 

‘*We ain’t goin’ for a month,” inter- 
posed her mother again; ‘‘ we can’t get 
the insurance money before then, Law 
yer Maxham says; but she says she’s go 
in’ to have the trunk standin’ there, an’ 
put things in when she thinks of it, so 
she won’t forgit nothin’. She says we'd 
better take one bedquilt with us, in case 
they don’t have ’nough clothes on the 
bed. We've got to stay to a hotel. Oh, 
William, can’t you say anything to stop 
her?” 

“This ain’t true, Narcissa?” William 
repeated, helplessly. 

Narcissa raised herself and faced him. 
Her cheeks were red, her blue eyes glow- 
ing, her hair tossing over her temples in 
loose waves. She looked as she had when 
he first courted her. ‘‘ Yes, it is, William 
Crane,” she cried. ‘‘ Yes, it is.” 

William looked at her so strangely and 
piteously that she softened a little. ‘‘ I've 
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got my reasons,” said she. ‘‘ Maybe I owe 
it to you to tell them. I suppose you 
were expecting something different.” She 
hesitated a minute, looking at her mother, 
who cried out again: 

‘*Oh, William, say somethin’ to stop her! 
Can’t you say somethin’ to stop her?” 

Then Narcissa motioned to him reso- 
lutely. ‘‘Come into the parlor, William,” 
said she, and he followed her out across 
the entry. The parlor was chilly; the 
chairs stood as they had done at the fu- 
neral, primly against the walls glimmer- 
ing faintly in the dusk with blue and 
white paper like the trunk lining. Nar- 
cissa stood before William and talked 
with feverish haste. ‘‘I’m going,” said 
she—‘‘ I’m going to take that money and 
go with mother to New York, and you 
mustn’t try to stop me, William. I know 
what you’ve been expecting. I know, now 
father’s gone, you think there ain’t any- 
thing to hinder our getting married; you 
think we'll rent this house, and mother 
and me will settle down in yours for the 
rest of our lives. I know you ain’t count- 
ing on that insurance money; it ain't like 
you. 

‘‘The Lord knows it ain’t, Narcissa,” 
William broke out with pathetic pride. 

‘*T know that as well as youdo. You 
thought we'd put it in the bank for a rainy 
day, in case mother got feeble, or any- 
thing, and that is all you did think. 
Maybe I'd ought to. I s’pose I had, but 
Iain’t going to. I’ain’t never done any- 
thing my whole life that I thought I 
ought not to do, but now I’m goin’ to. 
I'm going to if it’s wicked. I’ve made up 
my mind. I ’ain’t never had one good 
time in my whole life, and now I’m going 
to, even if I have to suffer for it after- 
wards. 

‘**Tain’t never had anything like other 
women. I’ve never had any clothes nor 
gone anywhere. I’ve just staid at home 
here and drudged. I’ve done a man’s 
work on the farm. I’ve milked and made 
butter and cheese; I’ve waited on father; 
I've got up early and gone to bed late. 
I’ve just drudged, drudged, ever since I 
can remember. I don’t know anything 
about the world nor life. I don’t know 
anything but my own old tracks, and— 
I'm going to get out of them for a while, 
whether or no.” 

‘‘How long are you calculating to 
stay?” 

“IT don’t know.” 


‘““T’ve been thinking,” said William, 
“I'd have some new gilt paper on the 
sitting-room at my house, and a new stove 
in the kitchen. I thought—” 

‘‘T know what you thought,” inter- 
rupted Narcissa, still trembling and glow- 
ing with nervous fervor. ‘‘And you're 
real good, William. It ain’t many men 
would have waited for me as you’ve done, 
when father wouldn’t let me get married 
as long as he lived. I know by good 
rights I hadn’t ought to keep you wait- 
ing, but I’m going to, and it ain’t because 
I don’t think enough of you—it ain’t that; 
I can’t help it. If you give up having 
me at all,if you think you'd rather marry 
somebody else, I can’t help it; I won't 
blame you—” 

‘‘Maybe you want me to, Narcissa,” 
said William, with a sad dignity. ‘If 
you do, if you want to get rid of me, if 
that’s it—” 

Narcissa started. ‘‘ That ain't it,” said 
she. She hesitated, and added, with for- 
mal embarrassment—she had the usual 
reticence of a New England village wo- 
man about expressions of affection, and 
had never even told her lover in actual 
words that she loved him—*“‘ My feelings 
toward you are the same as they have 
always been, William.” 

It was almost dark in the parlor. They 
could see only each other’s faces gleam- 
ing as with pale light. ‘‘It would be a 
blow to me if I thought they wa’n’t, Nar- 
cissa,” William returned, simply. 

‘* They are.” 

William put his arm around her waist, 
and they stood close together for a mo- 
ment. He stroked back her tumbled red 
hair with clumsy tenderness. ‘ You 
have had a hard time, Narcissa,”’ he whis- 
pered, brokenly. ‘‘If you want to go, I 
ain’t going to say anything against it. I 
ain't going to deny I’m kind of disap- 
pointed. I've been living alone so long, 
and I feel kind of sore sometimes with 
waitin’, but—” 

‘*T shouldn’t make you any kind of 
a wife if I married you now, without 
waiting,” Narcissa said, in a voice at once 
stern and tender. She stood apart from 
him, and put up her own hand with a 
sort of involuntary maiden primness to 
smooth her hair where his had stroked 
it awry. ‘‘If,’ she went on, “I had to 
settle down in your house, as.I have done 
in father’s, and see the years stretching 
ahead like a long road without any turn, 
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and nothing but the same old dog-trot 
of washing and ironing and scrubbing and 
cooking and sewing and washing dishes 
till I drop intomy grave, I should hate 
you, William Crane.” 

‘*T could fetch an’ carry all the water 
for the “washin’, Narcissa, and I could 
wash the dishes,” said William, with 
humble beseeching. 

‘It ain’t that. I know you’ddo all you 
could. It's— Oh, William! I’ve got to 
have a break; I’ve got to have one good 
time. I—like you, and—I liked father; 
but love ain’t enough sometimes when it 
ties anybody. Everybody has got their 
own feet and their own wanting to use 
’em, and sometimes when love comes in 
the way of that, it ain’t anything but a 
dead wall. Once we had a black heifer 
that would jump all the walls; we had 
to sell her. She always made me think 
of myself. I tell you, William, I’ve got 
to jump my wall, and I’ve got to have 
one good time.” 

William Crane nodded his gray head 
in patient acquiescence. His forehead 


was knitted helplessly; he could not in 
the least understand what his sweetheart 
meant; in her present mood she was in 
altogether a foreign language for him, 


but still the unintelligible sound of her 
was sweet as a song to his ears. This 
poor village lover had at least gained the 
crown of absolute faith through his 
weary years of waiting; the woman he 
loved was still a star, and her rays not 
yet resolved into human reachings and 
graspings. 

- “How long do you calculate to be 
gone, Narcissa?” he asked again. 

‘*T don’t know,” she replied. ‘‘ Fifteen 
hundred dollars is a good deal of money. 
I s’pose it ll take us quite a while to 
spend it, even if we ain’t very saving.” 

‘* You ain't goin’ to spend it all, Nar- 
cissa!” William gave a little dismayed 
gasp in spite of himself. 

‘*Land, no! we couldn’t, unless we 
staid three years, an’ I ain’t calculating 
to be gone as long as that. I’m going to 
bring home what we don’t want, and put 
it in the bank; but—I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if it took "most a year to spend what 
I’ve laid out to.” 

***Most a year 

“Yes; I've got to buy us both new 
clothes for.one thing. We ’ain’t neither 
of us got anything fit to wear, and ’ain’t 
had for years. We didn’t go to the fu- 
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neral lookin’ decent, and I know folks 
talked. Mother felt bad about it, but | 
couldn’t help it. I wa’n’t goin’ to lay 
out money foolish and get things here 
when I was going to New York and could 
have others the way they ought to be. 
I'm going to buy us some jewelry too; | 
’ain’t never had a good breastpin even: 
and as for mother, father never even 
bought her a ring when they were mar 
ried. I ain’t saying anything against 
him; it wa’n’t the fashion so much in 
those days.” 

‘*T was calculatin’—” William stam- 
mered, blushing. ‘‘I always meant to, 
Narcissa.” 

“Yes, I know you have; but you 
mustn't lay out too much on it, and | 
don’t care anything about a stone ring 
just a plain gold one. There’s another 
thing I’m going to have, too, an’ that’s a 
gold watch. I’ve wanted one all my life.” 

‘* Mebbe—” began William, painfully. 

‘‘No!” cried Narcissa, peremptorily. 
‘*T don’t want you to buy me one. [ 
’ain’t ever thought of it. I’m going to buy 
it wnyself. I'm going to buy mother a 
real cashmere shawl, too, like the one 
that New York lady had that came to 
visit Lawyer Maxham’s wife. I’ve got a 
list of things written down on paper. 
guess I'll have to buy another trunk in 
New York to put them in.” 

‘*Well,” said William, with a great 
sigh,‘*‘ I guess I'd better be goin’. I hope 
you'll have as good a time as you're count 
in’ on, Narcissa.”’ 

‘*Tt’s the first good time I ever did count 
on, and I'd ought to,” said Narcissa. ‘‘I’m 
going to take mother to the theatre, too. I 
don’t know but it’s wicked, but I’m going 
to.” Narcissa fluttered out of the parlor 
and William shuffled after her. He would 
not go into the kitchen again. 

‘* Well, good-night,” said Narcissa, and 


‘William also said good-night, with an- 


other heavy sigh. ‘‘ Look out for them 
rocks going out of the yard, an’ don’t tum- 
ble over ’em,” she called after him. 

‘*T’'m used to’em,” he answered back, 
sadly, from the darkness. 

Narcissa shut and bolted the door. ‘‘He 
don’t like it; he feels real bad about it; 
but I can’t help it—I’m going.” 

Through the next few weeks Narcissa 
Stone’s face looked strange to those who 
had known her from childhood. While 
the features were the same, her soul in- 
formed them with a new purpose, which 
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overlighted all the old ones of her life, 
and even the simple village folks saw 
the effect, though with no understanding. 
Soon the news that Narcissa and her mo- 
ther were going to New York was abroad. 
On the morning they started, in the three- 
seated open wagon which served as stage 
to connect the little village with the rail- 
road ten miles away, all the windows were 
set with furtively peering faces. 

‘There they go,” the women told one 
another. ‘‘ Narcissa and her mother an’ 
the trunk. Wonder if Narcissa’s got that 
money put away safe? They’re wearin’ 
the same old clothes. S’pose we sha’n’t 
know ‘em when they get back. Heard they 
was goin’ to stay a year. Guess old Mr. 
Stone would rise up in his grave if he 
knew it. Lizzy saw William Crane a-help- 
in’ Narcissa h’ist the trunk out ready for 
the stage. I wouldn’t stan’ it if I was 
him. Ten chances to one Narcissa ’l] pick 
up somebody down to New York, with all 
that money. She’s good-lookin’, and she 
looks better since her father died.” 

Narcissa, riding out of her native vil- 
lage to those unknown fields in which 
her imagination had laid the scene of the 
one good time of her life, regarded no- 
thing around her. She sat straight, her 
slender body resisting stiffly the jolt of 
the stage. She said not a word, but looked 
ahead with shining eyes. Her mother 
wept, a fold of her old shawl] before her 
face. Now and then she lamented aloud, 
but softly, lest the driver hear. ‘Goin’ 
away from the place where I was born an’ 
married, an’ have lived ever since I knew 
anything, tostay ayear. I can’t stan’ it, 
I can’t.” 

** Hush, mother! You'll have a real 
good time.” 

*“No, I sha’n’t, I sha’n’t. Goin’—to 
stay a whole—year. I—can’t, nohow.” 

**S’pose we sha’n’t see you back in 
these parts for some time,” the stage- 
driver said, when he helped them out at 
the railroad station. He was an old man, 
and had known Narcissa since her child- 
hood. 

**Most likely not,” she replied. Her 
mother’s face was quite stiff with re- 
pressed emotion when the stage-driver 
lifted her out. She did not want him to 
report in the village that she was crying 
when she started for New York. She had 
some pride in spite of her distress. 

‘* Well, ['ll be on the lookout for yea 
year from to-day,” said the stage-driver, 


with a jocular twist of his face. There 
were no passengers for his village on the 
in-coming train, so he had to drive home 
alone through the melancholy autumn 
woods. The sky hung low with pale 
freezing clouds; over everything was that 
strange hush which prevails before snow. 
The old stage-driver, holding the reins 
loosely over his tramping team, settled 
forward with elbows on his knees, and 
old brows bent with aimless brooding. 
Over and over again his brain worked the 
thought, like a peaceful cud of contempla- 
tion. ‘‘They’re goin’ to be gone a year. 
Narcissa Stone an’ her mother are goin’ to 
be gone a year, afore I'll drive ’em home.” 

So little imagination had the routine of 
his life fostered that he speculated not, 
even upon the possible weather of that 
far-off day, or the chances of his living to 
see it. It was simply, ‘‘ They’re goin’ to 
be gone a year afore I'll drive ’em home.” 

So fixed was his mind upon that one 
outcome of the situation that when Nar- 
cissa and her mother reappeared in less 
than one week-—in six days—he could not 
for a moment bring himself intelligently 
to bear upon it. The old stage-driver 
may have grown something like his own 
horses through his long sojourn in their 
company, and his intelligence, like theirs, 
been given to only the halts and gaits of 
its first breaking. 

For a second he had a bewildered feel- 
ing that time had flown fast, that a week 
was ayear. Everybody in the village had 
said the travellers would not return for 
a year. He hoisted the ancient paper- 
lined trunk into his stage, then a fine 
new one, nailed and clamped with shining 
brass, then a number of packages, all the 
time with puzzled eyes askant upon Nar- 
cissa and her mother. He would scarcely 
have known them, as far as their dress 
was concerned. Mrs. Stone wore a fine 
black satin gown; her perturbed old face 
looked out of luxurious environments of 
fur and lace and rich black plumage. As 
for Narcissa, she was almost regal. The 
old stage-driver backed and ducked awk- 
wardly, as if she were a stranger, when 
she approached. Her fine skirts flared 
imposingly, and rustled with unseen silk ; 
her slender shoulders were made shapely 
by the graceful spread of rich fur, her 
red hair shone under a hat fit for a prin- 
cess, and there was about her a faint 
perfume of violets wliich made the stage- 
driver gaze confusedly at the snowy 
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ground under the trees when they had 
started on the homeward road. ‘* Seems 
as if I smelt posies, but I know there 
ain’t none hereabouts this time of year,” 
he remarked, finally, in a tone of mild in- 
gratiation, as if more to himself than to 
his passengers. 

‘*Tt’s some perfumery Narcissa’s got on 
her pocket-handkerchief that she bought 
in New York,” said Mrs. Stone, with a 
sort of sad pride. She looked worn and 
bewildered, ready to weep at the sight of 
familiar things, and yet distinctly supe- 
rior to all such weakness. As for Nar- 
cissa, she looked like a child thrilled with 
seared triumph at getting its own way, 
who rejoices even in the midst of correc- 
tion at its own assertion of freedom. 

‘*That so?” said the stage-driver, ad- 
miringly. Then he added, doubtfully, 
bringing one white-browed eye to bear 
over his shoulder, ‘‘ Didn’t stay quite so 
long as you calculated on?” 

‘‘No, we didn’t,” replied Narcissa, 
calmly. She nudged her mother with a 


stealthy firm elbow, and her mother un- 
derstood well that she was to maintain 
silence. 

‘*Tain’t going to tell a living soul about 
it but William Crane; I owe it to him,” 


Narcissa had said to her mother before 
they started on their homeward journey. 
‘“The other folks sha’n’t know. They 
can guess and surmise all they want to, 
but they sha’n’t know. I sha’n’t tell; 
and William, he’s as close-mouthed as a 
rock; and as for you, mother, you always 
did know enough to hold your tongue 
when you made up your mind to it.” 

Mrs. Stone had compressed her mouth 
until it looked like her daughter’s. She 
nodded. ‘‘ Yes,” said she; ‘‘ I know some 
things that I ’ain’t never told you, Nar- 
cissa.”’ 

The stage passed William Crane’s 
house. He was shuffling around to the 
side door from the barn, with a milk-pail 
in each hand, when they reached it. 

‘*Stop a minute,” Narcissa said to the 
driver. She beckoned to William, who 
stared, standing stock-still, holding his 
pails. Narcissa beckoned again impera- 
tively. Then William set the pails down 
on the snowy ground and came to the 
fence. He looked over it, quite pale, and 
gaping. 

‘* We've got home,” said Narcissa. 

William nodded; he could not speak. 

‘*Come over by-and-by,” said Narcissa. 
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William nodded. 

‘‘T’m ready to go now,” Narcissa said 
to the stage-driver. ‘‘ That's all.” 

That evening, when William Crane 
reached his sweetheart’s house, a bright 
light shone on the road from the parlor 
windows. Narcissa opened the door. He 
stared at her open-mouthed. She wore a 
gown the like of which he had never seen 
before—soft lengths of blue silk and lace 
trailed about her, blue ribbons fluttered. 

‘* How do you do?” said she. 

William nodded solemnly. 

‘** Come in.” 

William followed her into the parlor, 
with a wary eye upon his feet, lest they 
trample her trailing draperies. Narcissa 
settled gracefully into the rocking-chair; 
William sat opposite and looked at her 
Narcissa was a little pale, still her face 
wore that look of insistent triumph. 

‘* Home quicker’n you expected,” Wil- 
liam said at length. 

‘**'Yes,” said Narcissa. There was a 
wonderful twist on her red hair, and she 
wore a high shell comb. William's daz- 
zled eyes noted something sparkling in 
the laces at her throat; she moved her 
hand, and something on that flashed like 
a point of white flame. William remem- 
bered vaguely how, often in the summer- 
time when he had opened his house door 
in the sunny morning, the dewdrops on 
the grass had flashed in his eyes. He had 
never seen diamonds. 

‘“What started you home so much 
sooner than you expected?” he asked, after 
a little. 

‘*I spent—all the money—” 

‘** All—that money?” 

“ec Yes.” 

‘‘ Fifteen hundred dollars in less ’n a 
week?” 

‘*T spent more’n that.” 

‘*More’n that?” William could searcely 
bring out the words. He was very white. 

‘*Yes,” said Narcissa. She was paler 
than when he had entered, but she spoke 
quite decidedly. ‘‘I’m going to tell you 
all about it, William. I ain’t going to 
make a long story of it. If after you've 
heard it you think you'd rather not mar- 
ry me, I sha’n’t blame you. I sha’n’t 
have anything to say against it. I'm 
going to tell you just what I’ve been do- 
ing; then you can make up your mind. 

‘*To-day’s Tuesday, and we went away 
last Thursday. We've been gone just six 
days. Mother an’ me got to New York 
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Thursday night, an’ when we got out of 
the cars the men come round hollering 
this hotel an’ that hotel. I picked outa 
man that looked as if he didn’t drink and 
would drive straight, an’ he took us to an 
elegant carriage, an’ mother an’ me got 
in. Then we waited till he got the 
trunk an’ put it up on the seat with him 
where he drove. Mother she hollered to 
him not to let it fall off. 

‘* We went toa beautiful hotel. There 
was a parlor with a red velvet carpet and 
red stuffed furniture, and a green sitting- 
room, and a blue one. The ceilin’ had 


pictures on it. There was a handsome 
young gentleman downstairs at a count- 
er in the room where we went first, and 
mother asked him, before I could stop her, 
if the folks in the hotel was all honest. 
She’d been worrying all the way for fear 
somebody ’d steal the money. 

‘The gentleman said —he was real 
polite—if we had any money or valuables, 
we had better leave them with him, and 
he would put them in the safe. So we 
did. Then a young man with brass but- 
tons on his coat took us to the elevator 
and showed us ourrooms. We had a par- 
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lor with a velvet carpet an’ stuffed furni- 
ture and a gilt clock on the mantel-shelf, 
two bedrooms, and a bath-room. There 
ain’t anything in town equal to it. Law- 
yer Maxham ’ain’t got anything to come 
up to it. The young man offered to un- 
tie the rope on the trunk, so I let him. 
He seemed real kind about it. 

‘*Soon’s the young man went I says to 
mother, ‘ We ain’t going down to get any 
tea to-night.’ 

‘** Why not?’ says she. 

‘**T ain’t going down a step in this old 
dress,’ says I, ‘an’ you ain't going in 
yours.’ 

‘* Mother didn’t like it very well. She 
said she was faint to her stomach, and 
wanted some tea, but I made her eat some 
gingerbread we'd brought from home, an’ 
get along. The young man with the 
brass buttons come again after a while, 
an’ asked if there was anything we want- 
ed, but I thanked him an’ told him there 
wasn’t. 

‘*T would have asked him to bring up 
mother some tea and a hot biscuit, but I 
didn’t know but what it would put ’em 
out; it was after seven o’clock then. So 
we got along till morning. 

‘The next morning mother an’ me 


went out real early, an’ went into a bak- 


ery an’ bought some cookies. We ate 
‘em as we went down the street, just to 
stay our stomachs; then we went to buy- 
ing. I'd taken some of the money in my 
purse, an’I got mother an’ me, first of all, 
two handsome black silk dresses, and we 
put ‘em on as soon as we got back to the 
hotel, and went down to breakfast. 

‘*You never see anythin’ like the din- 
ing-room, and the kinds of things to eat. 
We couldn't begin to eat em all. There 
were men standin’ behind our chairs to 
wait on us all the time. 

‘Right after breakfast mother an’ me 
put our rooms to rights; then we went 
out again and bought things at the stores. 
Everybody was buying Christmas pres- 
ents, an’ the stores were all trimmed with 
evergreen—you never see anything like 
that. Mother an’ me never had any 
Christmas presents, an’ I told her we'd 
begin, an’ buy ’em for each other. When 
the money I'd taken with us was gone, I 
sent things to the hotel for the gentleman 
at the counter to pay, the way he'd told 
me to. That day we bought our breast- 
pins and this ring, an’ mother’s and my 
gold watch, an’—I got one for you too, 
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William. Don’t you say anything—it's 
your Christmas present. That afternoo; 
we went to Central Park, an’ that even 
in’ we went to the theatre. The next da 
we went to the stores again, an’ I boug))t 
mother a black satin dress, and me 
green one. I got this I’ve got on, to 
It’s what they call a tea-gown. I always 
wore it to tea in the hotel after I got it 
I got a hat, too, an’ mother a bonnet; an 
I got a fur cape, and mother a cloak wit 
fur on the neck, an’ all around it. That 
evening mother an’ me went to the opera 
we sat in something they call a box. | 
wore my new green silk and breastpin 
an’ mother wore her black satin. Wy, 
both of us took our bonnets off. Th: 
music was splendid, but I wouldn’t have 
young folks go to it much. 

“The next day was Sunday. Mother 
an’ me went to meeting in a splendid 
church, and wore our new black silks. 
They gave us seats way up in front, an’ 
there was a real good sermon, though 
mother thought it wa’n’t very practical, 
an’ folks got up an’ sat down more’n we 
do. Mother an’ me set still, for fear we'd 
get up an’ down in the wrong place. 
That evening we went toa sacred concert. 
Everywhere we went we rode in a car 
riage. They invited us to at the hotel, 
an’ I s’posed it was free, but it wa’n’t, | 
found out afterwards. 

‘The next day was Monday—that's 
yesterday. Mother an’ me went out to 
the stores again. I bought a silk bed 
quilt, an’ some handsome vases, an’ some 
green an’ gilt teacups setting in a tray to 
match. [I’ve got’em home without break- 
ing. We got some silk stockings, too, an’ 
some shoes, an’ some gold-bowed specta 
cles for mother, an’ two more silk dresses 
an’ mother’s real cashmere shawl. Then 
we went to see some wax-works, and the 
pictures and curiosities in the Art Muse- 
um; then in the afternoon we went to 
ride again, and we were goin’ to the the- 
atre in the evening; but the gentleman at 
the counter called out to me when I was 
going past, an’ said he wanted to speak to 
me a minute. 

‘‘Then I found out we’d spent all that 
fifteen hundred dollars,an’ more too. We 
owed ’em ’most ten dollars at the hotel; 
an’ that wa'n’t the worst of it—we didn't 
have enough money to take us home. 

**Mother she broke right down an’ 
cried, an’ said it was all we had in the 
world besides the farm, an’ it was poor 
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‘*} WOULDN'T GO OUT AGAIN IF THE BARS WERE DOWN.” 


father’s insurance money, an’ we couldn't 
get home, an’ we'd have to go to prison. 

‘Folks come crowding round, an’ I 
couldn’t stop her. I don’t know what I 
did do myself; I felt kind of dizzy, an’ 
things looked dark. <A lady come an’ 
held a smelling-bottle to my nose, an’ the 
gentleman at the counter sent a man with 
brass buttons for some wine. 

‘* After I felt better an’ could talk steady 
they questioned me up pretty sharp, an’ I 
told ’em the whole story—about father an’ 
his rheumatism, an’ everything, just how 
I was situated, an’ I must say they treated 
us like Christian folks, though, after all, I 
don’t know as we were much beholden to 
‘em. We never begun to eat all there was 
on the list, an’ we were real careful of the 


furniture; we didn’t really get 
our money's worth after all was 
said. But they said the rest of 
our bill to them was no matter, 
an’ they gave us our tickets to 
come home.” 

There was a pause. William 
looked at Narcissa in her blue 
gown asif she were a riddle whose 
answer was lost in his memory. 
His honest eyes were fairly piti- 
ful from excess of questioning. 

**Well,” said Narcissa, ‘‘ I’ve 
come back, an’ I’ve spent all that 
money. I’ve been wasteful an’ 
extravagant an’-— There was a 
gentleman beautifully dressed 
who sat at our table, an’ he talked 
real pleasant about the weather, 
an’—I got to thinking about him 
a little. Of course I didn’t like 
him as well as you, William, for 
what comes first comes last with 
all our folks, but somehow he 
seemed to be kind of a part of the 
good time. I sha’n’t never see 
him again, an’ 
all there was be- 
twixt us was his 
saying twice it 
was a pleasant 
day, an’ once it 


ac: was cold,an’ me 


\) saying yes; but 
Wy I’m going to tell 


you the whole. 
a I’ve been an’ 
wasted fifteen 
hundred  dol- 
lars; ’veletmy 
thoughts wan- 
der from you; an’ that ain’t all. I’ve had 
a good time, an’I can’t say I’ain’t. Ive 
had one good time, an’—I ain’t sorry. 
You can—do just what you think best, 
William, an’—I won't blame you.” 

William Crane went over to the win- 
dow. When he turned round and 
looked at Narcissa his eyes were full of 
tears and his wide mouth was trembling. 
“Do you think you can be contented 
to—stay on my side of the wall now, Nar- 
cissa?” he said, with a sweet and pathetic 
dignity. 

Narcissa in her blue robes went over 
to him, and put, for the first time of her 
own accord, an arm around his faithful 
neck. “I wouldn’t go out again if the 
bars were down,” said she. 
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LADY said that the central portion 
LX of the Rocky Mountain region—that 
is, the Yellowstone Park—is the safety- 
valve of the United States. There are 
the vent-holes of its internal fires and ex- 
plosive energies, and but for the relief 
they afford, the whole country might be 
shaken with earthquakes and be blown 
up in fragments. There is the smoking 
and vomiting chimney of the continent. 
There issue the steam, the hot water in 
fountains and rivers, the explosive gases, 
the dissolved and triturated minerals and 
earths, generated in the incandescent 
bowels of the earth. I heard a soldier 
say that if the Old Faithful geyser did 
not go off every sixty-five minutes, he 
should be alarmed, and should fear to 
stay in that neighborhood, for no one 
could tell where this suppressed force 
might not break out. The mountains 
look pretty solid around there, though 
some of them—like the Roaring Moun- 
tain, which is so full of steam-vents that it 
looks like a hill on fire—do not seem prom- 
ising places to plant vineyards (if grapes 
would grow 7500 feet above the sea); the 
great basins of Hell, the Devil, and other 
unpleasant names, upon which the steam 
whirls in clouds, driving over the red-hot 
ponds and boiling pot-holes, have usually 
a thin crust,upon which people walk with 
some courage; but there arises a general 
want of confidence in the stability of the 
whole region. It is not encouraging to feel 
the made crust hot under your feet, and to 
have to be careful not to step into holes 
of boiling water, and fissures of unknown 
depth which vomit steam, fat-frying ket- 
tles, boiling pots of paint and mud, and 
to have to run away from a caldron 
which suddenly sends into the air a great 
column of hot water. 
All the world knows, from the pens of 
a thousand descriptive writers and from 
the photographs, the details of these mar- 
vels, so that I need not enter upon them. 
But I suppose their effect is different upon 
different persons. How beautiful many 
of the ‘‘formations” are that have been 
slowly built up by the overflow of these 
limpid waters which carry so many salts 
in solution! What a sense of power 
there is in the spouting geysers! How 
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exquisite in iridescent colors are some 0! 
the burning lakes! How lovely the pools 
of deep emerald, of sapphire! and the 
graceful steam floating about over this 
burning world! But it is hot, and it 
has a sickening smell, like steam from a 
dirty laundry. I learned to call it the 
Park smell, so constant it is in the hell-fire 
regions. It is exciting to watch for the 
spouting of the geysers, and the recurrenc: 
of other intermitting phenomena; but 
many disagreeable things do not intermit. 
The pools and pots are always boiling, 
streams of hot water never stop, and there 
are steam-vents that roar as constantl, 
as blast- furnaces. One I recall which 
sends out laterally as from a funnel, wit) 
an awful roar, a great volume of super 
heated steam, night and day, year after 
year, in extravagant rage and prodigality 
Steam enough is wasted here to run al! 
the Western railways. Where does it 
come from? This one never takes a day 
or an hour off, like many of the uneasy 
friers and spouters in the basin below it. 
These displays, however, are wholesome 
in comparison with what is called the 
mud-geyser, which is, I suppose, the most 
disgusting object in nature. This hor 
rible thing is not in any of the geyser 
basins, but has a place to itself on the 
road between the Lake and the Yellow- 
stone Cafion. On the side of a hill, at 
the bottom of a deep sloping pit, is a sort 
of cave, like the lair of a wild beast, which 
perpetually vomits a compound of mud, 
putty, nastiness. Over the mouth seems 
to be a concave rock, which prevents the 
creature from spouting his filth straight 
up like a geyser. Against this obstacle, 
with a thud, every moment the vile fluid 
is flung, as if the beast were in a rage, and 
growling because he could not get out, 
and then through the orifice the mud is 
flung in spiteful spits and gushes of nasti- 
ness. And the most disgusting part of it 
is that this awful mixture cannot get out, 
and the creature has to swallow it again, 
and is perpetually sick to nausea. It is 
the most fascinatingly loathsome thing in 
the world. I recalled the dragon and 
his cave in Wagner’s Siegfried. There, 
the reader remembers, is a dark cave, out 
of which issue volumes of steam and an 
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animal noise. Presently a dragon pro- 
trudes his horrid scaly head and fore 
paws, and from his jaws come flame and 
steam. The contrivance seems to have 
been suggested by this mud-geyser. In 
this geyser I have no doubt there is a 
dragon, but he can never get his head 
out. You can only hear him rage, and 
you can see the nastiness he vomits out. 


II. 


Bewildering as all this spectacle is to 
one’s idea of a normal and orderly world, 
I was more impressed by what I could not 
see than by these strange surface phe- 
nomena. It is what is underneath this 
thin crust, it is the state of things under- 
ground, that appeals to the imagination. 
Where does all this inexhaustible supply 
of steam and limpid hot water and dis- 
solved salts and paint and liquid mud 
come from? The crust is hot and trem- 
bling. We must be walking, amid boil- 
ing pots and pits, over a terrible furnace. 
How far below is this furnace? Are these 
hot substances thrown up from the centre, 
or is the earth, only a little distance under 
us, all molten and fluid and a raging hell? 
Why does it not burst up everywhere and 
blow this whole mountain region sky-high? 
Here and there in this vast territory one 
sees frightful fields and ravines of shape- 
less, contorted rocks, as if in those places 
the interior had exploded, and created and 
left ruin. And yet there is a process of 
creation in sight, going on daily and year- 
ly, the slow formation of terraces and 
mounds and well-curbs, all exquisitely 
sculptured, now like lace-work, now like 
the chiselling of a sculptor. Are these 
lovely things created only to be destroyed 
in a great upheaval of the internal forces? 
Will the ‘‘ formations” at the Mammoth 
Hot Springs and in the geyser basins 
some day, any day, go up in a vast ex- 
plosion, and be destroyed and buried in 
mud, as were recently the similar terraces 
and formations in New Zealand?) What 
insurance company would take a risk on 
these things? 

In the presence of this immense energy 
and fiery agitation we seem to be wit- 
nesses of the processes of creation, of the 
primitive evolutionary forces that are 
making the planet. Of course I know 
that the earth is not yet created. The 
lower Mississippi region is now being 
made before our eyes, as the Nile delta is. 
What I should like to know is whether 


the Yellowstone region is now in process 
of creation, whether it is to be within 
certain calculable periods greatly changed 
in form, or whether we are witnessing 
now the expiring energies of a world 
gradually cooling down into rigidity and 
death. The intermittent geysers would 
seem to intimate that the internal forces 
are weakening. The great Excelsior gey- 
ser, which was so active in 1889, which 
shook the whole region when it went off, 
and deluged the neighborhood with an 
immense flow of hot water, and liberated 
itself by tearing open an orifice of half an 
acre in area, is a horrible pit of boiling 
water and steam, and its opening is now 
so large that it will probably not be able to 
send up a column of water again. Still 
there is no doubt energy here enough to 
outlast our time, and perhaps our nation, 
and there can be little doubt that this 
region acts as a safety-valve of the conti- 
nent, which would be shaken with earth- 
quakes if these vents were stopped up. 


III. 


These glooms and wonders, however, 
do not depress the spirits of the traveller 
in this glorious Yellowstone Park, which 
the government is so wisely protecting 
from vandalism. It would take more 
than these to depress him in this rare, 
splendid atmosphere, on the top of the 
world. The pure dry air brings life in 
all his tingling veins, and under the deep- 
est of blue skies the fir and aspen forests, 
the swift fish-full streams, the lakes re- 
flecting the blue of the high skies, and the 
shapely encircling mountains, with patch- 
es of snow even in August, are a heavenly 
vision to eyes tired of cities and the con- 
ventionalities of slashed and cultivated 
regions deformed by bad taste. The Yel- 
lowstone Lake, irregular in form, and 
some forty miles long by twenty broad, 
is a much finer sheet of water than I ex- 
pected, and with its placid surface and 
fair shores, and noble ranges of purple 
mountains, it seems civilized and habita- 
ble, and is a most restful place after the 
tour in the infernal regions. Its outflow, 
the Yellowstone River, leads naturally to 
the culmination of the wonders of the 
Park, the Falls and the Grand Cafion. 
That has been so much described and 
painted that it is unnecessary to say much 
about it. Comparisons of great natural 
wonders are always misleading, and gen- 
erally futile. It suffices to be lost in 
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amazement and admiration before each 
one. It is enough to say that the Yellow- 
stone Cafion is unique as it is impressive 
in form and depth, and gorgeous in color. 
The Falls would be more impressive if 
they were not enclosed in such gigantic 
walls. The Upper Fall is about seventy- 
five feet in height, and the Lower some 
three hundred and sixty. Both are dark 
green in color, full, graceful, powerful, 
with masses of foam at the bottom which 
takes occasionally a violet hue. The 
walls of the Cajfion, which is here about 
three miles long, are from twelve hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred feet in height, 
sometimes almost perpendicular,and wind- 
ing, with noble juttings and buttresses of 
rock at the turns and angles, and the roar- 
ing river is a narrow green ribbon at the 
bottom. Three miles below the Falls, at 
Inspiration Point, is the greatest view of 
the Cafion. From this point is the finest 
display of color. The main body of color 
is yellow, but of all shades, and intermin- 
gled with it is much brown and red, spots 
of deep red and vermilion and white, as- 
tonishingly brilliant. The slopes of the 


Cafion are of friable, decadent, crumbling 
rock, and the colors run much together, 
so that you get often an iridescent ap- 


pearance. There are some fine buttresses 
and towers—several round isolated towers 
I saw with each an osprey’s nest on top, 
with the fearless bird sitting on her nest 
—but generally the rock is too far de- 
cayed to form very picturesque or sculp- 
tural or architectural imitations of man’s 
work. The magnificence is in the great 
depth, and the supernal beauty in the 
brilliant color. The scene is mightily im- 
pressive and unwearying. The different 
shades in morning and evening light, in 
a gray sky and in the bright sunlight, are 
so varied that the picture is always new, 
and the more wonderful the more one 
gets to know it. Ishould say that it is 
the sort of spectacle that would grow upon 
one the longer and the oftener he saw it. 

I was asked many times there, and I 
have been asked many times since, how 
this compares with the Grand Cafion of 
the Colorado. I am reluctant to make 
any comparison, for there is none. It is 
partly a matter of magnitude. If I were 
forced to answer, I should be compelled 
to say that the Yellowstone would be 
only a lateral fissure in the Colorado 
system. You would have to look long 
to find it. There is no scenery on earth 
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to compare with the Colorado Cafion; and. 
indeed, the word cafion applied to it is 
not descriptive. From the brink where 
I saw the Colorado you look perpendic 
ularly down six thousand feet to the 
thread of a river, but you look also away 
over twelve miles of high formation, al] 
full of color, and upon rocks and moun- 
tains, the tops of which rise to the level 
of the eye, that are solidly built into all 
the architectural forms you have ever 
seen or can conceive of. You see all the 
strata of the geological periods lying upon 
each other in order six thousand feet 
high. In my recollection the color at 
the Yellowstone is more brilliant—that is, 
more brilliant in spots—and also more 
mixed. The color at the Colorado is in 
greater masses, more orderly and more 
subdued in tone, but, by reason of its great 
mass and extent, and even greater vari 
ety in moderate tones, quite as effective. 
And when you come to speak of rock 
sculpture and architectural forms, Occi- 
dental, Oriental, and fantastic, the Yel- 
lowstone with its crumbling walls has 
nothing whatever to show in the compar- 
ison. And yet the Yellowstone is un- 
doubtedly one of the wonders of the 
world. 
IV: 

Due appreciation of what this magnifi- 
cent reserve is to the people of the United 
States will not be gained by merely visit- 
ing the sights and wonders I have spoken 
of. By the original act the Yellowstone 
Park was somewhat smaller than the 
State of Connecticut; by the recent addi- 
tion of timber reserves, strips on the east 
and south, it is larger than Connecticut. 
The prime object of the first reservation 
was to preserve from desecration and de- 
struction one of the wonders of the world, 
and to keep intact a magnificent pleasure- 
ground for the use of all the people and 
prevent its destruction by the lawless few ; 
the addition of the timber reserve was to 
increase the second value of the Park, as 
a source of water supply. Denuded of its 
forests, this mountainous region would 
have ceased to be of use as a reservoir 
for irrigation purposes to the surround- 
ing territory. 

The most magnificent scenery is now 
outside of the roads that lead to the spe- 
cial sights, and can only be seen by some 
labor and endurance of some hardship. 
The southern part of the Park, Heart 
Lake, Jackson Lake, Snake River, and the 
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Tetons, is inaccessible except by rough 
trails and the use of pack-trains. The 
same may be said of the western part of 
the Park, out of which flow the Gibbon 
and the Madison. The whole eastern 
part is almost inaccessible, except in the 
north, towards Soda Butte and Cooke 
City, by horrible wagon roads, and south 
of that by the wildest trails. When the 
government shall appropriate money to 
open these regions some notion will be 
had of the grandeur and beauty of this 
Rocky Mountain country, and its infinite 
variety as a pleasure-ground. Road sur- 
veys have been made in these regions, 
and roads and bridges are in process of 
construction, so that year by year the 
travel can take a wider sweep, and the 
thousands of camping parties can visit 
new scenes. But with the heavy snows 
and the spring thaws the highways are 
much injured, and the main part of the 
government’s small appropriation is ne- 
cessarily expended in repairs. The able 
superintendent, however, contrives to save 
some money for improvements. A bridge 
is just built over the Madison, and the 
survey is nearly complete, and portions 
of the new road are built between the 
Mammoth Hot Springs and Cooke City. 
This road of fifty miles, which is used by 
teams for hauling ore and supplies, and 
by camping parties who enter the Park 
at Cooke City, goes through some of the 
finest scenery in the country—great grassy 
uplands, where the antelope and the deer 
and the elk roam, and splendid rock 
mountains ten and eleven thousand feet 
high—crossing the Yellowstone and many 
clear and beautiful streams. This road is 
about the worst road that I ever saw 
horses and mules attempt to haul wagons 
over. Road-making is, however, carried 
on with a great deal of energy. The su- 
perintendent has a soldier’s and survey- 
or’s eye for feasible routes, and some 
passable roads are made at small cost 
where to the ordinary eye road - build- 
ing seems almost impracticable. His the- 
ory is that it is better for the accommo- 
dation of the public to build twenty miles 
of good road with fair grades than to use 
up his money in one mile of macadam, 
and consume twenty years in opening 
the Park to the public. I must say, how- 
ever, that the Park roads are uncommon- 
ly good, and would be so considered any- 
where. They are not free from dust, but 
the surface is smooth and the grades are 
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fair. If the superintendent is permitted 
to carry out his intelligent and econom- 
ical plans, the Park will year by year be 
more accessible and attractive. 

The forests of the Park are of small 
trees, for its average altitude is over seven 
thousand feet. These are mainly firs, 
pines, balsams, and aspens—few if any 
large trees—but the growth is essential 
to the beauty of the Park and its use as 
a water-storer. Under the civil admin- 
istration frequent and extensive fires oc- 
curred, and the country is literally full 
of fallen dead timber. If a fire starts, 
and in the dry time gets into the tree- 
tops, it will run over a vast area in spite 
of human efforts. The main anxiety of 
the Park guardians in the summer is on 
account of forest fires. The Park is full 
of game. All the streams abound in 
fish, mainly varieties of trout, the best 
being those transplanted there from our 
Eastern trout streams. Wild geese and 
ducks and pelicans and gulls abound on 
all the lakes and ponds. Since game 
has been preserved it has multiplied ex- 
ceedingly. There are a few. buffaloes left, 
but in the warm season they go up the 
mountains to the snow patches; and so 
do the thousands and thousands of elks. 
Antelopes are also abundant. I saw 
many of these graceful animals on the 
mountain slopes. Deer are equally nu- 
merous. There are many mountain-sheep. 
There are enough of other wild animals, 
such as the coyote, the porcupine, and 
the woodchuck, many singing-birds, and 
everywhere hawks, ospreys, and eagles. 
The air and the waters are alive with an- 
imal life. The bear of course, black and 
cinnamon. The bear is domestical!y in- 
clined, and since he is not shot at, he has 
not only multiplied his kind, but become 
pleasantly familiar. He is a regular 
boarder at some of the hotels, and he likes 
to come around the camps for food. He 
is a humorous kind of beast, and being 
well treated, he seems inclined to cause 
little trouble, though sometimes he does 
make a mess of people’s kitchens. I 
should not forget to speak of the prodi- 
gality and brilliancy of the wild flowers. 
Think of acres of blue gentians, bluebells, 
wild sunflowers, wild geraniums, asters, 
marguerites, golden-rods of many varie- 
ties, and countless other exquisite and 
bright blooms! 

Since the Park has passed under mili- 
tary control fires are infrequent, poaching 
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is suppressed, the ‘‘ formations” are no 
longer defaced, roads are improved, and 
the region is saved with its natural beau- 
ty for the enjoyment of all the people. 
The Interior Department made stringent 
rules, with adequate penalties for their 
infraction, and the military arm in com- 
mand has enforced them splendidly. The 
good citizen rejoices that there is at least 
one spot in the United States where law 
is promptly enforced. In this respect Yel- 
lowstone Park is a moral lesson of the 
highest value to the United States. The 
lawless and the marauders are promptly 
caught, tried (by a civil officer), fined, and 
ejected. For six years Captain George 
S. Anderson, a West-Pointer, and of the 
cavalry service, has been superintendent 
of the Park. He has two companies of 
cavalry; one of them is stationed at the 
Mammoth Hot Springs, and the other, 
during the summer, at the Upper Basin. 
The latter is under the immediate com- 
mand of Captain Scott, a very energetic 
officer. Outposts of a sergeant and two 
to four men are stationed at various out- 
lying places. All the roads are patrolled, 
the trails are watched, the ‘‘ formations” 
and all the ‘‘ wonders” are guarded, and 
all the few passes and entrances to the 
All who en- 


Park are under inspection. 
ter the Park are registered, and all are 


liable to be searched for fire-arms. Arms 
are taken away from travellers and camp- 
ing parties, and hunters going through 
the Park for game south of it have their 
guns sealed until they pass out of the 
Park. There is rigid discipline, but it is 
only for the protection of the Park and 
for the benefit of the great mass of law- 
abiding people. . Fishing is absolutely 
free to everybody. There is abundance 
of dead fallen timber for camp-fires. No 
check is put upon its use. © But there is 
a heavy penalty for any one who leaves 
a fire unextinguished when he moves on. 
There is another stringent rule about 
defacing the ‘‘ formations” by writing or 
scratching or cutting names on them, and 
against breaking off or carrying away 
specimens of any sort. Vandalism in this 
respect is stopped. When Captain An- 
derson took command the most beauti- 
ful ‘‘ formations ” were defaced by names 
written or scratched over them. He set 
his soldiers to chiselling and rubbing out 
these offensive names and inscriptions. 
Only in this way could the guardians see 
if new names were added. This is the 
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only place in the wide world that I know 
where vulgar and lawless people are real- 
ly restrained from writing their names in 
conspicuous places,and from thus defacins 
monuments and natural objects. As an 
American, I am exceedingly proud of this 
achievement of Captain Anderson and his 
officers. When I drove over the regular 
road to the Cafion I met one party of 
roughs being escorted out of the Park by 
a soldier for leaving a camp-fire burn- 
ing, and another of three men in a can 
vas-covered wagon also being escorted 
to Mammoth for trial for writing their 
names on the ‘‘ formations” at the Upper 
Basin. Whoever is caught in any act of 
vandalism is turned back by the road he 
came, and not allowed to see the rest of 
the Park. Iwill not say that this Rocky 
Mountain region is the only part of the 
country where this lesson of obedience to 
law is badly needed, but it is one of them. 
I may be permitted to add, as an impar- 
tial spectator, that the Park is now in ex 
cellent hands. The intelligent rules of 
the Interior Department could only be 
carried out by military discipline, and I 
sincerely hope not only that the present 
very energetic and efficient and wise man- 
agement will not be disturbed in its work, 
but that the government will, for the ben- 
efit of the people visiting the Park, be a 
little more liberal in money appropria- 
tions. If Captain Anderson is left to 
carry out his excellent and economical 
plans, and to protect the region by aid of 
the capable officers with him, the whole 
country will have reason -to be proud of 
the Yellowstone Park and its condition. 

The transportation service in the Park 
is managed by one company, and the ho- 
tels, lunch-houses, and supply of food by 
another. It is proper to say that the 
whole transportation service is excellent— 
very comfortable coaches and carriages, 
good horses, expert and civil drivers—and 
that the whole service is prompt and agree. 
able. The same praise can be as emphat- 
ically given to the entire hotel and lunch 
service. I was surprised to find uniform- 
ly such good fare in this remote moun- 
tain region — very obliging attendants; 
excellent, well-cooked food in abundant 
variety ; everywhere plenty of good milk 
and fruits. The management of these 
two departments matches the good gen- 
eral management of the Park. As an 
American, as I said before, I feel inclined 
to boast of these things, 
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The lady who said that the Rocky 
Mountain region is a safety-valve for the 
United States, in respect to its internal 
energies, might have said also that the 
mountain West is another kind of vent, 
for the restlessness and love of adventure 
of that part of our population which is 
always on the move, likes the excitement 
f an unrestrained life, and always ex- 


pects ‘‘to strike it rich” by speculation 
and chance enterprises, and not by pa- 
tient, thrifty cultivation of the soil. The 
State of Illinois, especially the middle and 
southern part, was some forty years ago 
little more than a treeless prairie, dotted 
over with cabins, in which were fever 
stricken settlers. It is now tree-planted, 
full of pretty villages, thriving farms, 
comfortable and pretty houses, with neat 
gardens, flowers, fruits, and domestic 
peace. Emigration was restrained this 
side the Mississippi long enough for the 
country to get cultivated and civilized. 
There can be no satisfactory civilization 
without careful cultivation of the soil, 
with thrift and economy. The theme is 
a fruitful one for the political economist 
and the student of sociology. 

Speaking of law and the enforcement 
of discipline in Yellowstone Park, I 
heard the story of a bear there, which I 
consider exceedingly important not only 
as a comment on the discipline of the 
Park, but as a moral lesson to parents in 
domestic obedience. The story is literally 
true, and if it were not I should not re- 
peat it, for it would have no value. Mr. 
Kipling says ‘‘ the law of the jungle is— 
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( UR Record is closed November 4, 1896.—The 

National elections, November 3, resulted in a 
sweeping Republican victory, William McKinley and 
Garret A. Hobart being elected President and Vice- 
President by a popular majority of a million, and 
i majority of about 100 in the Electoral College. 
The New England and Middle States gave unprece- 
iented pluralities for the Republican electors. 

From October 5 to October 10 the Czar and Cza- 
rina were the guests of the French nation. They 
were received with extraordinary enthusiasm, and 
in alliance between France and Russia was believed 
to have resulted from the visit. 
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Obey.” This also seems to be the law of 
Yellowstone Park. There is a lunch 
station at the Upper Basin, near Old 
Faithful, kept by a very intelligent and 
ingenious man. He got acquainted last 
year with a she-bear, who used to come to 
his house every day and walk into the 
kitchen for food for herself and her two 
cubs. The cubs never came. The keeper 
got on very intimate terms with the bear, 
who was always civil and well-behaved, 
and would take food from his hand (with- 
out taking the hand). One day towards 
sunset the bear came to the kitchen, and 
having received her portion, she went out 
of the back door to carry it to her cubs. 
To her surprise and anger, the cubs were 
there waiting for her. She laid down the 
food, and rushed at her infants and gave 
them a rousing spanking. ‘‘ She did not 
cuff them; she spanked them,” and then 
she drove them back into the woods, cuff- 
ing them and knocking them at every 
step. When she reached the spot where 
she had told them to wait, she left them 
there and returned to the house. ° And 
there she staid in the kitchen for two 
whole hours, making the disobedient chil 
dren wait for their food, simply to disci 
pline them and teach them obedience. 
The explanation is very natural. When 
the bear leaves her young in a particular 
place and goes in search of food for them, 
if they stray away in her absence she has 
great difficulty in finding them. The 
mother knew that the safety of her cubs 
and her own peace of mind depended 
upon strict discipline in the family. O 
that we had more such mothers in the 
United States! 
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OBITUARY. 

September 17.—At Baltimore, Enoch Pratt, the 
philanthropist, aged eighty-eight years. 

October 3.—At London, William Morris, the poet, 
aged fifty-two years, 

October 8.—At Whitby, England, George Louis 
Pamella Busson du Maurier, the artist and novelist, 
aged sixty-two years, 

October 10.—At Hawarden, the Most Rev. Edward 
White Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury, aged 
sixty-seven years 

October 23.—At Atlanta, Georgia, Charles F. Crisp, 
ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives, aged 
fifty-one years, 
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BY RUTH 

—— BRADLEY had lost his spectacles, 
a 


and he was in despair. He was nearly 
blind without them, and there was no one at 
home to hunt them for him. His wife had 
gone out visiting for the afternoon; and he had 
just seen Dinah, the cook, stride gleefully out 
the front gate at the end of the lane, arrayed 
in all her “s’ciety uniform,” on her way to a 
church funeral. She would not be home until 
dark. 

It was growing late in the afternoon, and 
the elder had to make out his report to be 
read at the meeting of the 
ing. It had to be done. 

He could not, from where he sat, distinguish 
the pink lion’s head from the purple rose-buds 
on the handsome new American Brussels rug 
that his wife had bought him as a Christmas 
gift—to lay under her sewing-machine—al- 
though he could put out his boot and touch it. 
How could he expect to find anything so small 
as a pair of spectacles? 

The elder was a very old man, and for years 
his focal point had been moving off gradually, 
until now his chief pleasures of sight were to 
be found out-of-doors, where the distant views 
came gratefully to meet him. 

He could more easily distinguish the dark 
glass insulators from the little sparrows that 
sometimes came to visit them upon the tele- 
graph-pole a quarter of a mile away than he 
could discriminate between the beans and pie 
that lay together on his dinner plate. 

Indeed, when his glasses staid lost over 
meal-times, as they had occasionally done, he 
had, after vainly struggling to locate the va- 
rious viands upon his plate and suffering 
repeated palatal disappointments, generally 
ended by stirring them all together, with 
the declaration that he would at least get 
one certain taste, and abide by it. 

This would seem to show him to have been 
an essentially amiable man, even though he 
was, occasionally mastered by such outbursts 
of impatience as this; for, be it said 
credit, he always left a clean plate. 

The truth is, Elder Bradley was an earnest, 
good man, and he had tried all his life,in a 
modest, undeclared way, to be a Christian 
philosopher. And he would try it now. He 
had been, for an hour after his mishap, walk- 
ing more rapidly than was his habit up and 
down the entire length of the hall that divid- 
ed the house into two distinct sides, and his 
head had hung low upon his bosom, He had 
been pondering. Or perhaps he had been 
praying. His dilemma was by no means a 
thing to be taken lightly. 


session this even- 


to his 
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Suddenly realizing, however, that he ha 
squandered the greater part of a valuab|, 
afternoon in useless repining, he now lifte: 
his head and glanced about him. 

“Tm a-goin’ to find them blame spec’s 
eyes or no eyes!” He spoke with a stead) 
voice that had in it the ring of the invincib) 
spirit that dares failure. And now, having 
resolved and spoken, he turned and entered 
the dining-room—and sat down. 
that he remembered having 
glasses. He would sit here and think. 

It was a rather small room, which would 
have been an advantage in ordinary circum 
stances. But to the elder its dimensions wer 
an insurmountable difficulty. How can one 
compass a forty-rod focus within the limits of 
a twelve by sixteen foot room ? 

But if his eyes could not help him, his hands 
must. He had taken as few steps as possible 
in going about the room, lest he should tread 
upon the glasses unawares; and now, stepping 
gingerly, and sometimes merely 
feet along, he 
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pushing his 
approached his writing - table 
and sat down before it. Then he began to 
feel. It was a tedious experiment and a haz 
ardous one, and after a few moments of net 
vous and fruitless groping,he sought relief in 
expression, 

‘That’s right! turn over!” he exclaimed. 
“Ts’pose you're the red ink! Now if I could 
jest capsize the mucilage - bottle an’ my bag 
o’ snuff, an’ stir in that powder I laid out 
here to take, it would be purty cheerful for 
them fiddle-de-dees an’ furbelows thet’s layin’ 
everywhere. I hope they'll ketch it ef any- 
thing does! They’s nothin’ I feel so much like 
doin’ ez takin’ a spoon to the whole business !” 

The elder was a popular father, grandfather, 
uncle, husband, and Bible-class teacher to a 
band of devoted women of needle-work and 
hand-painting proclivities, and his writing- 
table was a favorite target for their patiently 
wrought love-missiles. 

One of the strongest 
man’s kindliness 


evidences of the old 
of nature was that it was 


only when he was wrought up to the point 


of desperation, as now, that he spoke his 
mind about the gewgaws which his soul de- 
spised, 

There are very few good old elders in the 
Presbyterian Church who care to have pink 
bows tied on their penholders, or to be re- 
minded at every turn that they are hand- 
painted and daisy-decked “ Dear Grandfathers.” 
It is rather inconvenient to have to dodge a 
daisy or a motto every time one wants to dry 
a letter on his blotting-pad, and the hand- 
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painted paper-cutter was never meant to cut 
anything. 

“Yes.” the good old man repeated, “ef I 
knowed I could stir in every blame thing 
thet’s got a ribbon bow or a bo’quet on it, I'd 
take a spoon to this table now—an’ stir the 
whole business up—an’ start fresh !” 

Still, as his hand tipped a bottle presently, 
he caught it and set it cautiously back in its 
place. 

He had begun now to systematically feel 
over the table, proceeding regularly with both 
hands from left to right and back again, until 
on a last return trip he discerned the edge of 
the mahogany next his body. And then he 
said—and he said it with spirit: 
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“Dod blast it! They ain’t here — no- 
wheres !” 

He sat still now for a moment in thought. 
And then he began to remember that he had sat 
talking to his wife at the sewing-machine just 
before she left the house. He rose and exam- 
ined the table of the machine and the floor be- 
neath it. Then he tried the sideboard and 
the window-sill, where he had read his morn- 
ing chapter from St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, chapter viii 

He even shook out the leaves of his Testa- 
ment upon the floor between his knees and 
felt for them there. There had been a Bibli- 
cal surrender of this sort more than once in 
the past, and he never failed to go to the 


**NOW I CAN SEE TO LOOK FOR ’EM.” 
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Good Book for relief, even when, as now, he 
remembered having worn the glasses after his 
daily reading. 

Failing to find them here, he suddenly ran 
his hand over his forehead with an eager 
movement. Many a time these very spec- 
tacles had come back to him there, and, strange 
to say, it was always one of the last places he 
remembered to examine. But they were not 
there now. 

He chuckled, even in 
dropped his hand. 

“Til look there agin after a while. Maybe 
when he’s afeerd I'll clair lose my soul, he’ll 
fetch ’em back to me !” 

The old man had often playfully asserted 
that his “guardeen angel” found his lost 
glasses, and laid them back on his head for 
him wheu he him tried beyond his 
strength. And maybe he was right. Whocan 
tell? That there sort of so-called 
“ supernatural ” intervention in such matters 
there seems to be little doubt. 

There is a race of brownies, probably—or 
maybe they are imps—whose business in life 
seems to be to catch up any needed trifle— 
a suddenly dropped needle, the very leaf in 
the morning paper that the reader had a mo- 
ment ago and that holds “ continuations,” the 
scissors just now at his elbow, his collar button 

-and to hide it until the loser swears his ulti- 
mate, most desperate swear! 

When the profanity is satisfactory, the little 
fellows usually fetch back the missing article, 
lay it noiselessly under the swearer’s nose, and 
vanish. 

At other times, when the victim persistently 
declines profanity, they have been known to 
amiably restore the articles after a reasonable 
time, and to lay them so absurdly in evidence 
that the hitherto forbearing man breaks his 
record iu a volley of imprecations. 

When this happens, if one has presence of 
mind to listen, he can distinetly hear a fine 
metallic titter along the tops of the furniture 
and a hasty scamper, as of tiny scurrying 
feet. 

This may sound jocund, but the writer tes- 
tifies that it is true. 

Of course when the victim is a lady the 
pixies do not require of them men’s oaths. 
But they will have only her best. 

When the elder had tried in vain all the 
probable places where his glasses might be 
hidden, he began to realize that there was only 
one thing left for him to do. He must feel all 
over the floor. 

He was a fat old man and short of neck. 

For five years he had realized a feeling of 
thankfulness that the Presbyterian form of 
worship permitted standing in prayer. It 
hurt him to kneel. But nothing could burt 
him so much as to fail to hand in his report 
to-night. Indeed, the missionary collection 
would be affected by it. It must be written. 

He found a corner of the room and got 


his despair, as he 


saw 


is some 
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down on his marrow - bones, throwing his 
hands forward and bringing them back in fa) 
reaching curves, aS one SWimming. This was 
hard work, and before many minutes grea; 
drops of perspiration were falling upon ¢t] 
carpet and the old mau’s breath came in qui: 
pasps. 

“Ef I jest had the blame things for a mi: 
ute to slip on my eyes, why, I could find ’em 
easy enough!” he ejaculated—desperation j 
his voice. 

And then he proceeded to say a number o/{ 
things that were lacking in moderation, ai 
consequently very sinful-—in an elder of thy 
church. 

The “bad words” spoken in the vacant 
house fell accusingly upon the speaker's ears 
and they must have startled him, for |. 
hastened to add: “I don’t see where no seis: 
c’ jestice comes in, nohow, in allowin’ a mai 
on the very eve of doin’ his Christian duty t 
lose his most important wherewithal !” 

This plea was no doubt in mild extenuation 
of the explosi at had preceded it, and as 
he turned and v himself forward by his 
elbows to compass ®new section of the room, 
which, by-the-way, seemed suddenly expanded 
in size, he began to realize that the plea was in 
itself most sinful—even more so than the out- 
burst, perhaps, being an implication of divine 
Injustice, 

A lump came into his throat, and as he pro- 
ceeded laboriously along on his dry swim, hi 
felt for a moment in danger of crying. 

Of course this would never do, but there was 
just so much emotion within him, and it had 
begun to ferment. 

Before he realized his excitement his arms 
were flying about wildly and he was shrieking 
in a frenzy. 

“But J must have’em! I must have’em! 1 
must, I say; O Lord, I must—I .MusT HAVE 
THEM SPECTACLES!  Lor-r-d, I have work to 
do—for Thee—au’ I am eager to perform it. 
All L ask is five minutes’ use o’ my eyes, so thet I 
may pursue this search in patience—” 

His voice broke here in a real sob. 

And just now it was that his left hand, fum- 
bling over the foot of the sewing - machine 
treadle, ran against a familiar bit of steel wire. 

If it had connected with an ordinary elec- 
tric battery, the resulting shock could scarcely 
have been more pronounced. 

There was something really pathetic in the 
spasmodic grasp with which he seized the 
glasses, and as he rose to asitting posture aud 
lifted them to his eyes, his hand shook piti- 
fully. 

“Thank the Lord! Now I can see to look for 
em!” he exclaimed, fervently, as he trembling- 
ly brought the curved ends of the wire around 
his ears. “Yas, Lord, with Thy help I will keep 
my vow—an’ pursue this search in patience,” 
he added, as he began looking around him—his 
wet, red face beaming with pleasure over the 
recovery of his near vision. So happy was he, 
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indeed, in the new possession, that, instead of 
rising, he sat still in the middle of the floor for 
some time, running his eyes with rapid seru- 
tiny over the carpet near him. He sat here 
a long time—even forgetting his discomfort, 
while he turned as on a pivot as the search 
required. Though the missing articles did not 
promptly appear at his side, Bradley felt that 
he was having a good time, and so he was, 
comparatively. Of course he would find the 
glasses presently. He looked at his watch. 
What a joy to see its face! He would still 
have time to do the report, if he hurried a 
little. He began to rise by painful stages. 

“Lemme see! The last thing I done was to 
open the sideboa’d an’ cut a piece o’ pie aw’ 
eat it. Imust o’ had my glasses on then. I 
ricollee’ it was sweet-potato pie, an’ it was 
scorched on one side. Lordy! but what a 
pleasure it is to look for a thing when a person 
can look!” He crossed over to the sideboard. 

“Yas”—he had opened the dogy and was 
cutting another piece of pie 
potato pie, an’ burnt on 
thet’s left. Yas, an’ Pll 
chuckled as he took a deep bite. 

“ Of co’se I must’a’ had ’em on when Ie 
pie, or I couldn’t ’ve saw it so distine’—aw’ 
ished that slice a-settin’ down talkin’ to her at 
the sewin’-machine. Ricollec’ I told her how 
mother used to put cinnamon in hers. Tl go 
set there agin, an’ maybe by lookin’ roand— 
They might ’a’ dropped in her darnin’-basket.” 

It was while he sat here, running one hand 
through the basket and holding the slice of 
pie in the other, that he heard a step, and 
looking up, he saw bis wife. 

“Why, Ephraim! What on earth!” she ex- 
claimed, “I lef you there eatin’ that pie fo’ 
hours, ago, an’ I come back an’ find you settin’ 
there yet! You cert’n’y’ain’t forgot to make 
out yo’ report ?” 

“Forgot nothin’, Maria.” He swallowed 
laboriously as he spoke. “I ‘ain’t done a 
thing sence you been gone but look for my 
glasses. An’ I’m a-lookin’ for ’em yet.” 

Mrs. Bradley was frightened. She walked 
straight up to her husband and took his hand. 
“ Ephraim,” she said, gently, and as she spoke 
she drew the remainder of the pie from his 
yielding fingers —‘“ Ephraim, I wouldn’t eat 
any mo’ o’ that heavy pie ef I was you. You 
ain’t well. Ef you can’t make no mo’ head- 
way ’n that on yo’ favorite pie in fo’ hours, 
you’re shorely goin’ to be took sick.” She 
took her handkerchief and wiped his forehead. 









SANTA CLAUS’S DANGER. 

Ir was Christmas eve in a trolley - ridden 
town. In the nursery the children had hung 
up their stockings and were drowsily discuss- 
ing the coming of Santa Claus with their 
yawning parents. 

“T hope Santa will bring me a new sled,” 
said Susie. 
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And then she added, with a sweet, wifely 
tenderness: ‘To prove to you thet you ain't 
well, honey, yo’ glasses are on yo’ nose right 
now. You better go lay down.” 

Bradley looked straight into her face for 
some moments, but she did not even blink. 
Then he said, in an awe-stricken voice: “ Ef 
What you say is true, Maria—an’ from the 
clairness with which I see the serious expres- 
sion of yo’ countenance I reckon it must be 
so—ef it is so He paused here, and a new 
light came into his eyes,and then they tilled 
with tears. “Why, Maria honey, of co’se it’s 
so! I know when I found ’em! But I was 
so full o’ the thought thet ef J jest had my sight 
IT could look for ’em thet I slipped ’em on my 
nose an’ continued the search. Feel my pulse, 
honey; I’ve no doubt you're right. I’m a-goin’ 
to have a spell o’ sickness.” 

“ Yes, dearie, ’m ’feered you are. 

The good woman drew him over to the 
lounge and carefully adjusted a pillow to his 
head. “Now take a little nap, an’ I'll send 
word over to Elder Jones’s thet you ain't 
feelin’ well an’ can’t come to prayer-meetin’ 
to-night. What you need is rest, an’ a change 
o’ subject. I jest been over to May Bennett’s, 
an’ she’s give out thet she an’ Pete Sanders 
has broke off their engagement—an’ Joe Leg- 
get, why his leg’s amputated clean off — an’ 
Susan Tucker's baby had seven spasms an’— 

“That so? Tm glad to hear it, wife. But 
ef you send word over to him thet I ain’t well, 
don’t send tell the last minute, please. Ef 
you was to, he’d come by here, shore — aw’ 
they’d be questions ast, an’ I couldn’t stand it. 
Jest send word when the second bell starts 
a-ringin’ thet I ain’t well. An’ J ain’t, Maria.” 

“Tm convinced o’? that, Ephraim —or I 
wouldn’t send the message—an’ you know it. 
We ain’t so hard pressed for excuses thet we're 
goin’ to lie about it. I knowed you wasn’t well 
ez soon ez 1 see that piece o’ pie.” 

Bradley coughed a little. “ Appearances is 
sometimes deceitful, Maria. I hadu’t wrastled 
with thet pie ez unsuecessful ez I seemed. 
That was the second slice I'd et sence you 
left. No, the truth is, I lost my glasses, an’ I 
got erritated an’ flew into a temper an’ said 
things. An’ the Lord, He punished me. He 
took my reason away. He gimme the glasses 
an’ denied me the knowledge of ’em. But ’m 
thankful to Him for lettin’ me have ’em—any- 
how. Ef I was fo’ordained to search for ’em, 
it was mighty merciful in Him to loan ’em to 
me to do it with.” 


“T hope Santa will fink to dive me dat pit- 
ty dolly,” lisped little Marjorie. 

Mabel, the eldest, was silent for some time, 
but finally she said, “I’m not hoping for any 
particular present, but,” she added, looking 
straight at her papa, “I do hope the trolley 
won’t run over Santa Claus before he fills our 
stockings to-night !” Ear.e H. Eaton 
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TO MY PEN. 

Aun, Pen, what possibilities are thine! 

What wondrous work, what thought so superfine, 

Could flow with ease from off thy glistening nib, 

What whelming truth, what entertaining fib, 

If only it had happened that your lot 

Elsewhere were cast; if only you had not 

By some vile chance been doomed, alas, to lie 

Among the tools of such a hack as I! 

Suppose you’d chanced to go to Thackeray, 

How ’mongst all pens you would have worn the 
bay! 

Suppose you’d chanced in Dickens’ fist to rest, 

Amongst all pens you'd be among the best! 

Suppose you’d chanced to be the pen of one— 

Great privilege, 0 Pen—like Stevenson, 

Think you you'd ever begging go the while 

Men knew that you had fashioned Treasure Isle ? 

By thunder, Pen, you almost make me weep 

To see how strangely silent you do keep. 

The very best of pens you are, and yet 

You don’t express an even mild regret. 

What’s that? The thing with possibilities 

As great as yours is always fond of ease? 

And doesn’t give a tinker’s whack for fame ? 

And doesn’t really care to make a name? 

And doesn’t care a fig for chance? I say, 

© Pen, you fill me up with blank dismay ; 

Yet, still, I can’t deny that you have said 

A thing which must occur to every head. 

‘Tis really true the man who’s worth a rap 

Just does his work, and doesn’t care a snap 

For Fame, or Name, or Chance, but, like a man, 

Goes on and does the very best he can. 

And so I'll do with you, my Pen, my best ; 

Hack-work or what, until I've earned my rest. 

And if it’s good, so be it; if it’s bad, 

Let Kindness say he gave the best he had! 


CAMPAIGN AMENITIES. 

THE late Presidential campaign lent addi- 
tional piquancy to a political anecdote of the 
Montana Congressional election two years ago. 

Mr. Corbett was the Democratic candidate 
and Mr. Smith his Populist opponent. It ap- 
pears that one day, in their campaign, they 
travelled a short distance in company. They 
had a very interesting conversation, and in 
consequence Mr. Smith was compelled to leave 
the car hurriedly when his station was reached. 
He caught up one of the two travelling-bags 
in the seat in front and rushed ont. A few 
miles further on Mr, Corbett left the train, 
taking the other bag. He reached his hotel 
without noticing anything unusual. The fol- 
lowing telegram, however,was waiting for him: 

“T have the wrong bag. Contains plug of tobacco, 
bottle of whiskey. six-shooter, and Democratic plat- 
form. Is it yours? SMITH.” 

Mr. Smith was about to open his meeting 
when the “rush” telegram was 
handed to him: 


following 


“T, too, have wrong bag. Contains ‘ Treatise on 
Dynamite,’ picture of Mary Ellen Lease, and bundle 
of hay marked ‘ collateral security.’ Is it yours? 

, Corpetr.” 
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INSULTING THE COLONEL. 

HALF a dozen of us sat on the veranda of the 
village hotel, and on a post hung the cage of 
a parrot who had a word for everybody pass- 
ing along the street. By -and-by Colone! 
Dallas came along, head up and body as rigid 
as a crowbar, and no sooner had the parrot 
sighted him than she ealled out, 

“ Ah, there—stop, there !” 

The Colonel came to an instantaneous halt 
and looked up at us, and after a moment he 
said: “The Colonel hopes that every man in 
this crowd is a gentleman, but that’s no way 
for one gentleman to address another. What 
is wanted of me?” 

No one felt like explaining the exact situa- 
tion to the peppery old warrior, and the dead 
silence was broken by the parrot exclaiming, 

* Move on, there—move on!” 

“ Who said that?” demanded the Colonel, as 
he bristled up and glared around. ‘Gad, sirs, 
but I am not used to be talked to in this style, 
and I want an explanation! Will the gentle- 
man who told me to move on be gentleman 
enough to reveal his identity ?” 

There was a good deal of smiling, but no ex- 
planations, and while the Colonel was waxing 
hotter, the bird cocked her head and shouted, 

“Oh, come off the perch!” 

“Gad, sirs, bunt am I to be insulted to my 
face right along?” roared the old fellow, as he 
tapped one of the columus with his cane. 
“Am I on a perch—I, Colonel Robinson Dal- 
las? Who dares to use such language to me? 
Which of you supposed gentlemen made that 
remark ?” 

One of the “supposed ” was about to explain 
matters, when the parrot chipped in with: 

“Have a drink with me ?” 

“ Well, being as I was on my way to have a 
drink,” replied the Colonel, “and being as I 
don’t want to drink alone, I'll accept the in- 
vitation, but it could have been put in a more 
formal way. Yes, I don’t mind if I do.” 

A shiver went over the crowd. The Colonel 
stood waiting for somebody to make a move 
towards the bar, but nobody moved. Thirty 
seconds passed, and then the old fellow tapped 
with his cane again, and exclaimed: 

“So that was another insult —the worst of 
all! Iam halted—I am called up here—I am 
made a butt of ridienle! There are six of you, 
and each and every one of you shall be waited 
on by my seconds before the sun goes down! 
Gad, sirs, but I will take you in succession and 


bowl you over like so many ninepins !” 


With that he turned to go. We could have 
explained, but we sat still, and left it for that 
pesky parrot to yell after him, 

“Pull down your vest, Billy — pull down 
your vest!” 

The Colonel instinetively halted and pulled 
down his vest—glared at us—bowed to us, and 
then Cisappeared around the corner, and gave 
us a chance to rush for the depot. 

A. B. Lewis. 
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NO ENCOURAGEMENT. 
IN the good old days before there were any 
White Squadrons or new navy Unele 
Sam's sailors went to sea in beautiful square- 


any 


rigged ships with lots of canvas aloft. 

If any two or more of our navy vessels were 
anchored in the port, it was always a 
matter of great rivalry between their 
spective crews as to which should obey 
the most alacrity the 
from the flag-ship. 

When the Penobscot and the Maumee were 
at Hampton Roads in the early ’70’s the Mau- 
mee invariably beat the Penobscot, although 
the latter was the flag-ship. 

This was a source of great annoyance to the 
Admiral, who seemed to take it as a personal 
slight to himself. The Admiral was a great 
stickler for naval etiquette, and was especially 
severe on any infractions of the rule prohibit- 
ing on board ship the use of language not gen- 
erally spoken in polite society. 

The first lieutenant of the Maumee, on the 
other band, was known of the most 
plain-spoken men in the service; but in view 
of his great ability and of his popularity with 
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the men, he had always escaped serious censure 
from his commanding officers 

The Admiral felt so chagrined at the flag 
ship’s slowness in responding to the ; 
the two vessels were 
to follow in unison that one Sunday, after the 
chaplain’s sermon, he the men on 
the subject, and earnestly urged them to live 
up to their full duty as seamen. 

Next morning the Admiral on the 
poop-deck to watch the effect of his words, 
but there no change in the programme. 
It was svon clear that the Maumee was going 
to win again. Turning to the old quarter- 
who was standing by the signal-hal- 


various 
orders which supposed 


addressed 


stood 


was 


master 
yards, he said, impatiently, 

‘Meagher, what’s the matter 
on this ship ?” 

At the moment the calm was broken 
by language unfit for publication in any secu- 
lar periodical, borne on the freshening breeze 
from the Maumee. 

* Oh, sir,” exclaimed the old salt, as he recog- 
nized the tones of the Maumee’s executive, 
“what kin yer expect, sir?) Our boys don’t 
never git no proper encouragement!” 
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It means simply another birthday to her 














A CHRISTMAS DILEMMA 


: “Dis is wot comes o’ marryin’ *bove one’s station.” 


TOO CONSISTENT 
DURING the last campaign for the Presi- 
dency, Mr. Maguire, an influential politician, 
boarded a trolley-car. He had been present 
during the evening at a meeting of Silverites, 
and at the bar had proved himself; in spite of 
his convictions, in favor of a “ full” condition 
Fil of the currency. 

The conductor approached him for his fare, 

and Mr. Maguire handed out three cents. 











*‘What’s this ?” asked the conductor. 

“Me fare,” said Maguire. 

“It’s only half-fare,” said the conductor. 

“It’s all ye get,” said Maguire. 

The car was stopped, and in a moment 
Maguire found himself sitting in the street, 
while the car went bounding along. 

“To blank wid these carparations !” he mut- 
tered, pulling himself together. “ They’re too 
domned conshistent.” 
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MAY have but a minute to speak to you. 
My dear, be a good man; be virtuous; 
be religious ; be a good man. Nothing else 
will give you any comfort, when you come to 
ie here.... God bless you all.” 

These were the last spoken words of Sir 
Walter Scott; aud they were spoken to Lock- 
hart. ‘he man whom Scott knew so well, and 
loved so much, must have been a good man. 
So does Mr. Lang now picture him to the 
world; and so, in his letters—-the letters he 
received and the letters he wrote—does Lock- 
hart show himself to have been. 

As his biographer expresses it, Lockhart’s 
was a perplexing character. He was made 
up of curious and strong contradictions. He 
was exceedingly sly — caused, perhaps, by a 
partial deafness which afflicted him from his 
early youth—yet he often seemed arrogant. 
He was proud and reserved, yet convivial. 
He was stoical, full of violent prejudices, yet 
more than commonly affectionate. He was 
quick of perception, industrious, melancholy, 
inischievous, satirical, overflowing with hu- 
mor, fertile in projects, ambitious, observing 
all approaches to friendship or companionship 
with the keen eye of the swordsman, modest, 
self-distrustful. But Scott loved him! Some 
time after his daughter’s marriage to Lock- 
hart Scott wrote to Mrs. Hughes concerning 
his son-in-law: “I know you will love and 
understand him, but he is not easy to be 
known, to be appreciated, as he so well de- 
serves, at first; he shrinks at a first touch ; 
but take a good hard hammer (if need not 
be a sledge one) to break the shell, and the 
kernel will repay you. Under a cold exterior 
Lockhart conceals the warmest affection, and 
when he once professes regard he never 
changes.” “He never did change,” says Mr. 
Lang, quoting this letter. “He was loyal 
himself where he loved, and a centre of loy- 
alty in others.” 

It is rather an interesting study—particu- 
larly to the makers of books—to watch the 
gradual evolution of The Life and Letters of 
John Gibson Lockhart,’ by Mr. Andrew Lang. 
The book has been compiled, so its author tells 
us in the preface, under many difficulties, some 
of which he foresaw, some of which he did not 
anticipate. It grew ont of Mr. Lang’s efforts 
to prepare a new edition of Lockhart’s “ Life 
of Scott,” to which an introductory chapter 
upon Lockhart seemed to be desirable; and 
this introductory sketch swelled, by degrees, 
into the two volumes of biography here under 
view. Mr. Lang confesses that, in certain 
1 The Life and Letters of John Gibson Lockhart. By 
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ways, the work may seem’to resemble a speech 
for the defence; but he realizes that the char- 
acter of his subject has been so vehemently 
attacked and so often unjustly misrepresented, 
that a defensive attitude is sometimes nnavoid- 
able. Like Sir Walter himself, when he learn- 
ed to know Lockhart he could not help falling 
in love with him. 

The work as it now stands is an admirable 
piece of biography, a fitting and a proper se- 
quel to Scott’s “ Life” originally published in 
1839, and to “ The Journal of Sir Walter Scott” 
made public, in its complete form, only six 
years ago. ‘The first ranks with Boswell’s im- 
mortal “ Johuson”; the second, with all its sad 
story of incessant labor, of domestic bereave- 
ment, of mental and physical decay and of ut- 
ter financial wreck, is a record of one of the 
grandest, bravest struggles against misfortune 
that was ever fought and won; and, in the 
whole history of antobiographical literature, it 
has hardly a peer. Mr. Lang does not take up 
the narrative where Lockhart and “ The Jour- 
nal” left it; he portrays Lockhart from his 
birth to his death; he shows us Scott in his 
prime; and by means of Locklart’s corre- 
spondence and of his own diligent and intelli- 
gent researches he throws new light upon the 
two men, and upon the many men of mind and 
of lasting influence by whom they were sur- 
rounded, and with whom they were so inti- 
mately associated. He gives us glimpses, and 
more than glimpses, of Constable, Blackwood, 
Murray, aud Ballantyne; of Wilson, Croker, 
Hogg, Jeffrey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, South- 
ey, and the rest; and he brings each of them 
very close to the readers of our own genera- 
tion. It is diffieult to refrain from quoting 
here many of the things which Mr. Lang has 
preserved concerning the giants of those days, 
not only what they say of themselves and of 
each other, but his own comments and re- 
flections upon them. And, best of all, is his 
brief for the defence of Lockhart, in whom he 
found so much good, and whom Scott loved so 
well. 


IN closing his summing up in the celebrated 
case of Lockhart versus the World, Mr. Lang 
adapts the noble phrase of the Greek historian, 
“Being a man, he bore manfully such things 
as mortals mustendure.” In opening the case 
of A Virginia Cavalier? against the oppressors 
of his native land Miss Molly Elliot Seawell 
quotes the familiar line, “ Nature made Washi- 
ington great; but he made himself virtuous.” 
If Lockhart was not great by nature, he cer- 





2 A Virginia Cavalier. 
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tainly had something to do with the making 
of his own virtues; and it can as certainly be 
asserted that Washington bore most manfully 
such trials as must be endured by mortal men. 
Something was said in this Department of the 
Magazine last month about the virtues of 
Washington as a man and a boy as he is por- 
trayed by Mr. Woodrow Wilson. Miss Sea- 
well treats of Washington as a boy only. But 
in each case he is the same boy, “the boy who 
in the years of grateful peace was to learn the 
first lessous of life, ere war and the changing 
fortunes of his country hurried him to the 
field and to the council. He was bred a gen- 
tleman and a man of honor,” continues Mr. 
Wilson, “ in the free school of Virginia society, 
with the generation that first learned what it 
meant to maintain English communities in 
America, and in self-respecting independence.” 
“The boy was a gentleman, heart and soul,” 
says Miss Seawell; “not because he had no 
temptation to be otherwise, but because he 
chose to be a gentleman.” His eyes were re- 
markable, she tells us; his figure was as near 
perfection as the human form could be; he was 
tall, athletic, clean of limb and deep of chest, 
singularly graceful, and developed by manly 
exercises, by a healthful brain, and by the 
most wholesome of living. She declares that 
indications of strong passions, of fierce loves 
and hates and resentments, were stamped 
plainly enough upon his face, but stronger 
even than those was that noble expression 
which a purity of soul and a commanding 
will always writes upon the human counte- 
nance. This, perhaps, is the Washington who 
is almost too good to be true, Washington as 
history and romance have shown him to us 
for a century or more, rather than the Wash- 
ington of flesh and blood whom Mr. Wilson 
draws, but perhaps it is the trae Washington, 
after all, bearing manfully whatever mortals 
are forced to bear, and virtuous by reason of 
nature and his own endeavors. 

Miss Seawell is a native of Washington’s 
native State and native county, and, natural- 
ly, she is perfectly at home in the Virginia of 
the -valley of the Rappahannock, which has 
changed so little since Washington’s early 
days. Familiar traditions, handed down 
through a few generations, from Washing- 
ton’s neighbors and friends, have enabled her 
to bring back very vividly to modern eyes the 
scenes and incidents of his boyhood, his youth- 
fal tastes and habits, his domestic life and the 
domineering influence of his widowed mother, 
who reminds us so strongly of that masterful 
widow of Colonel Esmond who lived in the 
New Castlewood, on the beantiful banks of the 
Potowmock when Washington, after the death 
of his brother Lanrence, first became the pro- 
prietor of Mount Vernon. While Miss Seawell 
does not pretend to be writing history, very 
many of the characters and incidents of her 
little book are historical; and all the boys 
and girls for whom it is written will be par- 


ticularly pleased with the slave boy Billy ana 
his boundless uncompromising devotion to 
“ Marse George”; for Billy is a real boy, who 
survived his master, and was remembered and 
freed in his master’s will more than fifty years 
after he followed his master, in the train of 
Lord Fairfax, in 1746, to Greenway Court, near 
Winchester; and he is “ William Lee my may. 
and this I give him as a testimony of my sens: 
of his attachment to me, and for his faith fy) 
service during the Revolutionary war.” Bil], 
went to Heaven, no doubt, when his turn came. 
with a patent of nobility in his hand, as tl, 

man and friend whom Washington never fo, 

got. And none of the boys and girls who read 


of them, in Miss Seawell’s pages, are likely to 
forget either Washington or Billy, 


THE motto of Fiona Macleod’s Green Fir: 
is taken from “The Annir Choille,” although 
no hint is anywhere given as to who or what 
The Annir Choille is or was. “There are 
those of us,” says “‘The Annir Choille, who 
would rather be with Cathal of the Woods, 
and be drunk with green fire, than gain the 
paradise of the holy Molios who banned him, 
if in that gain were to be heard no more the 
earth-sweet ancient song of the blood that is 
in the veins of youth.... O green fire of life, 
pulse of the world! O Love, O Youth, O Dream 
of Dreams!” Annir, or Anier, is not to be 
found in any of the ordinary dictionaries of 
history, biography, mythology, or fiction. He 
figures, in one of the Ossian or Finnian legends 
of the Fifteenth Century, as a youth who was 
originally a theological student, and subse- 
quently a satirist and a free liver. He at- 
tached himself, about a thousand years ago, to 
Cathal, King of Munster, and out of that sover- 
eign he exorcised, by ingenious stratagem, a 
demon of epicurean voracity for rich food and 
for green fire-water, which long had possessed 
his majesty. 

“Green Fire” is not a very cheerful or a 
very realistic tale. The scenes open and close 
in Brittany, while much of the action takes 
place in the Hebrides. And the Green Fire 
seems to be that spark of life with its impul- 
sive ardors which comes upon the earth and 
spreads swift contagion in the human heart, 
in the spring of the year. It is, according to 
the author, that which the seedlings feel in 
the brown mould, that which the sap feels 
on the trees, that which the blood feels on 
every creature, from the newt in the pool to 
the nestling bird. The name of Fiona Macleod, 
which is a very Scottish name, is not generally 
familiar to novel-readers on this side of the 
Atlantic. She has a remarkably rich and pic- 
turesque vocabulary, as will be inferred from 
the examples given above, and her story, de- 
spite the fact that it has no very visible or 
distinct conclusion, will find many admirers 
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among those who love the wildness of nature 
as it is contained in animate and inanimate 


things. 


ANOTHER story which is not very cheerful 
is Jras: a Mystery,* by another comparatively 
unknown writer, Theo, Douglas. It is told by 
its own hero, who found the absorbing interest 
of his life in Egyptian exploration in the early 
Eighties of the present century, where he work- 
ed with his hands as well as with his brain, in 
the Nile Valley, uncovering temple-sites, open- 
ing tombs, deciphering hieroglyphies, driving 
fellaheen, and building up theories, like the rest 
of bis kind, until he hardened his hands and 
softened his brains, and was sent home to 
England, a mental and physical wreck. There 
came to him, in his London lodgings, near the 
British Museum, one fine day, a mummy-case 
and its contents; the case being a fine and 
valuable specimen, and the contents consisting 
of “the sole orphan and virgin daughter of 
Khames, High-Priest of Amen-Ra, and ove with 
Osiris,” according to the inscription on the cof- 
fin-plate. This interesting young lady, as is 
to be expected, is restored to life, and becomes 
Iras, about whom all the Mystery centres. 

The tale is an excellent one of its kind, and 
it is well told. The Teller of it admits, in the 
first chapter, that he is half mad, but he de- 
clares, in the final chapter, that the doctors 
believe him to be sane enough to make his 
will, which latter statement some of the ex- 
perts may be inclined to doubt. He is full of 
curious hallucinations; his path is crossed by 
a psychological lady with magnetic eyes, and 
by a mysterious stranger in that sacerdotal 
costume, and with that blue complexion, which 
one sees portrayed in temples and tombs. 
And there are spectral illusions in plenty, in- 
explicable appearances and disappearances, 
some very pretty love-making, and even a 
little humor. It is not necessary to say here 
what befell Iras at the end of her long sleep 
of thirty centuries. The reader, after he has 
made her acquaintance in the flesh, will not 
rest until he has tried to solve the Mystery 
for himself. 


A Rebellious Heroine,’ by Mr. John Kendrick 
Bangs, is cheerful enough, although it is out 
of the line of “A House-Boat on the Styx,” 
“Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica,” “The Water 
Ghost,” or of the other works of that clever 
young writer. And it is quite as original and 
quite as entertaining as anything that has yet 
come from his pen. Heroines and heroes are 
very apt to become rebellious, as all students 
of fiction know so well. Within the past 
twelve months Mr. Thomas Sandys, otherwise 
Sentimental Tommy, rebelled against the des- 
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potism of Mr. Barrie, and refused absolutely 
to grow up, as Mr. Barrie himself has told us; 
while Mr. Theron Ware unquestionably re- 
fused, towards the end of his published career, 
to do what Mr. Frederic, in the beginning, in- 
tended to make him do. Mr. Bangs’s Heroine 
was not an evolution; she was created Rebel- 
lious. Her creator, a creation of Mr. Bangs, is 
Mr. Stuart Hartley, of New York, the authoi 
of many novels, who, nevertheless, considers 
himself a realist. He contends that he does 
not write his books, he simply transcribes 
them from life as he sees it; and he insists, 
always, that he sees life as it is. “The hu- 
morist or the mere romancer may create a 
character,” he used to say, “but as for the 
novelist with a true ideal of his mission in 
life, he had better leave creation to nature.” 
And when he is asked if, in his estimation, 
“an author is a thing to be led about by the 
nose by the beings he selects for use in his 
books,” he acknowledges that while the mat- 
ter is put rather strongly, “on the whole that 
is about the size of it.” He asserts that he is 
not a photographer, but “ a soulscape-painter,” 
thus proving his powers of creation and inven- 
tion ; and his Rebellious Heroine led him about 
by the nose through nearly a dozen chapters 
and over two hundred pages. He called her 
Marguerite Andrews; he provided her with a 
couvenient and conventional aunt to act as 
chaperon ; he gave her two lovers—one a good 
young man, who was, perhaps, to be made 
happy by her affection; the other, a villain 
who was to try to make her unhappy; he 
booked them all to sail from New York to 
Southampton in the midsummer of 1895; the 
action was to open at that time, the passen- 
gers were safely bestowed on board the ship at 
the appointed hour, but the Heroine “ missed 
the steamer by three minutes, and it was all 
Hartley's own fault,” the italics being employ- 
ed by Mr. Bangs himself. 

How the Rebellion became a Revolution 
and what trials and tribulations the Heroine 
cansed the author need not be set down here. 
It is a very ingenious piece of work; and it 
proves that Mr. Bangs is as happy a soul- 
scape-painter as he was in his photographs of 
Demosthenes, Confucius, Nero, Hamlet, Napo- 
leon, and Lucrezia Borgia during the famous 
summer outing of the Associated Shades. 


A FEw years before his death in 1852, Daniel 
Webster said to his friend, and subsequent bi- 
ographer, George Ticknor Curtis :—“ You have 
a future. I have none. You are writing a 
History of the Constitution. You will write 
that work; I shall not. Go on by all means, 
and you shall have every aid that I can give 
you.” The work in question was the “ History 
of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, with Notices 
of its Principal Framers,” which, at once, was 
accepted as a standard authority upon its sub- 
ject. It was followed early in 1891 by the 
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first volume of Curtis’s Constitutional History 
of the United States, from the Declaration of In- 
dependence to the Close of the Civil War,® in re- 
viewing which, in these columns, the present 
writer quoted these words of Webster, and 
remarked that the great statesman did not 
live to see in print the work in which he was 
so greatly interested, It is a melancholy fact 
that Curtis himself died before he could com- 
plete the equally great work which follows it, 
the second volume of which is now given to 
the world. 

It was Curtis’s intention to carry on his his- 
tory through the trying struggle for the pres- 
ervation of the Constitution, and through the 
later period when certain important amend- 
ments had been adopted and put into opera- 
tion. He explained to his readers that the 
original construction and application of the 
Constitution were of vital significance, because 
those who had first to administer the new 
government belonged to the generation which 
framed and established it; and especially be- 
cause many of them were actively engaged in 
framing and establishing it, or in opposing or 
amending it. When Mr. Curtis laid down his 
pen, in March, 1894, the present volume was 
well under way, and among his papers was 
found much manuscript matter relating to it. 
Mr. Joseph Cuthbertson Clayton, a warm and 
intimate friend of Mr. Curtis, and a close stu- 
dent of political science as well, has edited 
with care and skill this posthumous material. 


He tells us that Curtis had proposed to write 
various additional chapters, but that all that 
has been preserved in complete form and 


available for publication are the thirteen 
chapters here presented. And he explains 
that the Notes in the Appendix, which cover 
some two hundred pages, contain a number of 
brief comments relating to the omitted topics, 
and from Curtis’s own hand. 

In the opening chapter of the second vol- 
ume Curtis declared that the history of 
opinion and belief concerning the nature of 
the Federal Union under the Constitution is 
a study necessary to any one who would un- 
derstand the controversy that culminated, in 
1860-1, in a civil war of the most serious char. 
acter. To pursue this study intelligently, he 
added, one must begin with the period of the 
formation and adoption of the Constitution, 
and must trace the development of the con- 
troversies about its character through many 
and various phases. 

How well Curtis was equipped for the task 
he undertook, and how well the task was per- 
formed, the world has known and acknow- 
ledged for upward of forty years. His schol- 
arly accuracy, his explicitness of detail, his 
clearness of method, and his absolute impar- 


® Constitutional History of the United States from 
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tiality have never been questioned; and tle 
work will remain a lasting and noble mony- 
ment to its author. 


In the chapter entitled “ Modern Fiction.” 
in his latest collection of essays,’ Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner has something to say about 
cheerfulness and climax in romantie invention 
and creation, which will appeal strongly to 
that large portion of the community who in- 
variably looks first at the last page of a novel 
to see “how it ends”; and which, in a way, 
may be applied to some of the tales here under 
review. ‘ We come back to the general propo- 
sition,” he writes, “ that the indispensable con- 
dition of the novel is that it shall entertain. 
And for this purpose the world is not ashamed 
to own that it wants, and always will want, a 
story —a story that has an ending; and if not 
a good ending, then one that in noble tragedy 
lifts up our nature into a high plain of sacri- 
fice and pathos.” And he goes on to com- 
plain of the incomplete romances that leave 
him, when the book is closed, as one might be 
left on a waste plain at midnight, abandoned 
by a conductor, and without a lantern. He is 
tired of accompanying heroes and heroines, 
rebellious or.otherwise, through disaster and 
perplexity and misunderstanding, only to see 
them lost in a thick mist at last. And he 
longs to meet again the lovely, unrebellious 
heroine, the sweet woman capable of a great 
passion and a greater sacrifice, tried to the 
verge of endurance, perhaps, in agouies of 
mind and in perils which subject her to wast- 
ing sickness, so long as she is bronght out of 
her sorrows, finally, into a blissful compensa- 
tion for all she has suffered, and is endowed 
thereby with a new and sweeter charm. 

It is not intended here to insinuate that 
“Green Fire” and “Iras” and the production 
of Mr. Bangs do not entertain, that they do 
not portray sweet women, self-sacrificing and 
full of tender affection, that they are not sto- 
ries; but merely to infer that they all, some- 
how, leave their characters lost in the now 
fashionable thick mist of uncertainty at mid- 
night, on the traditional waste plain which 
the world is not ashamed to own that it does 
not want. 

Mr. Warner’s present volume is composed of 
a series of papers contributed, at various times, 
to various contemporary periodicals. They 
have been selected, he tells us, for their gener- 
al relation to the theme of the title essay, The 
Relation of Literature to Life, hitherto un- 
published, and as showing the connection be- 
tween our literary, our educational, and our 
social progress, and, one and all, they exhibit 
that combination of serene wit, brilliancy, fine 
fancy, delicate observation, mature considera- 
tion, and strong individual thought and ex- 
pression for which Mr. Warner is distinguished. 
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